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Vfa turn, from the picturesque aud cuttle-hning Dutchman tin- 
pidnter of animal life and scenery-to oue of very different eliarae- 
teristios, wboalfeaubjects were, indeed, quite of another order, and 
oyred their being to a very different taste and inspiration. The 
Me wg» fitted, indeed, to represent the hour when 

i • 11 Day dwindles to a span. 


Aad silence spreads Set wodilative wing 
> ' Before the glimmering light .—no straggling sound 
- BresVit o’ertho deep uninterrupted gloom, 

11 \ g« Tt Jin, the distant fold, where cattle graee, 

th* shee^hell' hreathes a moment through the calm; 
; ,all i» task'd in slumber soft again, 
v $b* '«**niBg lepbyrs glide along the air, 

• Spreading their gauiy wings in playfta sport, 

1 a —a mMAi war. these lofty elms below 



ACl venasue, 

tedeel'wfth was o» <*»•<«*<» ,vsu®». ,+**“ — 
seena# dr Hollaed.; 


■ i'.V/ 


“ Thy sweets, oh, Palestine,” 

wliert 

‘ The rose that bloom’d ou Sharon’s plain 
Has withered and is gone again j 
Tho’ gardens of the loveliest flowers 
That ever bloomed in Eden’s bowers. 
Glad the warm heart where'er we turn." 


Wo have to speak, we say, of that land 

Where the citron-trees are growing, 

—— — -and the sunlight glowing 

f ,0’er a land, of halm discloses 
Its gardens and its beds of roses; 

Where the palm-tree’s solemn shade; 

Spreads along the sultry plain, 

Ere the cloud* of evening fade, - 

< Which shall nover come again.” * 

■‘jtatatta* itf thesepictittiwque libel oqdld eeWcely have it 

- B^tfcnhmbyjta^ 








■ML '-wihy •qWl.b’ clOTw mwi 

put, and desoendedwith 
Ifipitytffoi, *md fiSttTto posterity. His southern impetuteity, 
««&• 4*H«# however, penetrated m deeper 

Of art-the suppleness, the liveliness, Mtd the 
good fortune of hie pencil- all these characteristics • 
iii!Se,!=5a ilm, oarioes,' eocentrhs, and as erTatia as his wandering 
'life .{''for this painter, who was to eninlate «o many masters, Rod 
vImA? •# styles in lib productions, waa educated oft the 
'.'?hi|jbWay, and remained all liis life a picker-up of trifles—-a filcffer 
•from other men’s brains. Like the celebrated Gil Bias of oar early 
read i ng, he wandered much in search of truth, and did not appear 
e»e*to approach it very nearly. Ho, too, had to contend aga nst 
tnaiiy difficulties, like most men of genius, ,whd only win feme and 
distinction at the price at which man has been destined to earn hia 
bread. This, though ihoOuveoient for the individual, has been 
useful to the world, whidh has owed its literary masterpieces to the 
humble in position, if not in spirit. 

The career of mauy a poet and painter should well stir up the 
earnest spirit of youth to fight the battle of life, whatever their 
positi n, with energy and vigour, Hilton was a schoolmaster, 
Rhakspeare a player; Goldsmith wrote fur bread at a guinea e 
letter—-ilia “ Oitisen” was thus published; and if we com* down to 
the present day, which it not our province, we might tell of the 
humble walks from which rose almost every noted man of tbs hour, 
hive only the lending statesmen, who have an here Utary fitness for 
legislation, which has never been satisfactorily explained, end there¬ 
fore Is not understood and appreciated. 

Indeed, genius is seldom hereditary, Few instances are known 
of talent dewending—except, be it marked, in aristocratic eiretes. 
There*hove been few sons of artists groat pointers', and, with rare*, 
‘exe ptions indeed, no family ha* been distinguished for literary . 
attainments, if we except the Bosooes, sons of the Roscoe, and one 
'or two more such instances. But generally we have seen an Oliver 
.Urfeuwell give ns a Richard, a Milton but unknown ohildren, 
artists imitators unktiiw u to fame. Let, then, those who really 
fed the saored'fire, have courage; .the toad is all Wore them, where 
to choose. 

‘ Bourdon had not much encouragement in early life to continue 
the profession of an artist. . He was bora at Montpellier in lfllfl,* 

' In the house of an artist. His father was one of those painter* ou 
glass, that were still found in those days in the remote provinces of 
France ; patient and laborious defenders of the Jimumancr, that 
is, the style of the sixteenth century. The honest glade r and 1 
■ paiuter waa himself ids son’s flint master, until the day when bo 
was taken away to Paris by one of his uuoles. He worked in the 
capital under the guidance of an obscure artist, whose Own* bos 
uot -desctnded to posterity, though he is very generally supposed to 
:-.'bo an imitator of Simon Vouet. Soon, however, led away by tbe 
extreme fickleness and versatility Of his nature, Sebastien Bourdon 
Icft Paris to run after dame Fortune in the southern provinces of 
'fieince. 

His biographers inform us that' he was at Bordeaux in 1630, in 
' the employment of a' new master; and painting in fresco—it is the 
\fehbd Lambert who gives u* this minutedetailt—the roof ofa great 
‘mlm hi a chateau in the neighbourhood of that town. Then we 
-And him starting fur Tuulonse, where, not finding it *0 easy to suo- 
•feeed as to daub, he became thoroughly diagaeted with his profession, 
apd threw up painting. Led away by tbe impetuosity of hit eba- 
; 'TOtier' W UdOpt the profession of .all others feast suited to his 
», itaous, Tifettile, and feeble nature, he beoame a soldier. The 
r *Whif attest jjsin*d ; % thi* freak but a'poor, ill-disciplined soldier ; . 
Jwhite ant lost an ardent mind, an impatient but clever hand; and 
’pfhppS test wbatibe tend above ararytking-* Wpereonai liberty. 1 


ffeveiM ifiteads itow Interpoosd; • and.iaftte tiflAe* 
delaye,'tli«xsuoeo*ded ia Bbrn^^hf^er,^_ 

NpiUtflteltil'.»*. br.*.v" v v-• ■£?}*''pi?, 

©«* free, Stfeutieu Bourdon nsvfir stopped aipt-v 
self In Bom*. - At'this 'moment he was but eighteen 
The sentiment of art, which for a moment' had ibeegde admwd y bflt; . 
not killed within him, revived with fresh ardour aadr-ntepumd ’ 
enefgy. He was, indeed, destined to flnirhat Borne, at edtftatd*' 
whioh had ooflugeueed under euoh strange auspices aedia’iftthfe ' 
buleut a manner. It was in this city uf^art, where are .pifediUp. 
the monuments of gigantic men,, mpn oil old, man of renowftfthat 
tbe genius of tit* young disciple of painting wae tis»snak* dtemeffif • 
known to himself and to ih« world, At this early period, it may 
-be said, Bourdon was guided by ill-regulated instincts, by isepc- 
plicable and somewhat foolish and Inexcusable bursts of. enthu¬ 
siasm for some particular style., AU kinds of paintings attracted 
him, every style pleased him alike. We may at once, however, 
remark, that the hesitation and fickleness of his early days con¬ 
tinual all his life, it being, in feet, based on his character and. 
instincts. It wat, indeed, from this inconsistency, which some¬ 
time* descended to weakness, that Bebaatieu Bom-don, instead of 
becoming a grave and original painter, condemned himself always 
to be the brilliant reflection Of contemporary styles. 

Sebastien Bourdon was poor. Hit first duty was to find. the 
means of existence, and, led away by the success then obtained in 
Italy, and soon to be obtained in France, by military scenes, by 
picturesque group* of Bohemians and beggars, by the interiors of 
guard-rooms and tap-rooms, which Pierre de Laer had made the 
festiion, he executed some of those pictures called Bambochudes, 
and though his pencil wae as yet iuexperieuoed, and had Pot tUe 
true humour and coarse wit required by these somewhat eccentric 
scenes, still Bourdon had begun to auceeed, and in the place of 
poverty saw a more gnldeu and promising future before him, when 
an unfortunate adventure compelled him to leave Rome in all baste. 

Sebastien Bourdon, a* we should have intimated before, was a 
Protestant, This was quite sufficient for him to be viewed with au 
unfavourable eyO iu the laud of intolerance- After a somewhat 
fierce quarrel with a French painter named Rieux, whose name b*t 
for this anoeduM would bo utterly unknown, the latter menaced 
him with his vengeance, and threatened to denounce him to ihe 
Holy Inquisition as a heretic, Very likely the danger was not so 
groat as ho apprehended ; but Bourdon, who was seriously alarmed, 
thought peeper to escape from the tortures of the castle of St. 
Angelo, and he took Bight, Having escaped from the Papal terri¬ 
tory, he took refuge in a more huepltoble land, at Venice. life 
Visited also several other Italian towns, and at length return*^ 4p 
France, after au absence of about three year*. i, ■ y . j 

It was a profitable voyage to tbo young artift in an aititio point 
of view, Buur-km had at all events learnt in Italy, the rapid 
prooes/of fashionable painting. He had watched tbe magio respite 
of the labours of the great improvvisato i-e, Andre 8aecl|l,»nd .ho 
returned to bis native laud with an ardent desire to do mucb.aud 
that quickly, if even not welt The French school of tmihtfef£'$t 
the time whim Bourdoa one* mere saw his home,’ was rufeti ter 
tiie powerful and brilliant iaflueaw of Simon Vouet. 
painter wae, therefore, without being quite preparr * 
in the feshjpn, and his successful production*-aopn 
a fact. He hatted first at MaqtpeUfer, where the ptotpitot qfi 
cathedral confided to him the execution of uva-t fh 
Fait of Simon the Hagidae.” Bourdoa pa tted <m 
mere than thirty figures, asdmly took thrremfetih 
fete eomowbat etependous design. tt 
was puMfedy exhibited hi th 
.'JtoArefiar violent and *emm 
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’$ b«t the drawing i» eemewbftt nwra knee tbftn Ui part )th . _vT t ' nTI ,i -u» n ~ .h"‘‘ Mifla * fl fl the throne twit 

retprieea wrybudr- - ■?* ^wmpeHed to addltl»tthrt WMvio w ho had bought them, aold them W» to 

Hl-KghMwto* w »>iU toe,M*md*ry »eto» te the la DjtTrfOrtaaM, the profllgftte regent of France, tu whose houte 

toomurii oaths foregmuod, the chief actor m kept ha* . , ned unt ;j t iie Hovdittion, Most of thorn are. now in 

t&ttwork tosocceed Immediately. »„,. 

, W. are told of a strange specimen-of pateting whore Bourdon of J'S' alreadv quoted, who was the iati^te friend of Setwatieu 
represented “ Mercury kdling Argos,” mwlatblft to wbiciftwri , assures us that at Stockholm the worthy painter oonfiuad 

who was seldom: in too habit of inditing, wytteg 8W »°**» wro ^ ^ ,, ailltin g 0 f portraits; and he mentions, 

these toes; - . among hie moat successful works, that of the Count Palatine, 

:' < : “0. Bourdon ! snr la peintW*. Charles Onstavus, cousin-german of the queen, the very pr.nee in 

I Dont tn eharmes l’univm, whose favour B ho afterwards abdiw 4 ®* 1 ' The nat f and 8imp ‘° 

,y ;. . On volt autant d'yetift onwto author of “Entretiens surlaVIeet lesOuvrages deaplus excellent* 

Cothtae en a &rare M*rtu». Peintres’ 1 informs us also, that the queen of Sweden, wishing to 

' What proves, however, more than the four verses of M, Mmf. ^ a mausoUura to the memory of her father Guatavus Adojhus, 

•the rapi/and universal success of Seb»»tl»n Bourdon, is th#t, to the wbo wag killed » t Luton in 1«33, requested designs of the menu- 

Sktorf February, 1MB, when the Jtoyal Academy ofPalntngwas ^ froin Bourdon; and Felib on explans to us the strange and 
instituted he w.Ct admitted to the highly honourable position ef d[ project which he, toe leatn.d apd ingenious author, had 
“toc tweli" Scuts, under whose patronage th toto J* ed-ft’project which too painter declined to present 10 toe 
society of artists was formed. Without recapitulating all the ilto#. m , Q(ieen Chrotina for good a B d sufficient reasons. . ■ 

trious masters, who were the companion* of Bourdon, 18 the l'-t of Ir , truth, our artist was doomed to be the Wandcnng Jew of 
Criders of the world-renowned Aoademy, w» mf « ent,0 n ** ^painting. The queen at Sweden; not satisfied will, having her 
Seur Dugnernicr, an'aide ministare painter of that time, whose £ liad chmsbed the ftffibhion to leave an equestrian PWtrwt 
HZ'S ds married, ItogWnU who «wm known * ^if, which she than rested Bomjon to htoe and pto^ 
court and had many fried.," rays *»,+ “ beca*. A powerful (fflm , er „ the king 4 Vp-to. The F«neh P«J«1» « 

and influential supporter of hi* hrotberdn-lnw. plet#re and put it on boaf l a vessel which was about to set sail tor 

1 Strange caprice and freak of the fickle artisil *1 ths v**y f h0 p eH issula, ami personally disliking a km 5 v °y a 3 e . he m8( g 

ta6ment when fortune was at Ms door, m a rare and „ rM ^ tl)a Sound snd made tlie best of his way to Pan . He 

humour, Bourdon, instead of opening it wide, closed it and thought ^ ^ ^ beeft IHOro fortunate, had he been guided by some 
of' seeking it elsewhere. It WMCurrently rumontod that the dm- ^ aBga . far , on his arrival in Pans, the prudent traveller 

Srbaneea and civil tumults caused by th. Fwde ba^ delved ^ ^ ^ { ]mXed with ti>« equestam statue of the 

•iitort. Of the means of subsistence, But tbs truth to, ‘h«tUm*u hail veriflhed ta a slupwreck. This was a vuttotar cwn^- 

Chrjstina of Sweden, to civilise ft little her more than se»M»rbaroes ^ whicU nmde Bourdoe alt the move prudent ami tooughtmi of, 
court, had already collected around her » gWP of le f p *J ? en “ his personal safety. He Iramt very soon afterwards that hw Pto 
poets, and sent for Bourdon to }Mn them. «d» <m 1» MM- Jbe had ftbjured toe Protestant religion and ah lie ted the 

adventurous Bourdon started fbv Stokhetm, thftt ^.tolnorthern He ftt (mfle w „ ^ yi idea of returning to Sweden, and 

VeMce, and one of the most pirtunwioe site* to the worl d just as Paris hU to*etto»s of pvofcs>or of the Acailem 0 

he would have set out for Versailles. '•**** fainting, which named hm f-tor on the 6th of July, 1056, in 

protect the arts, and who really was petetoed 0# tMent te ^j company with Sarr«*in, biebran, andErra.d, 

ISred Bourdon with open arms, made hiw hmr firet pMn»«- ^w began tow «^»t'tbn epoch of extensive labours. Nqt to 

Sded to him, it is said, the kaeporsWp rf.ril pwt ^ ^ meutiou tond-eajie* and 4**l «ckade>, winch poured w_ to «>rv 

’’the* r Hn-esnd, and which with ft rtow. H h«e hm M ordinary rapidity from bis easy and inexhaus ililc P™«‘ 1 ,2' e paiDHi 

SSK perfect security, toe ftBowwl to Om »« tUe cberta m for & J&hW “f *• OoUegmto Church of St. Benedota 
etoteh toey had been petoril te he mi to Swed »- , m Christ de*4-«t the Virgin's Feri,’ whioh was gr, ally k dl ‘v 

-e Batin too rtfi- ^toisf of the etoiwta of etoew was ifttoer » * Woman tiken in Adultery,’ for the Oiambre des Enqutois, 

itoi^Wfer an artirtri^Writoltoe* desire in Bfe, and that to „ Gur ;ri wilb Ma y Mag dales," H to® Chornbredes Comptes; 
’^riitej BoMdon was stotot*« to pMnt.to? h«to8i #nd th# ® „ The Sacrifice of Solommi," At th# Hhtol of Wwi end ft 

. SSj efiMfhted that Stole portrait whito Hftatenii »nd Michel rf o her paintin ^ the enumeration of which m tow place 

'Iriefle hart engraved, and which has ever sinoo been the omciai, y ^ wtt0 }i space. . . . . 

SiXihriWiiiteitoHAl portrait of the femons qiuen oi ^ aMttg of the first “Christ ’ »llnde<l to-thatpm^ 

• SSS»« '-'\J ... ... by Bourdon for the Oollegiftte Churoh of St. BeB^toHl^#, 

' ’ '«***• *’ ^ vrhdHtole anecdote of SebMto<m ** u hitftly'ra.h»i8Aniis«ipi1»ote» e» toe ■* b toti p%t , || . 

■riisteraiS^S ^ jiist^ eiAi' mMi iiutMepeetotofihftpteturee. While Qrpmdlti ■ “It is.” he eaye, “hia maste pace; Jto 
»;M- to pMntlnt to« qntonto. pertrrit, ^rtoto* ; - . ei toe atyto 

Ti!lJSj 5 i*i woMdMt“ 


891% ' 



atm.- -nkf. sbonB^Sfe'igSw^imt Ok pc inter »« wise eibugb 
t kfrimpli$rth«U. ^h^jiemito be a recognised fact in art, tbit : 
while drawing* admit of the introduction of a great many personages, 
tbs painter is wUet to lessen their number, as not in keeping with 
the eubUtUifcyand unity of high art. In a painting, too many figures 
ertdte WBftudon.' and destroy that repose so necessary to a historical 
f|etan.'A : Sre nay see from the information afforded ns hy Mariette, 
!A*:rel»tiOa to Bourdon, that instead of ripening and oorroctihg his 
thoughts as Poussin did, Sebastien threw his various projects 
; onpaper, and was quite satisfied, instead of any correction or search 



ijfifto. ,;|ndging-hot(ses ,ff fise.totie*, 

‘«h*k on £ SQ A year, youjd «* JMX&» ;m.*W|MJSr ,VJ " *' 
flesuro-lsoking lanes ofkhe city,' as the quon&yt 

in its glory. Its hotels were magnificent,--«ad 
of mark and tikelihibofi. , j»,th® one mentioned, atafe 
a roof of nine compartments of unequal sue, th* 
and Phaeton on the wainscot lie order«i Mg pupils ^eigMgtft 
fourteen littie octagon squares, the allegorical figqt*! 
and the Arts.”. Vie ornamenting and painting of this ffiktjfi&k'. 



TUB nsois AND 0BIM>.—WBOM ^ PAJWTIWU BV KOMUOK, 


.afterimprovement, to follow ap his first effort nf improvisation by 
t ,,,a hew improvisation. 

His most important work was the decoration of tiie Hotel de 
f . .Jtastonviltiers, in the island of Saint Louis. This locality in the 
Faria, so littie known in the present dgyto tourists and 
one of the most eurious Oginere of tiiat curious city. 

, saored,from a# invasion of iiaprcvcraIt wag.. 

-sa&iM*#'"* & f-ddcnaTile hotels, a perfcrt JBe^fcayjajm an island, 
■■^11 :ig^|g | i pM s.-wfth courts and yards, and le%'a^sM wHtfKMV' 
•, g*elg*gt*<J SOgiJHr *to finest ■ 

^/.yhilethe re^hay^hwg tuned 


of the richest monuments of the showy and fanciful elegance# Jhe' 
seventeenth century, was completed'by arO^teet.UrtigeraH^ tag*; 
lands of flowers nud fruits, painted by Canirmetem .and^ Jitowejjjr, 
tigjAb^egrge^ as he wa» celled ia his .day.-^ 
these beautiful paintings have jpgfii^^MA 
about them, beyond % mere regard pf thgir Un»* e**^ JjWre 
hedJi.ot, written descriptions, .and, better #111, ^•^^yingg,^.|^W»>'' 
bjnwJi9it.de Yauroee, the favourite.- 
ffijiaprlBla printed Us " 

uato rt e ift e m u i m t^ :„ m , ft . ^ 
















* ;b1 oii^jsfcli^Wtoe' 

if we wept ']Charles Ubnifi, 'Wasbetter 
gflbsl V e -m* id ty etndy for undertaking' thin very brilliant 
V s » polntofs 'flifli 8» Ihfexhaustible imagination, bis 
‘wKtbeesl Bto*iU4ependent immoiir, and with all this, a constant 
style, eemhbrtd to make him the decorator par 
tbit jjy One bf those prolific, proud artists, as prompt m 
• eoheeption, who are fully qualified to interest 
; and amuse ns without profundity of painting, but not without 
fcrffiienoy, In produotionB which, although not wholly addressed to 
toe mind. Still take their impression from it. The decoration of 
the interior of a patoee can, and ought to be only tlie means of 
striking the attention^ of astonishing and flattering, the looks. The 


a -aertakt eictent, they j4* 

.LaSyi; 1 *Wr most brilliant 1 

®fi®w»*ida, much '• 

fca^C sffect, a perfectly novel and curious art ’of ama^l^ 
drapery * in ftae, * vWaoity of exeoutiott and a warmth of ps«fl> 
whichate to be seen eveh in the rendering of toe engraver. Whab-., 
«n we‘ imagine, for example, more cold than the- subjects treated . 

‘ by Sebastlen Bourdon in the octagonal, round,- or evat Wunpwt-., 
meats be had to, paint! The Virtue, and toe Arte, Wrih their 
usual attributes and. their accustomed costume, “are the somewhat 
dull subjects undertaken by this impetuous artist. And yet he has 
shown m vigour and his power by almost everywhere replug tt 
symbol by an action. ' He hreto represent “Music. _ He tells toe 
charming table of Arion, who, at the moment of being oast mto 
the raging waves by a ship’s crew, obtained leave to touch his 




artist who Should attempt to elevate toe mind to profound medita- 
ttont would fell in his object, because the very existence of this 
%itin£ted train of toougfcLin the, spectator, would draw his atten- 
>to«B the magntiKuce 01 tiie whole. A painter, who is- 

Megfehp OT three figftfes, to Concentrate toetotprssdon 
tlcvdted thoughts, tot most secret impulses' of the 
ntoS'toe human mlAd id n jiiottfre, is ; not toe man 
paintings which safe destined to dazrio toe imagina- 
Wloblas Bustoi was gifted wift. too; serious a 


lyre, and thus attracted a dolphin,' which took him on his back, 
and escaped with him to Cape Tenarus. Thie is the way that 
Sebaatien Bburdon Celebris toe magic power or harmony, by 
moans of an ancodote femiliar to, every stndent of that apj^WW 
lore of gods and goddesses which the ancients have batoM to 
ns in each very beautiful terms, that we forgive the nWWWty 
• within ter'too outward loveMness. A Frerfftritto taye^Mwys 
' occupied vrito the idea that he must make' a picture redbri^WKye 
’ 'evefttotag—A pfcbiter, he snhetitutes for toe mestotwyefwadWana 

J ftuv^ufe,' 

,uk A «*Jlrekil#’ eWKTOMW 











■ ‘ p m '«•*»* ^iip,'whioh, • 

" •'Mwfit this am have vulgarised the , 

W *■ 11 IJ, x‘ ■' ■ ■■ ‘ ' 1 * 

• idtria^fci'lMd to* paint “Geometty.” Instead of remamiug ' 
tradition, he r collects the hint rjr Of Arelii- 
mdM*,'-’ and' se»s the occasion to represent a town on fire, and 
.fllBMA^ItfcAse unbridled feroe’ty and wild intoxicatl >n contract in 
‘iSaetWe manner with the sublime tranquill ty of the philo- 
, Iftpk' 1 ' All thO* heroes of classical antiqttitv are called upon to 
flake ili person, in place of their wearisome attributes and ith- 
'MMeOtatioal n mentitiss, which were sc repugnant to the boiling 
’, 1 southern genius of onr artist. We are indeed led to observe, that 
t*0 tiiore mtiphysieal bis subject is, the more does he shew his 
itigenni y in giving a striking and enercelic form to his ideas. 

“ Astronomy " servos as a pretext to Bourdon to fall us i he story of 
the emperor Hadrian, who. preparing a sacrifice, is » famndod to see 
the 1 ghtning s'r.ke the alter and cast to the gronud the priest and 
the victim. It would have been hardly p. slide to invent better 
aa eri.il*, to have fottud more happy and s icoessful outlines, or to 
unite in a eamp'ltioii of sncii small size mote life and a grauder 
character. The proud, quick, and noble gesture if the emperor, 
the bull struck by the lightning, the foreshortened figure of the 
eatrlfleer-~s.il this is in a savage stjle, aud .executed with a vigour 
*Mgh is not' far short of ;eaius. 

’The triumph of Pompev, drawn by Olympia homes, the libe¬ 
ralities of Augustus, ea ting heaps of sesterces to the Roman peoi le, 
tire oel brated act of S.u-evol i burning the hand .hat ha t killed the 
guard of Por eoa instead of Porsena himalf, represent “ Magna¬ 
nimity,"^'liberality, "and “Constancy.” AH the active and familar 
fignes in fable and history are presented to us iu the place of 
insipid abstractions, on I most amateurs will allow, with consider¬ 
able success. The allegorical subject of “Pa ntiug” is celebrate I in 
' a picture whicli reminds us of toe story of Alextnder presenting his 
favourite Campaspa to the great, painter A|ielles, who, while panning 
her for the'king, has fillon in 1 .ve with her. It will readily be 
allowed That the king, the nrt st, and tliesfovelv her,tine if the 
. tale, whose beauty enhances the generusity of Alexander, sotis- 
%e :orly replace the u usl dry mementos (p. 18). In everything 
we find the subject speaking, animated, alive. Even the cold- 
subject .of “ Grammar ” ii elfithed in tlie form of a young 
woman watering plants, according to an ancient troditi. n of tlie 
imaginative Greeks. 

The learned^Collectors of anecd.ites pretend that the authorities 
of the Church 'of St. Gerrais ordered from Bourdon six pictuies 
destined for ths ornament of the nave, which were to recount 
the hi t ry of the “ blessed patron of the church and of its friend 
fit. Protais.” Bourdon accordingly a t to work. But m fortunately 
. for him, as regards the execution of tiiis order, he cru'd uot get rid 
of his Caivinistio feelings; and not being able to abjure bis religion, 
like the accommodating queen of Sweden, he was ted, with regard 
. to the pious martyrs whose apotheosis lie was painting, to p, rpetrate 
certain jokis on their history, which were very offensive to the 
churchwardens. Bourdon wits thanked, and dismissed, the more 
that his firat picture, the “ Beheading of St. Protais,” did not re¬ 
ceive the approbation of the chapter. This picture, which is to be 
found iu the Louvre, is generally considered by Roman.Catholics to 
be worthy of the blame Which it received from the worshipful 
chapter of St. Gervais. The labours of Bourdon were continued by 
Philippe' de Cliampaigne, Lesneur, and (iouiay; and on a candid 
examination of “St Gervais icfneiug^to sacrifice to*False Gods," 
w« afie not led to regret the change from Bourdon to Lesudur, 
however Btueh we may sympathise with, and comprehend, the 
: ;»«cy natural feelings of the Calvinist. ; 

3?iS*h* landscapes of'Bourdon are not the least important parts of 
•Jtlfitrorfca. Everybody is familiar with thorn ; everybody has seen ' 
*' old book* and albnml, in tfis6p;fiiidowh an4 

Idstmmrite eubjeht,, ’‘l^e’hfllMtoQS^ppt’’ 

'|pe';fini. Width' tite grandeur 'bfktMe'fo almcat.bn 1 A 
e.evntfou 'ft’ithgsnbjek.,, Whsh'era;*i^Wesj, in tfp/' 



' lived at a time when the sentiment % .. 

itieif. in’Fftume,’ at ji|F events &’tjss 
become the 'bate in pointing, podtty, (md 
the fashionable artist, and in the psgtn of 
in the end, made nature ,ak** r ridieujotjs,' 
eyes of the artists of those days, was hut attbttfoi^. jfo ^ 
the mete amusement of man, the frame to Which their AjSa 
developed. In those artifioia]'times, certainly no n 
Academy, Lenain excepted, would have ever thought' it 
a painter's landscape could be anything else but . a 
invented, composed to serve aa the theatre of one of th^yjS^lMui 
or vulgar dramas which 611 ,up the history of humanity, 
any one else, ooald Bnmion escape the universal tendency of« 
school—be, wjiose fancy always overpowered every other feeling. 
His landscapes are, therefore, wholly drawn from his extrav igaut 
and sombre imagination. There is none of that wanuthwhich the 
subjeot demands; none of that golden eastern glow, to which we 
alluded in our last number.* We find violent and savage hoTses 
galloping along a vast plain; brigands dragging along the body of a 
man whom they have just slaughtered; warriors on the wfttoh • 
travellers alarmed ; or cavaliers galloping away from some startliqgj 
danger. Sometimes we hive Spanish muleteer* making their way 
along difficult roads; but his favourite subject is the “Holy 
Family,” Joseph and Mury dying with their precious burden from 
the wild rage of His enemies to the land distantly seen beyond the 
flowing waters. Moreover, despite the introduction of these figures, 
the iandscapgs of Sebastian Bourdon “always represent uninhabited 
or auinhabifaible countries, dotted here and there with ruins whose 
presence would be difficult to explain, did we not know what exists 
in European Turkey, where vast plains, deserted, uncultivated, 
and abandoned, yet teem with the ruined habit itions, nftener with 
the crumbling tombs of the millions who once dwelt there. ’Twas 
such scenes Bourdon loved to paint—scenes which might once have 
been beantifni, 

" TUI, when the ruthless conqueror came 
With vongefu sword and eyes of tlaine, 

'Twos from its state y basis hurled, 

W here the bulbul 1 day long 
( harms the valley with her song 
And at eVning'- silent gloom 
Sighs above Saadi’s tomb. 

Now he wander, wide and far, *>' 

Along the plains of Israkar, 

Whose ruined temples and whose shrines ■ /- 

No longer give the voice of prayer, , 

But while the Day God brightly shines 
HU aiturs He iu ruins there! ,j_ 

Where pala. es and tombs are spread, _ . 

Sad relics ot the mighty dead! 

An I while he gazes on each scene, 1 

Where pomp and p'.wer and wealth have been ; 
Where co-tly pearls and rubies shone '< ’ 

Upon th, steps of Jemsheed*, throneJ ’ 

. 1 he owl within her lonely cell 

bits bropdimr o er the pride Of king*/ 

And watch, s like a sentinel 

♦ Above the wreck of human th|pgs.” 

Ho paints solitary scenes, it is true ; bnt not the melancholy t^d 
silent and solemn solitudes of the tender Lesueur, hut, en the eew-i 
trary, savage, broken, terrible solitudes, teembg with Oil iWtudlMti 
of creation, the fall of heavy waters;' tiie-roariag of the hleak wlmi;^ 
the ehttildering of the trees, as in the tempests of 0«Htspn^*iid'd|k'' : 
and then the unexpected rolling of etutrfot wheels over - fain? tends 
AAd even When agricultural occupations, the' MmaMItW 1 * '**“’*'' 
the harvest, and hay-making, inraune the eubJCet-mirtter ef i 
scs^ak,'';t|e.'SsstU flgares introduoed have a qtniiat 
loth® rudeness of ke / «|itd^h4p^^il| r - 
neiUtti ef iWhat we have, see* ^ km 

»*yie^.theVei^^-' i Jhd|iMfeiW' 

.Ik 1 riuw, 1 


it.'i'.Wjv 

. i *'b 







$ Bgyptian patrn-tree* ami* Italian 
mb’ fobpoaidbl* trees, Imagf* 


&^:tri‘wiiata tola weehtricity it a j it 
tot, affording them novel and picturesque 
f seriously seduce tad captivate thorn who 
, r J_e i tMte^y v rf‘t4V 4ftge t^ pnad'trned and'real nature, the 
^ tue.^h of Cbarlei II. to that of Milton and Shtkspsare ( 
'“^a’jpresg'^ the htaltity writing* of Soott, Cooper, and 
ke‘ravirig». f cfa Reynolda to the truth and entire of a 
:d;t}ie false, untrue, aud theatrical, to the beauty, and loveliness 

troth. '■ / 

'Supple and varied in the style of his painting, seeking to Imitate, 
ROW the eolonrs of Lombard artists, now the grave roles of Poussin, 
Row "i|# pomp of Fauh Veronese, or the easy elegance of Simon 
fpjjdjRr-diiing over again, in fact, for a crowd of masters what, in 
U^tining, he had dona for Claude Lorraine and Benedetto— 
SebaOtiep Bourdon naturally applied to various subjeeis-the great 
diversity of his aptitudes and his characteristic*. We find him 
descending with sat eft etion to the intoricrs of guurd-houses in the 
st>lsof Michael Angelo des Batailles or of John Miel, and to wild 
gipsy scenes in the style of the brothers Leuain aud do Callot. It 
M quite useless to disguise a fact which any picture-dealer will be 
able to prove, These little pictures aro much more sought after 
than many uf his mere ambitious works. The real fact is, that in 
the** pretty and agreeable trifles—delicious little treasures at 
times — Brnrdou Is marvellously successful, without, however, 
having any of that style which, lu the Dutch, is nulv.tf. He 
introduced an agreeable mode of colouring into them, a phjnauey 
of style, the general base of wbiefa was ihot fine gray tune which 
colourist* are So fond of—Velasques, for instance, Simeon Chardin, 
and DandrC Harden, whose manner no one, according to a critic of 
the eightoeuth century, understood bettor than Bum don. 

Upon this neutral aud soft ground Is admirably relieved the 
brilliant and gaudy rags of bis Bohemians, tb* bright adjustment* 
of hit cavaliers, the yellow vests of his old soldiers, or the red feather 
,, of'h beaver cast carelessly on the ground. The wide-topped boots, 
the Chamois leather gloves, and the buff jerkins also play their part, 
With drums which serve the soldiers to gamble on with dtoe. He 
Js also very fond of introducing an old lean horse with outstretched 
peck, hi* dirty whito cropper brought Up by a warm ray of the 
tun. After carefully studying for so long a time, in antique has, 
Wliefe, that type of race-horses with swan-like necks that diew 
- the triumphal chariots in ancient Borne, Bourdon suddenly catches 
glimpse of a caravan of ragamuffins, and, forgetting *11 the sub¬ 
limities of style, caught for a moment by a genuine bit of nature, 
fct, paints, with ensrgy tb* lean Roxinante mounted by a knight of 
I«1 gad rueful countenance, or the injured steed of the company if 
1 wMisdlau* to the “Comic Romance” of Scarrnn. 

gaid in the hooks of art-critics of the engravings of 
Bebaatien Bourdon j and some even go so tar as to assert, that they 
are fit to rank alongside the productions of the best masters in the 
cabiaeto of amateurs. Thus carelessly is history written, above all, 
timAistory of art, which being on a subject with regard to which 
fewyundentond much, every attempt at guiding men’s minds, in the 
right, dirwtiou should be strictly correct and impartial. The error 
nrijtoa frsm the critics of we era copying word for word the ideas 
ahM 'ririmght* nf those who haw* preceded them, without ever taking 
tim 'teonbis to think or reflect for themselves in anything like an 
ildgpwdMl ssmmar.. The truth is, that the engravings uf the artist 
1 of jfc»tpMU*r .«« only worthy of being eoUceted and .preserved' by 
. rafrwfe W* able to drfcw from them .happy ideas, 


,bata* works «f arfoto b* kept in the 
tiwy «w vwty inferior. ; They are executed 
‘ cwW meMv pleane men whoee taste 
hfiift study of keaatiftd Italian tin* engrav- 
Cawwsi, and the 


a** -klLs^ 

Blip V,?m|.'plslt«k of the si*, of , 4 $ 
doli «»d heavy when they api»mv to be wiitcSil 
with « **bre, erydely, roughly, toatffistieally. The roughnees, jjjjjijf.' 
li Qut jn kistpitig titih the totefttton of the style which is vWMs^ 
the figures.. In a picture ,where the grtUttcks* tit* tirquMf 
select elegant form,.a graceful gait and mien, it is not reasonable 
for the execution to b* so much behind iffie thought. This Is * 
exactly the error of Buurdeni His heeds act graoefol and' pleating; 
his Madonnas are; extremely pretty, a Httie to the taste »f Parmesan p 
but thejr c •stume and other details display unpardonable ntgligsnee. 
His draperies seem to convey the idea of hia having studied them 
on a stiff lay figure. Tlmy never clothed,* human form-let it 1m, 
here rdfaembered that we are speaking of. his engravings—and., it 
must be apparent that, without foiling into the exaggerated seeking 
after effect which give's to drapery the appearance of wet linen, 
sticking here and there on the body, it is well that the form of'the 
human figure be seen, and that the folds should have some object 
in view. With Bourdon the drapery is in general greatly of that- 
metallic look, that stiff unwieldy conception so often found to. the 
engravings of Albert Dnrer, without pot searing at the same tim*. 
any of hie learned precision. His Virgins are clothed to stiff rtg% 
or in angular cloaks which are exceedingly displeasing to the sye^ 
and which mar the effect of his general posture. His best eiLct*jR. 
this lino are his trees and hia backgrounds, which at times *r* 
touched off with considerable delicacy and lightness. - . 

Tiie flue works of Bourd m are not, therefore, these hasty engrav* 
togs, but lather tho. e which h>. has touched yp with Me burin, eg. 
some few which he has devoted himself to with mors attend B. 
earnestness, aud deteimination to do justice to bis subject. Hit- 
"Halt of the Holy Family” (p, D) is one of t * richest and 
noblest compositions of the French school. Wo find ip it some of tiiR 
sublimity of Nicolas Poussin. How admirably the verdure aglriM 
with the buildings, and what ait august character doe*, top seep* 
assunefrojn the v.ry solemn!.y of the landscape! We rewmk fdMl 
the ineffable sadness of the Virgin, surrounded by the childish 
garnet over which -he pr.sidc* with a> much grace; and w* t-Bfo 
the more notice of this, as it is not common in the wort ¥ the* 
painter. The action of the washerwoman, wardeu**t work, formg. 
a great contrast with the tranquilii y of tbe’Vratoi nat group. Bye]) 
tho Retails uf the donkey engaged in rating his thistle* aid fh*. 
ducks piayii g to the water, mid h&tpily and barmoni usly tfotkff, 
beauty of the picture, which is a minting «f toped history Rpt; 
ordinary nature. 11 „ • , ;; , j|: 

One chsmcU rustic feature to Bourdon, another of thoas ihtogalit 
which h« resembles Poussin, is bis taste for arei ftecttitv, * Will).'' 
him, as with ihe Norman pain er, the tui dines introduepd to-oklri 
comp.«ilions hold a very important place. Bat While, ea ti# cn# 
hand, Pott-sin uses them soberly, and «h*n it is fit they ikovidi.b*. 
use i, Bourdon, on the ot' er, abusie this love, and goes so far ».**. 
make it an habitn.il source of compodt on. Tailfossont baa 
with eunaiderablo truth, “that m.e of tb* things which 
characterise the picture* of this master to—tb* #aw« may-ti* saidt«V ■ 
It a engravings—the habit he has of placing in the foreground aridd-i ' 
tectnral remiitos, and always round forms opposed to squnve ettor.;, 
Wo will suppose that he has too many sirsighi lines in * pw“ , >® : : ; 
the broken re ains of a column come to his assistance. If he «*; ts 
ti bend or seat one of his figures, to prnke it «#<ume w a*ti*Vlft'; 
at variance with those which are upright, imnudistely a pi «*Rfi»n < 
old walJ, a hapj y pedestal, starts feom thq greund at U*.ewtuwi- A 
He makt# a very, pioture>que tree of the variety of these, ;• 

But besides that-tha. wpMitiffia Is |*rtpih)ai; ft. tolwgt 
illusion, because it is impiobtdde.;’ 

'When gsmug^rt..the,arohiteetural priMaffijaM 1 
ftucy him ajudwi ¥ MApitiff,;. • % fifcjfflfafclli i 

jeefe 'B»|'he rqcpgaised' mart, kfc. 










passage from Heaton ‘ fh« Jhhissb ' of the :> heroes wrsro 
large and spacious,- udj- it the Mine .'time, salted to the climate. > 
Tha'oouri was tnrrouaded by a gallery, about whiob the bed¬ 
chamber* were.bailt, - There was a direct entrance from the court 
to the hall, which was the common place of resort; moveable seats 
stood along the sides of the walls. Everything glistened with 
bra®/' 'Osr tine side was a place of deposit, where the anus were - 
.kept/,' la the ’background was the hearth; and the seat for the lady 
mansion, when she made her appearance below. Several 
eohdacted from thence to a higher gallery, near which were 
'thitSrambeni of the women, where they were employed in houoe- 
jpld labours, especially in wearing. Severed outhouses, for the 
purpose of grinding and baking, were connected with the house ; 
Others for the common habitations of the male and female slaves; 


WMtwgfti^Wn^lid'’< y r 
■There we ooeastons, however, when , 

the 'pictures of-Bourdon, 

line, to balance the Masses of colour, or® mahr ; th*. reipasi»slf 
parts appear less Bijuape .by ropposing them^tetliiundjhn^^l^?' 
vice vena. When this i« not die case, hie ‘palaot^abjiosli'lrib#^ 
invented of a new and original -style of arriuteetgi^' haifihA^h*^ 
grand eccentricity of his landscapes and histOthAJ-'subjMtit 'ia J p^0' 
is u composition hy this-master, one of those whieh perished 'with* 
the Hotel de Bretenvilhere, and which -Hie burin of Bbnidoh'-atrdi;' 
his pupils has preserved, 1 in which architecture is the objenfc'/Jfif 
bears a singular title, “ MogmficBntia.” Artemiaia, wuiremdei^' 
her women, contemplates thfe monument which she,has ereotedtei 
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WOHKS OP MEF.CV IHVAUM1 THr, SU'Ki.- PKOM A PAIOTrKO BY BOl'IUWX. 


ascl stables for the bums. The stalls, for cattle were cwu- 
■inacly in the fields. . Astonishment is excited by the abundance of 
'4pgJa$'hp%,of the precioijBand baser.ones, with which the nun- 
tk^^rfiei wfiich tfie household utensils were 

;.qig^‘,.Vl» f4&if$44' 0 ,d «3» fibenj} ,the,.reats were made of 
't^n.'’Wgte;r -%-washing was presented in golden ewers on silver 
J&ftlW..' ^;|en 9 l% apps,. utensils,, were ornamented with .them. 

gbldk, ; w*s o% gilded, we 
4, Wt® ftis 'ffltlih ii'pte^ous metals} 

SjtfjS m * jjdtit re*S«(f£lng tfis jdlmT whefi Ire, Ipeahs of it as, 
gite, Alim, in'the land of fihe Hali«»s, Host of the gold 
“ *-« *<« where this metal in d»;t*r- time» was-so- 
'-were, for. themostpart, ( i 
;.’ ‘A;)/,,,/ 

jU’ 




Mausolus. .Bern the decorator has proved,himself to. he.,,, 
of extraordinary inventiou. This monument, of wbirh,,’ife 
oxists nowhere bat jj the brain of our artist, is compoge^h 
orders of architecture piled one upon another, and ^tmai 
by a pyramid which, on all sides, present® a^ig^i ctjfjffjj** 
frm if hpf»*° *he summit, Jrom jfa'ffjfa’efjlfcjm 
-terth.fiigr Wsw in jhjrsjr, 

% S$*£ 

Wht%!»fparete pilasters ,©f % Us . 

wiUw'it;»iadiSW#, and domplwily 4d*«4 Wfe ttitd 
'wjjjffflm Steps ranging , ( 



















rr'rT^r^.' -t— n*c* — 

,"WonowMni* dee Beaux Arte,” to worktofet .se«»rgarrtt, 
.^^^ .Tvmainai wtotomcnth* without coming > out. 
~’ : " '“rtijfai I|ji - itoinp ’itttVr ,»i uaeeswij^;*eiivify, 

d^age tod a iafte softened to natnnl fire, to, preserved 

- c h.t«i»w tt« tteeor&tioa of *palace confided to him; * kind 

«f painting' which, - M we tove already remarked, so admirably 
ssS^'ite'.fctiKty mind'and'the rapidity of Us brush. Louie 
Xllfi^infiwt, oonflded to him, in company with Nicholas Loir, bis 
pnpil, n«d slwady his rival, the task of decorating some halls of 
'vtia'pilsce'of tlie Tuttl cries, espadaUy some of the lower halls. But 
• Bdtadsn ms unable to finish the task to had undertaken. A 
viofeott fever seised Urn in the month of Hay, 1071, and carried 
Um-^E in a few' days, at tire early age of fifty-five. He died 
president of the Academy. 


' ’ Ito^waa-towaosrtrduftuiltor*, wtoee rStoa^dosm^mssi* 

Pelfbito, who trastto friend. of Setottieu Bourdon, speaks 1 w 
interest of tto prodigious fcciUty af this: master, whose gt ft g fe 
however, to freely oensnm, while to is warmed and animated,by < 
the fire which animates his works, especially in,his youth •ff 
‘ riper' age. But a writer who appears to have, admired Bourdon* 
very much, cannot help expressing his regret “ that-he jjjri not 1 
finish his pictures a little more, and that hedid not preserve that 
boldness and that courage of the mind which gives strength to per¬ 
fect Ids' invention by constant labour." * We may to allowed tot 
suggest that, perhaps, a greater assiduity would hot have corrected, 
the defeots of a too ardent imagination. “It is even true," says 
FeHbleu,+ “that his first thoughts, and what ho executed w^h 



THE 1U1.T OF THE KOEV FAMII.Y. -FHOJ! A I’AIKTINO BY BODBJiyJT. 




BJdrdpn ieft behind him several daughters, who were very auc- 
fftntfws In the miniafes style ; and some pupils, who were 
Sated fcithfal to the frivolous traditions which to had brought 
•^jfifetyind Spread over Franco.. TR have mentioned Nicholas 
fwho Vto meie (if a ooldhrist than Bourdon, and Frioquet do 
W^jesor 1 of, imatotty id the Academy of Painting, who, 
so i^river flran a painter, undertook the task of repro- 
t woiksof hie master in line engmviogs. To these names 
'H jfatfjfc’tUm MdinJer, who.wto only a heavy Aoade- 

a ''yffi'- sjifc reaped Ifirhm'.tto writ''H im, wto W"*» 


,'y '. ""*! f , 
As 




‘J-m 


the least finish, were the works which were often more sue- 
cessful than those which he fried'to work up more completely f be¬ 
cause at the first outset, the fire of his imagination supplied, him 
with the power to satisfy the eyes ; but when he tried to puiutw 
subject completely, to stopped short, and, could never succesaftrily, 
carry it to the print it should have reached. In this Way, bf too 
careful a work, to obscured his first Ideas, rather thanrendefed 
them clear and beautiful. This has often been notioed wfth rSgard 
to portraits front his pencil. For, whatever pslns totodjt'td com¬ 
plete a head, it was noticed, that ttoeapre he sw^itto' mA the 

•wTnBltoson, “OtoemtionMW Adrifi;8esfr*“d» Beintres.” # 

: fie -etiw Oitvragee^e* plnr 
|aru|j««8^'; 
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i'.'-'Asieri aadJM Mow >»»« Mfi“« 'he 

m l pot suijJaififiMy S^JS^bisjld Mm fl'swfc principles of his ,a*fc" 

W* are.^Mi 0® wrt isabjont of this marvellous improvisatorial 
power of the, pilinfierpf M«stpollier, that one tiny ho laid a wager to 
fiai-h, in ft .day's York, twelve hernia of the rise of life, and that he 
"We are credibly informed that they were by no 
meau# tho worst heads produced by hi* fertile peneil. So much 
spowW Of prompt conception and quick painting was partly owing 
• dang rous faculty for an artist to possess -memory. 

, B mrlon had seen everything and forgotten nothing. His liead was 
like one of those museums, in which are ool’ected all the finest 
pieces of every school of pointing. Hence his reminiscences, some- 
' time,! flagrant, sometimes iaint, sometimes h:ip)>y, sometimes dis-‘ 
jointed, ineffective, and dissonant. 

We could point out many of tlnse evidmt and marked instances 
offineniorv, in a series otherwise s > beautiful, " The Seven Deeds of 
M rcy," the or'ginals of which are in this country, the engravings 
erervwhere. one of which in- reproduce Ip. hi, under the title if 
“ W irks of Mercy.” Raphael, Poussin, and Ilaunihal Oarraei i, ore 
all laid under coutribui'on. Here we have a figure of the “Inoendie 
del B-irgo” taken whoh sale; here is a complete, copy of the Genoa- 
liicus of Poussin. The masterpieces of Bologna onu those of V. nice 
bend in turn te the caprices of the French painter. But «re must lie 
just. The“P diverse reminiscences B wdouuiii‘ es his own. Figures, 
gestures, attitudes, everything which from all aides comes to his 
memory, lie unites, he “marries” together, and introduces them 
to his fiery canvas, which, after all, is improvisation -original 
eclectic sm, if we m ij- associate these two words which have so 
littl- light to meet together. Sebitslieu Bourdon stamps with his 
effigy the treasures he ha, pilfered here and there, and it may be 
Mid that his work is a melting down of Italian coins. 

From Sebastien Bourdon to Nicolas Poussin, there is apparently 
bnt a l'ttie interval, but that interval is the magic abyss of genius. 
Imagination, Vit, memory—these arc, doubtless, very fine qualities 
in a painter. But there must be added to them that profound 
sentiment, that sublime reason, that judgment, which Poussin 
Sails L: Hums tu d'ur tic Viniila tjit. mil hc pr.ttl ewitlir , HI a’>»/ 
to Unit pur le tlrMU* The golden branch was what, Sebas¬ 
tian Bourdon wanted, to take’ the very first rank in the French 
School. There me too many thoughts with n want of judgment, 
they become watte red anil without guide, just, as the slavish 
multitude of whom Tacit ns speaks, who finding them-ehes without, 
masters, were struck with terror and alarm — Vultjut tint recivrt 
poridnm, mean! 

Bourdon, as we have said, is not known by his pictures alone ; 
amateurs of a certain class admire him also for etchings and 
engravings, D’Argenville only. attributes forty to him, but the 
number must bo raised to forty-four, and the description of them 
may be found in the excellent work of SI. Robert Dnmesaii, “be 
Peiutre-Graveur Francais.” To this the learned student is referred; 
yve shall confine ourselves to the best of the 'pieces 

Old Tkstamest,- “ The Return of .lano' ,” “ The Seven Works 
of Pity,” a continued series of pieces iu Roman figures, with 
the following titles :—“ Esurientes pa.seen “Potare sitientes 

“ floijiitio exipere (exeipere) advenas“Vestire nudos 
“ JBzros curare “ Uberare nptivos “ Rcpelire mortuos.” 
These sev.en works, engraved niirl known Jiy 1 lie above names, 
were copies of seven pictures which are now in England. They 
are hi* finest productions. There is in them great nobility iu the 
arrangement of thu figures and in tlje lines, hut the details arc 
unfinished and sacrificed to the dignity of the figures. Tiie ex¬ 
pression we should expect, to meet, tin- ivougelical tenderness of 
' the sacred text which tiie painter has sought to translate, arc 
replaced by a •somewhat grand eccentricity, by a marked and 
striking style which astonishes and pleases. “ The Works of 
Mercy," filled mi they are with reminiscences, have become a potest 
. scarce of inspiration for subsequent artists, they haw, in fact, been 

» by 1, Amiran—a feet width demonstrates their ancccss. 

, Tj»^»msT. r -“The Angelic Salutation “The Visits- 
iAnnunciation to the Shepherds.” 4 

fir ouch ..of Virgil, which nobody can pick,. 
fcj|| f un by destiny. ... ■ ^ \ 


.*fi4theporfain ” -... .'» . . ' v < in.'lif' iA&k' 

PpiL-bxsotH Pisces.— >“ |he 'Virgin *fid Bwhi’ ■ 
of'ltl4»; ,, .;fjThe Infant Christ trampling on Sin 
into Egyptanother “ Flight into Egypt.” . . • 

Large PiBOMi.—“The Holy Family and St. Catherine,-5% 
Virgin of the Terrace;” “The Virgin and the Ulrdi’’ 

Dream of JosephThe Angel advising St. Josephj” Flight 
into Egypt;” another “Flight into Egypt;” “Halt in Egypt;*’' 
“ Return from Egypt“The Holy Family and Angela 
Holv Familv nnrl tin "WiiHhcrwroman : t? “ Th© Baptism 8f fijr; 

• ' ■ ,v . j , it'i i " , 'iSf : 


Holy Family and tin ’Washerwoman;” ‘‘The w $@r. 

Eunuch.” • ' ' ' " 

Sckrx*.—T wo pieces in the styla of Fierrn.de Laer, not numbered 
—“ The Poor resting,” “ The Child drinking.” 

Lanuscams, chiefly with subjects from the Old and New Testa¬ 
ment. These form a series of twelve, not figured, and to width 
the catalogue of M. RoKrt Dumesnil give* no mane,- but of which' 
there is a full description. 

There arc three Apocryphal pieces attributed to Bourdon 

1. “.The Holy Family,” in an octagon frame. This piece has 
been recognised to l>« the work of Je m Miel, in the excellent data* 
logue of R»s,i, picture-dealer at Rome, in 1700, la which we find 
this lino :—“ fiitayliu (Fa nuafwte tit Giovanni Miite.” 

2. “The IT.ily Family,” full length, which M. Robert Dumesnil 
supposes to lie by Cara, who is simply called the publisher of It.' ' 

3. “The Virgin beneath an Arch,” which is believed to have 
been executed .by Mariette. 

The engravings of Bourdon show the power of his talent in many 
respects ; but, as we have h ui occasion to remark, they are rough, 
and want finish. The extremities of his figures want correctness 
and ddics’y. His heads are marked by distinctness, and fils 
Virgins are admirable in thou- attitudes. 

With regard to the engravings which have been executed after 
Sebastien Bourdon, there are many of very mediocre characteiy and 
a few only that are vortliy of being admired. Amongst these may 
be quoted those of Van Srhuppen. Natalis, Poilly, Fltau, Boulan¬ 
ger, and Nauteuil. 

The last-meutioned engraved one, admirably, as usual, of tfil 
Queen of Sa-cden, which is known by having the following verses fit 
the bottom ;— 

“ Christine pent dnuncr de» loi«, 

Aux camrs dvs voinqueurs Jus plus braves, ( 

Mb s 1* tc.re a-t-eilc dcs rois, 

Clui soient digues d'en litre esefaves ? *’ * 

The first proofs of this fine portrait have a full stop at the end H: 
the versee ; the second have 11 note of interrogation, in the tpnn ti 
an S ; the third have the ordinary note of interrogation. 

Natalis engraved, after Bourdon, some valual le pksteo; OtpfMty 
" A Holy Family with Angels;” *• The Marriage of fit, Catherine;” 1 
and “The Virgin, with the Infant Christ asleep.” In the first 
pro ifa of this work the bosom of the Virgin is not covered. 

Van Rchuppen has engraved "The Virgin and Dove;” fipt: 
brilliant style, the first proofs of which are before the drapery 
made to cover lhe child. At pnb ic sales these fetch over £8, ; 

Picard le Domain, B-iydell, - and Earlom, also engraved after 
Bourdon; and the enumeration of these engravings is to be found in,. 
tire catalogue of Brandes. 

Bryan mentioned among the celebrated prints, which “are 
esteemed by the judicious collector —• , - 

‘ ‘ Jacob returning to his country in the absence of Laban.’’ ' i, 

“Rebecca meeting the servant of Abraham.” , ■ ,,>? t 

“ The Ark sent back by the Philistines to th* Bethshemites ?’ 
scarce. 

The drawings of Bourdon, says D’Argenville, are fail efadnEikh 
fal fire and freedom. The striked art generally execs ted b bMi. 
lieanil; sometimes in red chalk; and, oft tpn oocasiona rtritfiaf ' 
pen. and • slight wash of Indian Ink, bistre, Indian film, eft- *> ' 
chalk, relieved with white ; he fiat also, (reaetfanet,' 
work with, black lead and white eltalk, He had faft 1 wAry0- 

! * This effusion by fkiudery msaa*!“’Cfi,!riMna liafila^i|«jjd|lh|x;[ ! 
Itaavfia pf, tb« bravest pmomreii,'! Bat fire, ^tereah- sfa fKitaiS.' 1 
wotikf to be her Maves' ‘V • 



iltough iafeh Is- 

Hriwmntiir bsatfidnwate'i And a» ektremitim* which are heavy 

" > ' , " i ‘ . ! ’ 

- As for the numerous tainting* of Bourdon, (hey must be (ought 

fotrathcr inchurcbes thauin museums. ' We have been unable to 
And »trade' of a picture by thia master, which is motioned in the 
abridgment of b’Argenvllle, and which it would be cnrious to find. 

, V;Bome business," says his biographer, “tookhim to Muntpellier; 
and during the short stay he made, Bourdon executed sevtral large 
pictures, and numerous family portraits. A tailor of this town, 
esteeming the artist, whom he knew not to 1 e rich, scut him, by a 
painter named Francis, a complete suit of clothes, with a red cap 
and oloak. Bourdon made him a present in return of his own 
portrait, dressed in the same dress, with the same cap, and painted 
Francis alongside him. This painter looking upon it as a very fine 
production, made a cupy, which he gave to the tailor, and kept the 
original.” < 

It would be interesting if any tidings eonld’lw had of this 
picture, and we should lie glad to learn that some of our learned 
readers are aWe to furnish the information. 

The Museum of the Louvre has nine pictures by this master 

1. “Noah offering a Sacrifice to God after leaving the Ark.” 
Valued at £320. 

2. “The Halt of the Holy Family.”. Valued at £320. 

8. “ Holy Family.” Valued at £12. 

i. “Christ and the little Children.” Valued at £160. 

5. "Christ taken down from the Cross.” No value is set on 
this ; at the time of the estimation being made, tliis picture was, 
doubtless, in some Paris chnroh. 

6. “The Crucifixion of St. Peter.” Variously estimated at 
£400 and £600. 

7. “ Julius Caesar before the Tomb of Alexander,” a picture in 
the style of Pousdu. Valued at .6110. 

'8. “A halt of Gipsies. Valued at £140. 

6. “The Portrait of Sebostien Bourdon.” He is seated, and 
holds in his hands the head of Caracalln. Estimated at £80 
. and £100. 

These are all that are found in the “ Handbook of 1847.” Hut in 
examining the new French galleries of the Louvre, we find 
another portrait, and two other Barolmchades of Bourdon, in t he 
style of Jean Kiel and also Le Nain, in a gray tone, which would 
be agreeable if it was not too uniform. 

, It appears to us that the connoisseurs, who in general underrate 
the real value, have here given it too high. 

The Louvre also possesses some drawings of Bourdon, more 
precious even than his paintings. 

.We remark amongst those, studies for the “ Crucifixion of St. 
peter," and th( repetition of the same subject with changes. 

<• Tobias burying one of the Children of Israel by Torchlight 
. a drawing wasbad over pencil and tonched up with white. 

a* The Apparition ef the Saviour' and the Pere Kternel grouting 
the prayers of St, Such f it drawing with the pen touched up with 
white. 

The “ Portrait of the Author,” after that which he painted in 
the picture of “ Bimou the Magician.” 

The “Adoration of the Magi,” drawn with a pen, coloured, in 
the-oollection of Hariette. 

In the native town of Sebastien Bourdon, there are some tine 
wsrrlu of this master. The following are contained in the Fabre 
Museum at Montpellier. 

■ V'JAThe Portrait of a General,” 

& A Landscape,” » very large composition, but not equal iu 
'-ei^^rraitAitin. ' 

: crossed -by a River.'' . 

• ■ .'#v-;itMDiM««fcy of the bedy of Sti Thewra.” 

■ ~ ,- Mlki. Avm. ,,>Mt piefrnreg mm given to the town by -the founder of 

; of Gipsisti” gift of M. Valedct, «f Paris. . 

* little-^etnre, presented to 

V Tia* *** fhneerly In the mayor’s 

• . vp. ’ 5 - 


j»>ordbtt;u«t:tJra head of 

fttelW frtfcfMt. by Iff, Peroghb jnn., a pupil It 

academy ofMoiftpOlto. ‘ • ' Vv»JSj® 

, la the’Museum of Grsnobie, is “The Continence of Sefplih?^’ 
This picture formerly formed a part of tbs g Very of the Hotel «f ; 
BrgtohvilUeny of which we have already spoken. It was placed 
over one of the ebitnneys of that hotel. In 1811, It was given to 4 
the Museum of Grenoble hy the imperial government.--In that of-' 
Toulouse, “The Martyrdom of St. Andrew.” This painting is 
well painted, and is not wanting in style.—In the Museum cl Lille, 

“ A Car supported by Angels.” 

The paintings of Sebastien Bourdon width are found in the 
Museum of the Louvre are not signed. The signature which is 
preserved of this painter, is taken from tho records of the old 
academy of painting, of which ho was the rector. ’■ ’ 4 



ANTONIO SOLAHIO, IL ZIXGAKO,* 

Till! BKIOAND-PAINTEU OF KAFtSS. 

Sat.vator Rosa has accustomed the student of art to the wild - 
scenes of those forest-clad mountains where lived, iti days when the ' 
world had little else to do but fight, bands of lawless men, whose 
avocation, though not much wor.-e than that of many a hired band 
of condottki-i in tho |#iy of the emperor, pope, or doge, was without 
tho polo of the law, and subjected them when captured to most 
serious consequences. But hero it was, amidst the rugged fast¬ 
nesses and savage gorges, where pines and rough briers and the 
wild flower ouly grew, and where the foot of nothing but man or 
goat coqld make way, that Salvator drew his inspiration, and .that 
many an artist before and since has sought that gift, which the 
outward world can never give, if the iuuer soul be not gifted with 
its burning light. Study and observation never created poet or 
painter. It has finished and elevated both; it never made one; 

There is a gorge which opens near the Mount Velino, on the road, 
hy which travellers sought some yesire— many years, indeed-woga,'. 
the city of Naples. It is wilder and more striking, even, than asy. 
other around. The road, which has wound along the side of a hill 
for some time, suddenly becomes level for about a hundred feet, 
bordered on one side by a precipitous bank, which towers fifty- feet . 

* The painting to whirh this episode in Italian art.refers is now 
in Naples, in the Galleria de' Capi d'Onera, and divides aoplanstr 
wi h superb productions from the pencils of lilian, .“pagnal. tto, 
Sebuttiano del I'iombn, Raffa lie, .Giulio Romana, Andrea del 
Farto, Auoibaio Carra e n, Velasques, Cl mdc Lorraine, TJonuni- 
chinu, Correggio, and o-hers. Tho Virgin is represented on a 
throne, surrounded with saints, and the f atnres are those of ' 
Colantonio’s daughters The portraits of 11 Zinga-o mid his father- 
in-law nrfi also introduced, the latter giving tho countenance— ? 
says M Falery—” of a vary ugly old man.” I hers is, iudead fev- 
strong and singular resemblance in the live# of tne Brigand of 
Naples and the Blaclwmitb of Antwerp, Nor il thcru rra-wtio. 
doubt tho truth of each account. All tho bioaraphrr* of the 
Italian, paintegs relate, the incidents connected Vfjth, II 2^bgaro's 
becoming an grtist. They are related' pretty fully i.n ('bunt. t>rtoff « 

“ Essai #ur 1‘ i Hetelrc de .aPelntpre en ttaUe;’* tbni.fi.,, p, MB—836- 
The particulars relative to Quin it* Ma'Sys are more -famili-r to 
general .ratikrllL II Zingare <*m libra In UfoS ind died iu 
Quintia ifyjmtSom itt l4«0. die* in Urn inscription ra ^ 

b Itf 'rtfoitiae lie cat UMm bfAntwerp Ik “ Cw«*dhM»£> 

Amor de Mukfoira feed* ApeRem,” \.j 





at - the works of rnmfsm-M'Asms. 


before it Slopes away, <d»d with tones, upward# to the moun¬ 
tain 5 on the other, by a fall of half as many feet down to where a 
ttnall hollow, in which a epring nestled from the fsun, precedes 
another hill-side, which fells away into a rich plain below. At the 
end of level space, the road narrows, and is overhung by 
trees that border what, in heavy rains, is a mountain-torrentj-in 
'wwrmand dry weather, a stony and gloom-clad gorgo. 

It was along this somewhat picturesque Uridle-patll, for it was 
scarcely anything more, that, one sunmiar afternoon, two men rode 
In grave discourse. They were men of different ages. The one 
was about fm-aud-twenty, the other about forty ; and, from their 


materials beneath. These were lace ruffle*, too, * jMrty 
dark velvet, a plume, a dagger, a sword, a short Spanish ' aleak, 
pistols—all, is feet, that belonged to a gay cavalier m.Ad«#when 
men were more mindful of their exterior than of the eoul wlthla, 
which, in the majority of instances, they left to ita own impulsive 
culture. ' t • ■ 1 ref. 

The serving-man was a gaunt, tall fellow, with little eyes,,,* 
large mouth, low forehead, and an expression which seemed to oota- 
vey much cunning and little confidence in his own physical powers. 
As he rode along, he appeared anxious to make as little of himself 
as possible; and, for tills purpose, stooped low, and rode with his 



THE V LIGHT INTO EGYPT.—FROM A PAINTING BY BOURDON, 

H was pretty evident they were master and mau. The head projecting- over that of his horse, only sorry that he could act 

youngs* of the two wore a kind of semi warlike costume, that left wholly vanish and conceal himself from mortal eyes. He 'h&d'i-f hie 

hfe profession in doubt. He was well-knit, of middle height, and side an arpioury of weapons—a vast blunderbuss, two hugShaSse- 

not ill-looking. His features were marked, and s little coarse, pistols, a rapier that would have delighted the Celebrated knight 

though a thoughtful and somewhat intellectual expression softened of , I* Mancha, and an old breastptate,that Would eqtafflyiKave 

fhe outline, which otherwise would have beer hafeh. His hair moved the heart, of that worthy descendant of.Amadis of GtfBfcff 

jj^j^ht;,-his nose thin, and rather aquiline; his mouth wearing saidtheserving-man,-la tqpfeofrspraadrftft 

.ptfeitapect of ; Singular sefaaMuefc; his eyes hiving a habit of “ Tirhy do you laugh, mattre Louis f* ■, ,w 

es^hi^gjbeyond hiengo. He wore a fine-tunic of camtaic and -■?*' I.never look at theft worthyAadr* 'hf my - -Tvdo 

laoih ^i altaf of which showod his neok; and ever this a doublet laugh," replied the etirtrfe Jlifl?; 

l^^hich^tho'ugh fastened at the weisfc; 'showed 1 tjie yioh Mkng to a genuine t 
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.Bay^j'^iiomf 'tioubtJeM,- thou art awdou* to' 

''i-y * 11 

osK» , *lfe*“-»o t” erifid toeotker in * depreoatoig tone, glanoing hur- 
.ifedly reuse -it toe Mad ’they had passed, and eyeing each bush 
'ond'-tort with uneasiness, speaking, meanwhile, for any larking 
brigand who might overhear him. “I don’t want to fight*—I’m 
•®otu 'fighting man. • l couldn’t draw this Bwotd—it’s too long ; 
.the pistol* are extracted from a collection of curiosities ; and the 


/• “ Page h» B«*t thou call tojuelf a page! Them’* ewatghistoy' 
carcase fo make a do*«fpa*es.-V , 

■ “ I said nothing about my volume,” resumed the otherdsily. 
‘II ivas only observing that a more faithful friend and devoted 
servant the respectedChanome of St. Denis—Heaven bless him to* 
oould not have found. I never, leave you, sir; I never complain; 
you kiok me—1 say nothing; I am toe dog obeying the dissatisfied, 
master—M” ™ 



VAINTINO. IT.mf A VAINTINU I1V 8 Il'RI'ON. 


• -w. •> m * 

„,;gnalu(*twt been loaded these fifty years. Besides, I’ve a great 
ireeptotfor toe gentlemen of these mountains.” 

mdottur! ” said .the other sternly, “1 do believe 
- bj .tj>rij§..B1>*rti nr TT* - a wretched serving-man to make me ludi- 
mm$> &b*»’a, more valour in a vineyard scarecrow than in thy 
'l^ir'W'd itotovWh in a jar AfFaJernian than in toy 

tohtdg-ajsmotury,” . 

death there is ill Falernian wine; I 

h,anotheryaggp -•■■■* - 


“Audrfi Motlie, horkee,” said the Frenchman drily;,"I took 
thee to please my unde; 1 dislike thee not personally, but I have 
thse imposed on me,” 

“Sure I am, I never imposed upon.any one.” , 

“ Soaeof toy dull jokes,, knave. But mind you, Audrfi, 1 can, 
bear toes very well, if .thou art.not, a* I expect,, a »Py- * My uncle 
ssnt.toeetpwatch and, send tales Into af ray-acts.” 

, W il . t *V «W> tom* of your. 

I, am. foaaprtto «* 

*W*wl#>?dt ifvMvvads aV .tfcdr 1 .dj 

























#|ip^ik<iirt onlyrequlree a tongue, but to repfiifi 

.-rignMa*p*o,«i4-Anted Motto never‘ wriimM of '**itHg 

.• .% 

** So tsfich the better, Monsieur Andrfi; that consoles me, be* 
'„ onwe, vftimi we return to France, I have biU to eut thy thvoat/to 
pffivCntihee tellinjg any of thy long-winded Mriee to iny%nde.” 

"* '$** Then take niy word, sir, if yon stick in that mind, I shall not 
stick to yon.” 

' “'“Be then on thy good behaviour ;—qh ! what have we here! 
soldiers of the emperor or bandits ! Draw, rnnltre Andre, and 
•how thy valour,” 

, ' “ I’d rather show my heels," said maitro Andrt, trembling and 
falling off his horse as if shot; “now, my good gentlemen,” lie 
roared, “ be merciful. I’m the fbtlier of seven children, entirely 
dependent on—” 

“ Silence, coward ! What want ye ? Why bar you the road ? 
We are quiet travellers; bnt If yon seek battle, wo are ready. Up, 
Andr6, and shoot the first man who—” 

“ No, I won’t; Til be shot myself first. Good messieurs, my 
name is Andrfi; Vm a poor serving-man." 

•** Get np,” said a rough fellow, “get up; or, by our lady of 
Loretto, I’ll give yon more inches of my steel than ever you eat of 
macaroni. S'gnor Cavalier, resistance is useless. We are nine. 
Our orders are to use no unnecessary violence, bnt down with your 
sword, or—” 

The young Frenchman surveyed his enemies. They were nine as 
> ill-looking Abroad bandits as ever startled a quiet traveller, and 
alt armed to the teeth, with odd-looking musquetoong, swords, 
pikes, and other weapons of the day. Their eyes were fierce and 
their gestures menacing. To Ay was to ensure a dangerous volley, 
to advance was impossible. 

“Gentlemen," exclaimed the volatile Frenchman, taking off his 
velvet cap, after sheathing his sword, “your arguments are over¬ 
powering. I r< sign myself to their cogency.’’ 

The brigands smiled, and assisted the son of Gaul to al’gbt, while 
one with a hearty kick induced Andre to rise. They then disarmed 
both, gave their hones to a lad of their party, and, placing their 
prisoners in their midst, moved np the gorge, which, rough ns it 
wuv, appeared a familiar road to the whole oi the Isuid. 

. About hali'-u-mile higher up in the hills, where the rocks were 
nearly barren, was the plore where the brigands were wont to 
encamp. A small ledge of rock, marked by many fires, lay lief..re a 
cave of no very large dimensions—but .still sitllieienl/or the shelter 
of some down men accustomed to the rough life of the mountains. 
Within this cave, which was hung round by gay apparel, guns,, 
swortls, pistols, and the floor of which was covered by rude beds, 
sat a solitary man—•scarcely a man either, but a beardless youth, 
of not more than nineteen summers. Iludely dressed in the gaudy 
attire of those mountains, he was, by the light of a torch of pme, 
a study for a painter, His faoe was very handsome. A lofty 
forehead, dark, curling hair, a. mouth of wonderful expression, 
combined with marked though regular features, and a coiniuaudiug • 
form, to make him a perfect a:tidy. But it was his eye that 
attracted chief attention. It seemed to roll in an’absolute frenzy, 
os he sat wrapped in thought, a book on his knee, a book which 
he had just abandoned - he, the runaway favourite of • oeursst 
—to think, and that hook, Dante. He had been poring over it 
for hours, until the light of day iiad faded, and then he had lit a 
torch and read, until the magic of the poet’s lute had awakened 
in him ideas, thoughts, an i feelings which, though already common, 
grew stronger and stronger every day. 

Beneath the swarthy akin of that youth, there burned that 
restless, nameless fire, which impels to deeds of geol and ill. A 
yearning for something beyond that rude life already overcame him. 
Already had-its impetuous feelings driven Mm item the calm 
emveat cel! to a cavern in the Abroad. A student who devoured 
foakfenspseialiy hooks of song, records of heroism, deeds that won 
forMta and werema immortal faille, the lad bad irf the library of . 
' theafebet J iai dftst i gaatay waving for actios which often pervade* 
., lc mo. heroes purpose, tbs guar inspired by tbs 

iuMgifjliuromk sf Fired, inflamed, exritod ta a fufokef 
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law'but theiroyra passions. There was * Wild efaifcewsst AuMf 

position, which pleased Antonio Solaris, and yet 

satisfied. • ■ *• ...hjxJwtrfVt#, 

Suddenly he started, os the sound of footsteps caught his -S^ 
He rose, took up his gun and Veht odt into the 0 |foB air,'vf«S. 
aware that it must be tome of ^comrades and men returning,.Silt 
yet using all the caution which was ncoeftiary in his position. ‘ If 
“uneasy is the head that vears a crown,” how milch more iibeMy 
is the head of the man who seeks to live by rapine, whose hitnd 
is against every man, and against whom every man’s hknd is 
raised. • ' ta 

“Whocome*?’ he cried in the rieh tones of his native 
with a slight guttural, which often belongs to men of mountain 
birth. 

“It is the band, with prisoners,” replied one; and the fort't 
most came smldenly in sight, with the French cavalier and hie 
somewhat prudent servant, tho worthy, and in general, merry*, 
tonguoil Andrfi. * 

“ Welcome !” said the brigand chief. “ Welcome! I was weary 
of being alone, and I should have joined you soon. Enter, 
strangers.” 

“ Your politeness is too strong to be resisted,” said the French¬ 
man, sarcastically. * 

“ Be quiet,” muttered Andrfi. 

“ Gentlemen," oontinned the youth, “ sit down and tell me 
who and what yon are. Believe rue, we are not so bad an we are 
painted.” 

“ 1 do, not deny but you wophl make excellent studies for an 
artist, hut I must nny that I prefer those I am in search of in the 
good city of Naples.” 

“ You arc an artist," cried Antonio Solario, impetuously. 

“ I am,” replied the other, " proceeding to Naples to study 
under Uolantonio.” ’ 

“ Then you are welcome ; be seated, 1 beg; your residence here, 
will be less uupleasant than yoo expected.” 

The Frenchman smiled, the servant-man Andrfi looked agreeably 
surprised, and the robbers did nut appear re gratified os might 
have been expected at tb s announcement of their ■ chief, which 
seemed to convey the impression that he did Dot intend to pillage 
the travellers of every article of prop rty they happened to ®ve 
about them- Not being artists iu practice or in ideas, they could 
not sympathise with the feeling which the announcement' of Die 
Bieux had excited iu Autonio Solario, who was mid to be of gipsy 
origin, and hence was spiled II Zingnro. 

Of the consequences which ensued from this interview we must 
speak at a future period. 


•THE FRENCH EXHIBITION. ’ 

Qxs of (he effects of the present happy union lietween two nations 
which should have ever been joined happily in almost Marital 
connexion, has been the foundation of “an Exhibition in London 
of th* productions of the most popular artists of France,” which it 
is hoped “must greatly contribute to augment the esteem of thW 
British public for the French school." i 

Under the direction of u visiting commit^*. conei3‘.ing uf .tww 
celebrated English artists, Maura. Stanfield and MaoKse, MHl few» 
other gentlemen more or leu sonnsstel with* set, this ExkijKtfcMy 
the first ef it* kind, has been opsasd *t No. IS l, Ball Mali, oppeii 
site tfee Opera colonnade, Had act oar own Exhibition (fe—wififf ,, 
thofim pfeoe, we should most assuredly h*v» dfeeotad theo ri s t * 
reader* to this -rj- gr 11 —r fitittirfit* 

whiMi m* *<»*1* very heartily, bnt -rather a* a promise £•*«* s> 

p*tnm*ne*. ? ... *>’• . .. 

..Tire rarie** spesimte* #f At luMh -« a s * t * h« hsMMhtyft^Aili.. 
not trary Mrasnws <there sra 
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TU# mu>*^ no<ioe»ld«i tbJog. Which strikes thevisitor unaccustomed 
to French pictures is the want of that glowing oolour which, pecu¬ 
liarly distinguishes the English, and also the excellent drawing 
alRUiit everywhere prevalent, an excellence unfortunately not 
observable in every English picture. There ia alee, here, a large 
preponderance of-conversational oamnet pictures, beautifully drawn, 
and , Imagined with great deliuacy, hut wanting in force and 


kh'' > kpti| ) ..wha draw* .... 

grouping and'., 
by,tio.:;BiWMi. : »jugg«i'»ted. Tb« 

-—r— aoeurate tod most carefully 

Tb» chifKmm l*;f§#i|Iy,; , everything being 

fectiy distinct In the darkened gloom of the vast chamber. This 
picture Ms been no^ painted some twenty yearn, and eritielsm 
on, so well known aud valued a work of art toy, therefore, be * 
somewhat supererogatory ; but we would earnestly call the atten¬ 
tion of all English artist* to this picture, which they now have au 
opportunity of studying. 

Louie DeviJeux, pupil of Paul Delarocbe, contributes two sped- 


Colour; 

Another peculiarity is the 'arrangement of the numbers, which 
are not consecutive upon' the walls, but stuck about iu the oddest 
manner possible, No. 1 being nest to 45, and the next to 102, and 
go on. Upon consulting the octalogue, the visitor finds that all 
pictures by the same artist have consecutive numbers j but the 
picture* being of various vises, aud thun retiuiriug to bu sepa¬ 
rated, the numbers attached thus appear as if thuy had come up iu 
*a lottery. 

(No. 8), “ Repose, ” by Henri Burun, is almost familiarised to the 
reader from his acquaintance with the artist’s illustrations upon 
wood. It is a pleasing design, of good colour. 

(No. 7), "The Rose-coloured Domino,” by Joseph Beaume, j^i' 
artist of standing, and celebrated in Paris, is the very best specimen 
of portrait paintiug, both as to finish, colour, and grace, <in the 
exhibition. The work in question is, indeed, of very bigh-class 


mens of printings, which are both excellent in colour, but which 
are destroyed by the subject ; they are (No. 52), “ The Chinese 
Guitarist,” in which a not ungraceful Caiuase woman is represented 
ns playing' upon that instrument, and (No. 6J), a pendant to’the 
foregoing. The high cheekbones, and the transverse’position of the 
eye betokening the Mongolian race, rendu 1 the pictures so opposite 
to ideas of beauty formed in au European school, that, we look 
upyu these rather as curiosities than works of art. 

(No. 54) and (No. 58), "Cupid and the Graces,” and the 
“ Woodcutter's Family,” quite stand out from amougst the sur¬ 
rounding pictures; the colour being remarkably beautiful, very 
much iu the manner of the best productions of Titian. They 
are painted by Diaz, an artist who has studied much in 
Borne. 

“ The Widow's Mite" (No. 60), by Edouard Dubufe, is a pro¬ 
duction worthy of his father's pupil. Our readers will call to mind 


merit. 

(No, 7), “Madame Du Barry consulting Cagliostro on her Des¬ 
tiny,” by Francois Braid, is rather distinguished for it* subject 
than for its treatment. 

. (No. 18), “ Gulliver in the island of Brobdjgnag--microscopic 
studies of plants in the forest of Fontainebleau," by the same artist, 
is worthy to bo classed with any eccentric absurdity ever perpetrated 
by a painter. It is absurd because it travels out of the region of 
an. - An immense canvas is covered with gigantic leaves and 
fiqwerp, Insects, etc., which almost, hide Gulliver, who in relation 
to them is a pigmy, and who seeks to escape from an immense 
hand, which, with part of a face, far bigger than that 

“ Of Memphian sphinx, 

' Pedestaled, haply, iu some palace court, 

„ ■ When sages looked to Egypt for their lore,” 

is shown in a comer of the picture ready to pounce upon him. 
Bad this been the only picture by Braid we should have been 
inclined to speak but slightingly of him. (No. 14) however, ‘' The 
Interior of a Custom-house,” (gjth an enraged lady, whose bonnet 
has Ixieu completely sacrificed by the douaniers, and several other 
victims of these intelligent officers, affords us one of the few pictures 


a pleasing example of the elder Dubufe, now in the Vernon 
Gallery. 

Of (No. 67), “Cows and Landscape,” aud (No 67*), another 
"Landscape,” by-the same artist,, Raymond Eshrat, weeausay little 
favourably. In truth, the Freuoh do not by any means excel in 
landscape. Not so, however, in cabinet conversational pictures, of 
whi ;h the next thirteen pictures in the catalogue, from Net. 68 to 
No. 80, are excellent exumptes. The four first, “Consulting 
Cards "A Young lady “ Meditation aud "A Page,” are by 
Jean Kauvelet, a pupil of Laeour. The remainder are by Eugene 
Fichel, pupil of Drolling aud Delarocbe. Of his productions, "The 
Music Lesson,” and "The Desert," are probably the beet, but all 
are excellent. The drawing is capital, the accessories well managed, 
and the eolour, which is thd most faulty part of the picture*,.is 
delicate. The great fault in these little gems is, that they wank 
force; but a little varnish, for which the majority of the pictures, 
in the exhibition are perishing, would add both br'Uauoy and 
force to them. 

"A House iu Cairo” (No. 84), aud ‘ ‘ A Street ” in the same 
city, by Theodore Frere, ate picturesque and interesting; buth 
productions are well paiuted. 

Edouard Frere, another of the pupils of Paul Delarocbe, con- 


e which are prtvooative of mirtb, aud at the sain*time artistic. The tributes five cabinet pictures of the class criticised above. Of these 
picture before us is full of very high oumedy, and although hilarious (No 88), " La Btanchiseeuse,” and (No. stf), " The Prayer,” are 

is the highest degree, and perfectly true to nature, is by no means most excellent. They are distinguished by all the qualities which 


coarse. 

(No. 43), "The Portrait of the Emperor on Horseback,” by 
Alfred d* Dreux, is admirable, net only as a portrait, but as a 
Ycgk of art. The position j* spirited and free; the drawing of the 
>HUMS-might be improved. 

•.},(N*L4d)t "Ah Arab Woman," by Auguste Delacroix, is a fine 
Shifty, remarkable for it* oehnu. ; ' 

J*ul Delarocbe, one of the groateut of French artists, not only 
.<f.iW:{p(l|H*lrt.Aay, bqtalsnof a# tine, is represented here by four 
hU pencil. (No. 48), ."The Groat Artists of the 
Ngtbgdbf. tititih tsemato be a sketch of the composition {stinted -in 
. frutfK K-afeyc-r; of tbs Bool* Asa Beaus Arts, Faria, and 

*W«h j» low ttbia our p**risw» t' (Not 50), “Th* Death sf 

■tirtritit-A* ftebmfi (tin W*), "NapelaoM* F e tol a s Ws su {’’-and- 
' ( 'itawing. -Of these 

■; ****** ■' u tin .am . p p > 

is a week .of. <pi*t the bighsetektout;' 
stoliiNtitltife4feaAiltifoM.4ha-^ta aiiMtitaBMtoliivthi, hlsti w**ni 


distinguish those before noticed. 

(No. 90), “The Caravan,” by Eugene Floras®tin, is a desert 
seen*, paiuted with great force and extraordinary knowledge of the 
subject. 

Theodore Gudin, who, in common with the majority of artists 
noticed, has received both medals and honours, his sent to this 
exhibition we less than six sea-piece*; of these, none of which can 
bear comparison with our English masters, Cooke, or Clarkson 
Sf*t,held, (No. 100), ".FishingBoat* in a Swell,” is perhaps the; 
bait.. (No. 104), “ Evening after a Wreck,” is also highly uteri- 
teriona. ■ > <■'' 

(No. 165;,■ “ Virginia at the Bath,” from,St. Pierre’s well- 
known roman oe, is a' very nicely painted and drawn production by 
OeoarGuet. 

. 0. Bogus*, contribute* five (aadssapes aad several oea-pSfoei, 
tfetof'di • which are «f a ; very ’ high* Mass. ■ Eugene Ieahey, auamo 
weB known frtifotbd'frnwe'uf 1 a former artist, is also, represented ky’ 

tfrfl.' IT* maam *s tash^ifffd^ 
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fcoloUr. Still, it is neither lit landscape or in Hga-pieee, that the 
French, judging; from this exhibition, excel. 

(Nos. 126 and 1 $7) are two “Portraits of parallel reformers, 
Calvin and Luther.” They are undoubtedly, well painted, bat the 
flesh tint* -are somewhat dark. The poi(i®U arc at once recog¬ 
nised, being evident Studies from knoWn pictures of these great 
men. 

So (N.o. 1441, “The Wight of Might,” by Eugene Poittevin, is 
one of the finest and most originally-treated pictures in the exhibi¬ 
tion. A camp-follower of the time of the Wars of tin: League, 
stripped to his waist, and infuriated by drink, is represented in a 
farm-yard, with his (imt upon a pig which he has stuck ; a naked 
sword ha one hand and a pet rabbit hanging dead from the other. 
The farm buildings buret in flame around him, and in the distance 
a woman struggles in the arms of one of his comrades, whilst 
amidst the wreck, the principal figure roars out a drunken catch. 
Anything more finely conceived, or originally treated, it is hard to 
imagine. Its quaiutness and truth are fully equal, to tiny of the 
groups of “Les Miseres de la Guerre,” of the renowned .Inqnes 
Callot. 


published of the “Francesca di Bimini of Dante.” The’’entire 
‘devotion sof love was never more thoroughly and chastely exhibited; 
Paolo, in pain and contrition, veils his face from Dante Mid Virgil, 
whilst around him. Francesca clasps her arms, tears at the time 
starting from her eyes, as, thus embracing, the figures are borne 
onwards through tlie gloom of Hades. 

“ As doves 

. By fond desire invited, on wide wings 

And firm, to their sweet nest returning home, 

Cleave the air, wafted by tlieir will along; 

< Thus issued, from that troop where Dido ranks, 

They through the ill air speeding.” 

Danin. Inf. (imt. v. 

Her Majesty, we believe,' commissioned the admirable artist to 
execute this duplicate, for which she has given £1,200, Ary 
Scheffer has five other productions in the gallery, bat none of them 
arc of equal interest with the one we have criticised, and all of 
them want the glow of colour which distinguishes Titian, Rubens, 
and our own Ktty. 

Last on the catalogue are two pictures by Horace Vcmet, one of 
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(No. 153*1 “ Greek Children,’' by J. do Moniignon, has tiic 
merit of excellent colour and drawing. 

From No. 161 to No. 168, the productions of Antoine Emilio 
Piaesiui, ure cabinet pictures, so delicate in their finish, and chaste 
in their execution, that they have attracted universal attention and 
admiration; the best of this artist’s productions (No. 162), .“The 
Foot Hath,” a little picture, which is perfect in every respect, has 
been, we hear, purchased by her Majesty, at a price which, for 
the sire, is very high indeed. Jt does not measure more than 
ten or twelve inches, and lias been sold for forty gniueas. 

(No. 170), “ An Incident in the life of Peter the Great, wherein 
he attends Menzikoff upon his sick bed,” by Robert Floury, is an 
historical composition of great merit. It does not, however, from 
. itssue and the uupleasant nature of the composition, show to 
..advantage in this gallery. • ■ 

, ,(No, 176>is an admirable drawing of a “Turkish Odalisque, 
Jaufbinf,, us she indolently louqges in the enjoyment of a Chi. 
tontqnp ” Tlte texture of the skin, the ease and grace of the 
figorft are beautifully rendered by the artist Schlesinger. 

,v :|P^0^|'(rttraetion of the room is thepiereby Afy-Scheflor,.* 
wqirmtaetiq* ,«f hie picture so well known from the engravings 


which only (No. 194), “ Hunting the Mouflon in Africa,” is a fine 
specimen of his powers. The drawing of this iB as Spirited and 
excellent as Horace VernetVproductions usually are, the drawing 
is especially fine. In the second (No. 195), “Death Purifying the 
fkml,” an allegory is attempted, which, in our opinion, as the 
majority of allegories do, signally fails. The arrangement ia besides 
faulty, and the sky so intensely and deeply Wuo, as to be, : to 
English eyes at least, unnatural. "# 

There is ono thing which the visitor will be strnok with, not la 
the gallery hut in the catalogue, where he will find that every 
artist, even of comparatively moderate capability, has had bonoatti 
abundantly showered upon him, and everything hMt' beea done to 
elevate Mm in his art. He will contrastEaglUh encouragement to 
art most d land vantageously in this respeot, and will urvdnntssfily. 
recall Mr. Thackeray's dictum in the last number of the Newoome’s, 

“ that *(gentleman may be allowed to toy but not to marry with 
the Muse of Painting, and that oh English gentleman would as-Soon 
think of bringing up his son as a confeotkmer or hairdressers* fit 
^placing lum as a pupil to a painter." . y,*,'., 

,;-'-|f;itmtiy,induc^-our:“Jp(|rtjy”. to remedy titJ* injustice,, the , 

Exhibition will i 
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ADRIAN VANDERVEipE. 



Natuuk never ahuwcil hu-self to this painter hut lull of giuee and 
sweetness, smiling and happy as youth. Barren in her aspect to 
Kuysdasl, arid and melancholy to Wynanls, she appears to have 



reserved lor Vandervelde her loveliest pastorals, her most refreshing 
verdure, and her most invigorating breeds. In contemplating^ the 
toeadoWs'lm whkh this toaster groups his goats, his sheep, ana m. 
ruminating cattle, there is no mind, however ill at ease, no sp.nt. 

Von, II. 


however pmturbeil, that will not catch a gleam of inward peace. 
By what miracle of art is it possible that, with a few colours spread 
over his canvas, the artist is enabled to awaken m nr the same 
ineffable Bcrtiinent of repose, of abandonment, 
and happiness that the actual odour of the fields 
and the solitude of nature produce ? To paint 
trees, animals, meadows, woods, and lakes, with 
a surprising fidelity to truth, is, without doubt, 
a rare merit; but may we not wonder that Nature 
should ever permit what a poet used to call the 
secret of her iufluenco to be ravished from her I 
Few men have attained celebrity in any rntel- 
lectual pursuit without having) at a very early 
ago given striking proofs of the natural bent oi 
their inclinations for it. This is particularly true 
of poets and painters. Every one is aware of the 
truth contained in the well-known quotation, 

“ Poetn nnscitur, non fit 

and, however much a man may exert, himself 
however skilful he may become in the mere me¬ 
chanical part of the art, in the nice appreciation 
of longs and short), however great the praise lie 
may possibly attain at Cambridge or Oxfonl, for 
a certain nhrnber of flowing polished linos, dignified 
by the name of a priio poem, and destined, after no 
very long space of time, to be buped for ever m 
oblivion, lie will never be a poet unless Nature herBdl >*»P 
the samed fire in h* heart; if she has done so, ***V r ■ 

indications of it. existence In the spring 
in the spring Of the year, the blossom* will preceri 
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What is true of poetry, is time also of pain tin" ; and Vandervelde 
is one of the very numerous examples in support of our assertion. 
Scarcely had he lcarSt to read, before he had llarnt, to paint. 
During the hours when ho was not at school, ho seized the brushes 
belonging to his brother, or his relation 'WilliiJ&t, who was six years 
older than himself, and bedaubed with an indefatigable hand tlio 
walls and even the furniture of his paternal home.* 1 The animals, 
the cows, .the sheep, and the goats, whose peculiarities of form and 
• feature he was subsequently destined to reproduce in unequalled 
perfection, formed the subjects of his first essays, llis father, who 
was a ship painter, saw with regret, that his son preferred the, 
more elegant and artistic pencil to the unwieldy brush which he 
himself had handled all his life. He was, therefore, but little 
inclined to admire the drawings and paintings with which tin.' 
young Adrian covered the nails of his house. One day, however, 
Adrian dared even to paint a milkmaid on the foot of his father’s 
bed, and this painting so far exceeded any of his former attempts, 
that the old painter gave up all hope of combating his son’s evi¬ 
dent vocation. lie determined to take him to John tVynants, who 
at that time enjoyed a high reputation at Haarlem : and this great 
master, on seeing the child's sketches, was unable to conceal his 
surprise and admiration. It is related that Wynants’ wiff, whs 
was present, exclaimed to her husband : “Wynants, you have 
found your master !’’ t . 

This happened at Amsterdam, where Vandervelde was born in 
ilfiSO. Entirely devoted to his art, lie soon justified, if not the. 
prediction, at least, tlm enthusiasm, of the wife of Wynants. This, 
howevef, did nut for a moment awaken the jealousy of the master, 
who only felt proud of having had such a pupil. A noble example, 
Imt one which is rarely met with in the history of art ! it is said 
that ilia introduction to Wynants made bjm acquainted with Philip 
Wouvermanr, who was his senior by mine yearn, and who also was 
a pupil of Wynnuts. The tastes of the two young students were 
very similar, and this circumstance caused a feeling of friendship 
to spring up between them, which was not without a beneficial 
influence upon Vandervelde, whom Philip Wuuvenuans aided with 
the advice his greater experience enabled him to give. 1 However 
this may be, it was not long before Vandervelde familiarised himself 
with every practical difficulty of his profession ; and Wynants him¬ 
self declared that lie no longer needed any instruction, excepting 
from that great mistress -Nature,--who has always endless Ie-sons 
iu store for the man of genius. It may be said with truth, that 
no artist was ever a more studious observer of nature than Adrian 
Vandervelde. He never permitted his imagination to supply the 
knowledge in which lie was deficient, and it is easily perceived that 
ho never painted a picture, or executed an etching, without having 
beforehand prepared bin,self by making patient, studies of evry 
object which he was desirous of representing. 

That this is the only way in which a man, however giftul, is 
sure of becoming a great painter, w>. have the testimony of one of 
the greatest artists Unit, England ever produced : “ I again repeat,” 
says Sir Joshua Reynolds, addressing the students of the Jtuyal 
Academy, “yon are never to lose sight of nature ; the instant you 
do, you are all alimad, at the mercy of overy gust of fashion, 
without knowing or seeing the point to which you ought to steer. 
Whatever trips you make, you must still have nature in your eye. 

. . . Let me recommend to you not to have too great depend¬ 

ence on yonr practice or memory, however strong tlwsc impression* 
may have been which arc there deposited. They are for ever 
wearing out, and will ho at last obliterated, unless they are c»n- 
tiunally refieehod and n paired.’’ $ 

The qualities which strike ua forcibly in nature are her softness 
and repose. In the pictures of Vandervelde the Hocks feed in 

* Ilouhrnckcu. “ Vie de Vandervelde.” Dcscamps. “Viodcs 
Pcinlrcs I'imnauds, Allcmaude, et Hollaudais,” vcl iii. p. 872. 

f Houbraeken. Manuscript translation of Madame .Bernard 

Picard. 

J "**• A Catalogue ra’.xnnni* of the Works of the most eminent 
Dutch, lUfWkh, ai.d French Pointers,” by Juhu Smitii, London, 

1834. . 

$ “ The Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds ” London: 1842. 


rich pastures, beneath noble trees whose loaves are scarcely moved 
by a breath of air, with the pale azure skies above, in a sort of 
terrestrial paradise where the noise of tbo world docs not ponetrato, 
and tbo agitations of Hie heart are calmed. There is scarcely an 
amateur in Europe vyho has not viewed with delight his “Sunrise,” 
in the Lonvro, or nt least the beautiful engraving of it which was 
executed during the last century. Who does not foel inclined to 
sit .down for a few hours beside those careless herdsmen, who are 
fishing on the liank of the river ? To the right, in the distant 
horizon, some light clouds, roso and umber-coloured, announce the 
rising sun. The earth is awaking gently, the water flows silently 
on, the foliage is almost motionless, and the pure invigorating air of 
daybreak hjpees the limbs that have been relaxed by sleep. The 
animals themselves appear to enjoy this refreshing coolness, which 
the sun’s rays will goon disperse. The cattle bathe their feet in 
the waters of the river, which is so still that, it might ho mistaken 
for a lake. One of them breathes fortli a suppressed and melan¬ 
choly lowing, and then suddenly ceases, as if alarmed at having 
disturbed the surrounding silence ; another, on a mound, which is 
sharply defined against the sky, illumined by the sunrise, stretches' 
its powerful neck, and soeiua, with expanded nostrils, to be snuffing 
the fresh air.* 

Rivalling Paul Putter hi the ait of representing animals, Vniidcr- 
velde is richer iu accessories than his illustrious predecessor. Paul 
Potter concentrates his whole genius on the reproduction of the 
expression, thu physiognomy of the soul —if wo may use the ex¬ 
pression - of animals. In liis eyes the landscape is but an acces¬ 
sory ; a scrap of green pasturage suftices him to make a picture, 
where two cows are lying down at the foot of an onk awaiting tlm 
time to return home. Vandervelde, too, is a groal animal painter, 
hut tins is not all i ho possesses a trim feeling for landsrnia- as 
well. HU flecks and herds feed in meadows dotted with bushy 
trow, and varied by lakes nnd rivers, beyond which the landscape 
stretches out uutil it is lost in the distance, while a gentle breeze 
slowly scatters across the sky fleecy clouds, such as Karel Duiardin 
delights to paint. Iu a word, every lieauty of nature is enlisted to 
contribute to the cflcct. which he desires to produce. The cows 
and Ilia horses of Paul Pol ter are .undoubtedly unrivalled, and no 
other painter has been able to combine, in so great a degree, power 
of reproduction with accuracy of observation ; but Vandcr^-ldc, 
with a different feeling for nature, attained a perfection no loss 
rare, for in his works gracefulness and truth are in variably found 
united to each other. 

Tbo mind of an artist is a mirror, endowed with the marvellous 
power of reflecting natural objects, and at the same time of com¬ 
municating to them something, »s it were, of human vitality. 
Nature, infinitely varied iu her aspects, takes every form which 
genius is pleased to give her. Melancholy to poets who are gifted 
with a restless sensibility, tranquil to hearts that, arc at reft, 
stormy to impassioned souls, her manifestations aro as numerous 
as the phases of the human mind. To every different person 
nature wears a diirfftnt aspect, but in her entirety she is invisible, 
like the Almighty Creator. A painted landscape is, therefore, not 
to lie regarded as representing only a fragment of material erratum, 
hut also the impression produced by the subject of the picture on 
tin; mind of the painter. Iu viewing the paintiifgs of Paul Putter 
and those of Vandervelde, we are inclined to fancy one the very 
image of good-nature, and the other a mixture of gracefulness ttud 
simplicity. 

The ancients used a sublime word to express their idea of nature; 
it was ; Alma Panm— the kind motligr. These words might be 
placed at the foot of every canvas signed-by Vandervelde, and little 
would remain to he said to characterise his peculiar spirit. We 
should err greatly in attributing any system or philosophical con¬ 
sciousness of his power to this simple Dutchman. He only en¬ 
deavoured to prove himself a skilful and accurate imitator of the 
objects which he studied carefully in his long country walks. He 
saw animals, trees, meadow’s, and grassy hills, and painted them 
with delight. Animals, above everything else, attracted his atten¬ 
tion ; thou structure, their physiognomy, the varied appearance of 

* This picture is in tho collection of the Louvre, and is known 
under the tjUc of “ A Sunrise.” 
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their hair, from the fine and glossy Coat Of the home, to the long 
and tangled covering of the goat, is represented in his paintings 
wHh the power of rare and pleasing truthfulness. 

In the pictures of Vandervelde, the animals always occupy the 
foreground, and it is to this, no doubt, that we most attribute 
tha pleasing impression which the works of this master produce. 
Wherever man' appears, the Tepose of solitude takes flight. The 
silent flock form part of a landscape ; they live the saino life as the 
herbage which serves them for food and bed; and they in nowise 
disturb the sentiment which impresses the soul when viewing the 
silent landscape. Figures may animate the scene, but they disturb 
the myRtery and destroy the air of peaceful repose. Whenever 
Vandervelde introduces shepherds or shepherdesses into his paint¬ 
ings, he generally takes nare to confine them to the middle distance. 
Thus, in the “ Sunrise,” tho two careless herdsmen who are fishing 
are scarcely to be perceived ; and the whole of the foreground is 
occupied by cattle, sheep, or goats. These domestic animals need 
no guardians to prevent their straying from the accustomed pastures, 
or tho calm lake which is their watering-place. In another picture, 
a woman is conversing at the door of a cottage, with two men. It is 
really a difficult task to discern them beneath tin; thick foliage of 
tlie shadowy oaks, while the eye is attracted- by a white cow, 
painted with charming softness, descending the slojie towards the 
spectators; by a sheep lying down, whose fleece, as seen fi-urn 
behind, is a miracle of execution, and by a cow, also lying down 
to the right in a half tint, whose hind-quarters are modelled 
with a vigour, and painted with a truth of colour, which is unsur¬ 
passable. 

We may here, remark the difference which separates the Dutch 
painters from the ideas and manner of the French school. “What 
is chiefly to lie blamed in their figures,” saysde Piles, “is inaction, 
since this fault deprives them of every connexion with the sur¬ 
rounding landhcajvo, and causes them to appear unreal. Without 
wishing, however, to shackle painters with any fixed rule, 1 am 
persuaded that the best method of causing figures to be appreciated 
is to arrange them so far in accordance with the character of the 
landscape as pi make it seem as if the landscape had been created 
entirely for the figures. 1 would not ham them, cither insipid or 
iuKiliie. They should tell some story to excite the interest of the 
nbsuwer, oral least to give a name to the painting, by which it 
might lie distinguished from tin- mass of others by those w ho are 
judges of such matters." How strongly characteristic is it of the 
national Spirit* of tho French school, that its disciples make the 
landscape subordinate to the figures, and not the figures to the 
landscape, never allotting to man a secondary place in nature. 
An insipid or useless fignre is a fault in the eyes of a French 
painter, while, on the contrary, the simple Vandervelde. in his love 
for the country, feared to make his figures play too prominent a 
part. To hita the herdsman is a part of his fleecy charge, and he is 
satisfied With the great Spirit of nature which seems to sigh in 
the hretwe Mud moves the trie-taps, or to speak in the deep 
and solemn lowing of the cattle that crop tho lierbag^ ia his 
moadows. 

While licrglicm delights in multiplying the figures in his paint¬ 
ings, exhausting his spirit and his genius in varying their attitudes, 
and attracting the eye by his rosy countrywomen with their brilliant 
skirts and scarlet bodices, Vandervelde leaves the foreground to 
his flocks, and does not find it necessary that the stillness of nature 
should be enlivened by the human voice. In his compositions 
nature preserves the deep poetry and silent happiness of her soli¬ 
tudes. Derghem, who looks at nature through the smiling atmo¬ 
sphere of his imagination, who often ornaments her- with historical 
recollections and the reflection of the brilliant colours with which 
Italy impressed his imagination, fills his pastorals with life and 
^notion. Vandervelde, devoted entirely to his true and almost 
tender admiration for nature, draws with a more discreet hand. 
He is generally sparing in detail, and the simplicity of the composi¬ 
tion heightens the grace and harmony of the whole. 

Put though Vandervelde showed such a marked predilection for 
animals, it must not be imagined that he was unable to ornament 
a landscape with graceful and lively figures; it is true, however, 
that ho made less use of this talent for himself than fin- his 
friends, except in those pictures where the figures form the chief 


subject, as ia his “Winter,” so beautifully engraved by Jacques 
Aliamet.* 

• One of those whojiave most successfully engraved from Adrian 
Vandervelde, is Jacques Aliamet the Elder, who must not he coni 
founded with his brother, Francois Aliamet, an engraver of hut 
little talent or ingenuity. Jacques Aliamet was born at Abbe¬ 
ville in 1727, and died at l’aris in 1788. He therefore bekrtsfcu 
entirely to the eighteenth century, which was a very brilliant ' 
period for engraving in France. During that period the l-’rcnch 
. engravers proved themselves thoroughly national, in bringing in 
hear upon the practico of their art that critical spirit, that eleganto 
and good taste, and that absence of all exaggeration, which charac¬ 
terise the Gaulie character. We shall hove somewhat more to say 
hereafter respecting the revolution in art to which lie contributed 
more than any other. Wq may mention here, however, that 
Jacques Aliamet was his pupil, lie commenced, says Watelet, by 
the execution of those small engravings which are introduced into 
books, and called riijncttcs. Huber and Host have not mentioned 
those, although deserving of notice. Those which we have seen 
iu tlie collected edition of his works in the print-room of tho 
National Library at 1’aris, arc executed for the most part from tho 
designs of Gravclot, and some from those of Boucher and Cochin. 
They accompany a very elegant edition of “ The Dc-eanicrone' ’ of 
Boccaccio, which was published in London in 1755. Although 
these t-harming vignettes are small, they are treated broadly, and 
net or slurred over, as often happens when the subjeets ore con¬ 
fined to such small dimensions. 

Jacques Aliamet soon attracted the attention of jjUhiisheijj. In 
fact, it was not difficult for a Jfl-nctieal .eye to perceive in tte 
vignettes of “ The Decamerbnta talent which would rise with¬ 
out effort to greater productions, and which would lose nothing in 
being employed on more important lahours. His first attempts 
were of the class in which he afterwards met with Hri greatest 
success, namely, landscapes and sea-pieces, llis beautiful engra¬ 
vings of “ The Fire by Night,” “ Stormy Weather,” and “ The 
Fog,” after Joseph Vcrnct, are the mosfc highly-prized. These 
are all engraved in perfect accordance with tho sentiment of tho 
painter. The plate is full of work, and, like the original picture, 
presents a full-toned appearance. l)oep, close, and hohl lines 
present 'he effect produced by the brilliant and during brush of 
the mast cr. If J acques Aliamet was less successful thah ftaleehou 
iu rendering the mountaiu-wavos of u stormy sea and their foam¬ 
ing crusts, which arc no admirable in tho celebrated “Tempest” 
of the latter engraver, yet, on the other hand, he has succeeded in 
representing with rare fidelity the clouds of mist whirh it is ho 
difficult to render with tho graver or the itching-needle. By 
mingling different methods of execution, and by lowering, or 
rather blending, all his lights, Jacques Aliamet has imitat'd to a 
remarkable degree “ The l-’og ’’ of Vcrnct. Following nature, tlie 
engraver has left his positive lights only on those objects which 
arc neatest to the eye, while in the background and the sky he 
has produced the effect of having stippled his plat®, and yet he 
has employed neither the needle to fill up the cross-batching, nor 
the roulette, nor any of those processes by which the CTFcct of 
stamping may he produced, lie has thus obtained the soft effect 
of mezzotint with those tools which would appear most unlikely 
to produce such n. result,— the needle and the graver. Still the 
real merit nud originality of Jacques Aliamet ure more distinctly 
visible in his landscapes after bergliem than in his sea-pieces after 
Vcrnct. It is in tlie former that he has perfected the use of the 
dry-point, which was invented nnd brought into repute by his 
master, Leba*. By this process he obtained the most varied and 
pleasing gray tints, and nowhere was he so successful as in the 
large folio engraving from a landscape by Bergliem in the Dresden 
Gallery. The animals,—ths dogs, sheep, goats, cattle, and asses, 

—though prepared with tlie etching-needle, were almost entirely 
finished with the dry-point, as well as the faces of tho peasauts, 
where tho flesh was wholly executed in this manner; skilfully- 
applird touches of the graver completed and brought out the 
work. Opposed to the system of very dark engravings, Aliamet is 
reported by a contemporary to huve compared their effect to “ that 
produced by actors who, departing frouf nature, rant and grimace 
on the stage to attract the plaudits of the multitude.” 

Aliamet thoroughly appreciated his own talent. Notwithstaud- 
ing his aversion to agakjmg his engravings black, he was always able 
to avoid monotony aim coldness. This powerful effect arises ft-om , 
the fact that the master-touches, tho free handling of tlie brush,. 
and the bits of brilliant colour, arc rendered by abrupt transitions 
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Wynants, who had long availed himself of the pencil of Wguver- 
mans, was not long in preferring that of Vnndervelde —a fact that 
renders praise superfluous. To say that Vandervelde was in this 
branch of Ids art the rival of the most elegant painter in Holland, 
gives a sufficiently exalted idea of the powers of this charming 
master. 

The celebrated landscape-painters of his day held in great 
esteem the little figures which ho placed in their paintings with 
* such grace and spirit, while his inexhaustible imagination varied to 
infinity their gestures and actions, according to the aspect of the scene 
which they were intended to enliven hy their presence. Hobbema, 
Vanderlieyden, Moneheron, Peter Neefs, Hackcrt, Ruvsdael himself, 
—the great and pathetic Rnysdnel wlrnse genius might well have 
stood alone, all availed themselves of the pencil of Vandervelde, to 
give a greater value and charm to their paintings. 

Vanderheyden, in jiarticular, found the Talue of his somewhat 
frigid pictures doubled by the crowd of little figures with which the 
inventive spirit of his friend peopled them. In one of these pic¬ 
tures, where Vanderheyden has represented the square and Town 


a man, ho is sitting down, appears to search in a packet for some 
article which a woman standing liefore him has just asked for; 
further on, two grave citizeua of the Capital of Hollaud are seated 
on a stone bench placed against the wall of the Town Hall, and are 
conversing about the events of the day; here a carman whips his 
horse, harnessed to a heavy dray loaded with wood; there a group 
of men, women, and children run after a kind of chair drawn hy a 
horse, which appears to excite their curiosity; to the right, 
another horse of a dark bay colour, exquisitely painted, awaits his 
load, which a man is bringing in a basket. In the centre of the 
foreground, ami in the middle of the picture, two gentlemen are 
bowing to each other with a truly aristocratic grace. May they not 
bo two Frenchmen of the court of Louis XIV.—there were many in 
Holland at that period, and might wc not expect- to hear them use 
the words of Molicre? “Im place m'est heurewe it fowl y ren- 
canlrcr." 

Thanks to Vandervelde, tlii< picture of Vanderheydon’s, which is 
in other respects so valuable for its finish of detail and skilful per¬ 
spective, becomes an animated scene, displaying the activity of a 
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Hall of Amsterdam, we may see clearly with what generosity 
Vandervelde lavished his talent. More than thirty figures, with 
horses and carriages, fill the space left vacant by Vanderheyden. 
The groups are arranged with great skill, concealed under the. 
appearance of the most perfect observance of nature. At the left, 

from light to shade, and that the local colours are in his engra¬ 
vings exceedingly well contrasted, with dear and well-defined 
lights. In this manner, while the engraving remains light nnd 
airy, it Is not tame, and preserves all its piquancy. We must add 
to this merit the power of execution, the delicacy of touch, end 
the lightness in the handling of the points employed to define the 
figures, darkening them when necessary, and expressing the exact 
qualities of the objects represented—whether they be the silky 
hgirof tho goats, the rough coats of the beasts of burthen, the 
fifftt— of linen, the coarseness of frieze, the cracked and parched 
earth, or the polished surface of fruits. All that we have here 
Said respecting Aliatnet, may be verified by examining his various 
engravings from Berghem: “ 1 he Old Harbour of Genoa,” “ The 
Ransom of the Slave,” “ A Rustic Watering-place for Cattle,” 


grout city,"peopled by men of every rank and every calling, rom the 
beggar who awaits at the door the descent of the rich stranger in 
quest of local antiquities, to the lazy noble who rolls along, softly 
reelining in his carriage. To convey an idea of the spirit, of the 
artistic talent, which Vandervolde lias manifested in these figures, 

“ ^iie Meeting of the two Village Girls,” nnd generally all that 
ho has engraved from this master. His skies, but little burthenod 
with work, are transparent. The lines seem readily to follow the 
forms of the clouds, or rather indicate the formation of them by 
their varied directions, which are happily contrasted with the* 
smooth sky which 1s produced by horizontal and rather wide 
lines, ending in breaks and consecutive points, All this is full of 
feeling. 

Wouvermans and Teniers have more than once given employ 
ment to the etching point of Aliament. His two plates of ” The 
Sabbath,” after Teniers, are vigorous, brilliant, and held in great 
estimation by connoisseurs. But nothing is more delicious than 
bis “ Spanish Halt,” and " The Advanced Guard of Hnlans,” 
after Philip Wouvermans. Even Moyreau, who so perfectly 
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of all the difficulties which he must have encountered, so that the animals after the manner of Berghem, as may lie observed in one of 

interest of the spectator might be rivetted to his work, without his principal works—" The Departure of Jacob from Laban." 

detracting too much from the essential objects of the picture, it Even id this case it may be said that the painter, in surrounding 

would be necessary for us to enter into a minute analysis of this Jacob and Us family with his numerous flocks, in a subject taken 

view of Amsterdam. We must content ourselves with having from Scripture, again betrays the invincible direction of his mind, 
pointed out what hid imagination, seconded by a light and infallibly which in this instance is in ncrfect accordance wit h the, requiro- 

certain pencil, could product. But how much shall we increase the ments of the subject. At other times he represents seenes where 

surprise of the reader when we state that the largest of these life- the landscape and the animals are confined to the middle distance ; 

like and truthful figures is only an inch and three-quarters in in examples of this description, it is the action of man whirl, 

height, while the smallest fare not more than from half to three- attract* and concentrates the spectator’s interest. Such are his 

quarters of an inch high. two “Views of the Beach at Scheveling.” Scheveling is a little 

Sometimes, certainly, Vaudervelde made use of that talent which village on the sea-shore, where the inhabitants of the Hague are 
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lie lavished for ffithers in the embellishment of his own works. 
Occasionally he fills Us composition with a number of men and 

understood this painter, never did anything superior. Aliamet 
represented with no less success than the latter the vapours of the 
low lands and those stretch** of country which so often have the 
fault of appearing like velvet. Tiis choicest work is reserved for 
the coquetry of accessories and the expression of the .figures. The 
handling of the master, hie firm but softened touches, and the 
pithiness of his manner are charmingly transferred to the copper 
of the engraver. Ifories’ coats are expressed by great masses of 
dark touches without distinction of the hair, as it is right to repre¬ 
sent it when the animals arc not in the foreground, or of unusual 
size, for then the detail of their coats, of their manes and tails, are 
Vot supposed to be distinguishable. 

“ Winter Amusements,” after Vaudervelde, is another excellent 
engraving by Aliamet. The scene is made agreeable, which is not 
usually the case in such subjects. The French painters, Boucher, 


accustomed to proceed on .Sunday for their amusement. Vander- 
velde, in one of these paintings, shows us the state carriage of the 
Prince of Orange, which is proceeding along the sands at loy water. 

Greuze, Jeaurat, severally employed the truly French talent of 
this artist. His representation of the deep effects ar.d stippled 
manner of Boucher, as well as the broader handling of Greuze, 
was admirable, and he was even able to render their very faults 
without exaggeration, as, for instance, the coarseness of the dra¬ 
peries of Greuze ; but the painter whose style he transferred most 
successfully was Jeaurat, whose beautiful pictures, 11 La place 
Mnubort,” and “ La place des Halles,” he engraved. Aliamet 
was, as an engraver, what Chardin and Jeaurat were ns painters 
—a natural and simple artist, but at the same time elegant and 
full of spirit and clearness. His brother Francis went to London, 
where he worked cinder Robert Strange; but his engravings bore 
no resemblance to those#f Jacques. They were always heavy, 
affected, tasteless, and uselessly overburdened with work. 
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The damage, the running footmen who attend it, the postillions, 
the fisherman who runs up, net in hand, to see the cortigt, the 
poor inan who uncovers beforehand in expectation of alms, are the 
elements which form the painting, and yet the six noble horses of 
(German race, which are so vigorous and elegant that wo might 
fancy them sketched by the pencil of Vnndenneulcn, and touched 
np by Wouvetmans, contribute not a little to the charm of this 
ooavtly Scene. The second “ View” is peopled with figures only. 
Thin carriage and horses of tlie prince are soon, it is true, in the 
background, lmt the foreground is ocoupied by the fishermen of 
Beheveling, who are playing with their children in front of a tent. 
'What a delicious chtf-d’muvre is this painting 1 The fishermen are 
true without being vulgar; for Vanilorvelde did not, like many 
other Butch painters, believe himself oalled upon to sacrifice grace 
for the sake of simplioity. The calm and unruffled sea is of bound- 
less expanse; the waves roll with a soft murmur upon the beach. 
Sow happy ia the possessor of such a talent! to him oven the 
Wavesof the Mean are without storms,—to him peace smooths 
tim waters of the sea just as she revels in the meadows of 
Holland.* 

One of Adrian Vaadexvelde’s master-pieces, to give it no higher 
title, is the picture in the Museum at Amsterdam. The view is 
very limited, and ate might be iqdueed to believe that when he 
painted the animals, he was lying on the grass beside them. After 
an botr spent in the admiration of tills marvellous work of art, we 
Srriva at some conclusions which it may not be out of place to 
mention Imre, “If it la deiired that flocks or other animals 
represented Ik fieWs should attract the attention of the spectator,” 

' Says Hagedorn, “the landscape itself should bo composed of but few 
objects, bounded by mountains, or with a light and misty distance. 
Over the latter the eye should wander, on the former it should bo 
made to dwell. If the artist intends to arrest the spectator’s eye 
by the principal objects iff the foreground, he must not attract it by 
a too varied distance, or impair the effect by. bestowing too much 
labour on the foreground itself. He should rather contract the 
view and dose in the pastoral scene by mountains or woods. The 
artist must, however, conceal this carefully, and so transform the 
necessity into a beauty. Thus Adrian Vauderveldc often represents 
the shepherd, his dog, and his flock grouped around a spring, put. 
of which is hidden by • coppice ; the spectator who only sees the 
edge of the pleasant green wood enjoys, as it were, the freshness of 
the peaceful spot by the help of his imagination.” These remarks 
Upon the art of dosing in a portion of a landscape; show great dis¬ 
crimination ; they apply to Yandsrvelde as well as to Berghem. 
But, tearing out of the question all reference to what imagination 
may gain by one part of the landscape being closed, we may say 
that VauAerveWe has made use of this artifice with much address to 
detech the different objects and make each one relieve the other. U 
<H «ate rids of the picture there rises a Mil which sharply breaks 
the Baa of the barium {we refer to the picture of “The Rising Sun ”), 
it ia not «u!y for the purpose of confining the attention of the 
obewver, and preventing it from wandering into the distance, but 
also beoause this mound offers a dark brown mass, by which the 
light colours of the most promfteut cattle are clearly brought out 
—tlie object of the artist being to direct particular attention to their 
spotted coats and picturcaqnf forms. But if tho painter places 
animals upon this mound, whoso brown mass throws buck the 
homos, he will take care to choose such as are of a sombre and 
uniform colour ; lie will represent dark-bay horses, black goats, or 
cows of a deep dun colour, ho that they serve to relieve the oxen 
whose light colour and lirigbt marking:) enliven the foreground of 
the picture, at tile same time that their own outlines ore sharply 
defined against the clear sky. Thus, we find that in the works of 
, these masters, Who are apparently so simple, and appear to have 
groupeu ai hazard the flocks grazing in their meadows, the laws of 
art .are so Well observed, and the painters themselves, perhaps 

* Vandcrvoldo also painted hunting-pieces much in the style of 
Wouvermans. Sir Thomas Baring possesses, in his picture-gallery 
‘ ill London, » Rendezvous de Chaste,” by this master, ropre- 
sentiS'ffwW^o'utent when the huntsmen nicer on a terAce adjoin¬ 
ing a Wmft, Among the figures may be distinguished an elegantiy- 
dresteAMy ahA gentleman, and two pilgrims who are demanding 
charity. Ftt'tflwr on arc pages, flogs, and hunting'' paraphernalia. 


unconsciously, so skilful, that their compositions are foil of instruc- 
.tiem. The laws of the distribution of light and shade are so desriy 
defined in Vandervelde’s pictures, in which an amateur only 
perceives the charming and natural side, that a professor might 
readily make them the subjects of bis discourse, and say with the 
learned Lairesse ; ** When an object in a full light is to be relieved 
by a dear background, it is necessary that the object, having no 
shadow, should bo of a sombre colour, in order to produce 
a good effect. For the great art consists in placing the objects Of a 
sombre and warm colour upon a light, tender, and soft ground, as 
well as iu relieving light and soft colours against dark and warm 
backgrounds : in the same way the most vigorous objects of tho 
foreground may be relieved against the extreme distance, and the 
reverse."* > 

The atmosphere is light and pure in the paintings of Vander- 
velde: we feel inclined to inhale the freshening breezes which 
sweep across tho broad bosom of his lakes, whisper among tho 
inimitable foliage of his trees, and flood the spreading pastures in 
which he represents the cattle cropping the short thick grass, or 
contentedly ruminating as they slowly chew tho cud. Through the 
fluid and transparent atmosphere we behold Bkies of a tender blue, 
where fleecy etounds float on in graceful and undulating lines; so 
light are they, too, that a breath of air would suffice to disperse 
them, but at the moment chosen by the paiutor the winds have left 
the ether undisturbed. The peaceful skies are reflected in un¬ 
ruffled lakes. The clouds, the animals, the trees, the shepherds, 
melt together in tho reflection of tho transparent waters. No 
landscape can lie absolutely beautiful without a river, a lake, of & 
torrent. A pool who loved nature as one loves a mistress, has 
expressed this in some charming lines :— 

“ S’il n’a point do rive humide 
Je fuis un site admire, 

Commt> uh front pur et sen ride, 

Mais dent l’tcil scrait undo 
Et a’aurait jamais pieurfi. 

Otoz tec flots & la terre, 

La terre sera sans yeux, 

Et jamais aa free austere, 
rieiae d’ombre et de mystire, 

Me rfflfichira les Ci*.»x.”t 

• 

The greatest landscape-painters of swampy Holland were all writ 
aware of the todcfinible charm a landscape gains by the presence of 
water, whether it Slumbers imprisoned by the shores of a lake, or 
glides murwurmgly between the bonks iff a river. V»nderv<ide, 
following the example of Ituysdael, teves to lead us to the sea-beach, 
where the waves sport among the pebbles, or to the pond, whose 
freshness attracts ike thirsty flecks towards midday. But nothing 
can be more dissimilar than the meaner bn which each of these two 
artists treats the seme subject. While Ruysdael delights fo,con¬ 
template tho ocean when maddened by storms, and represent it to 
our astonished gaze stretehiug out into the distance, until it is con¬ 
founded with the fearful masses of dark clouds that are seen looming 
dimly timmgfi tho hazy atmosphere, and contrasting with tho 
white-created billows which rise upon the grand aud threatening 
waves, and only serve to make the general darkens mean awfolly 

• Gerard do Laircsse, “ Lo Grand Livro dcs Pcintres, ou 1’Art 
de peindre considers dans tontea ses Parties et demontro par Prin- 
cipes, avec des Reflexions sur les Ouvragos de quelques bens 
Matures et des IMfauts qui s’y trouvent,” tome ii. page 11. Paris, 
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t If no stream the landscape grace, 

Quickly from tho spot I fly, 

: As I would some calm, pure free, 

"Where sad tears ne’er left a trace 
In tho cold and haughty eye. 

n Take the waters once away, • * 

. vi, And the earth will have no eyes— 

,No more then its free shall play 

With expression blithe and gay, ' 

As it mirrors back the skies. 



apparent, and lend a kind of savage auhiimUy to the whole scene- 
while Jluysdael, too, casts a gtooniy shadow over his Wes, Vander- 
velde scarcely raises a ripple on the smooth, unruffled surfece of the 
sea, and does not permit the polished mirror of his lakes to he one 
moment overcast hy menacing masses' of dark and gloomy clouds, 
Which were so little in unison with his calm, loving disposition. 

We oiioe travelled through Holland with a friend of ours, who was 
a literary man, full of enthusiasm for painting, and 

•who took a fency to discover the points of resemblance existing 
botween celebrated writers and the paiuters that we hail come un 
purpose to see." If we are not mistaken, he asserted that Kembrandt, 
iuhiB mind, corresponded to Hoffman, the author of the “Contes 
Fantaxtiques the melancholy Vandemeer was compared to Young, 
the author of the “ Night Thoughts anil, while Boucher called 
up to his recollection the Chevalier de Florian, he recognised a 
familiar kind of TheocritiiB in Berghem, anil a Virgil in Vaniler- 
volde. “Do you not perceive,” he said, “a singular resemhlanee 
between Vnudervclde and Virgil 1” Ou our smiling at the idea of 
*t], c9e two iiaiueH, one of which was so famous, anil the other so 
modest and so little known to the world, being compared with eaoh 
other, after the lapse of so many ages, he proceeded with his com¬ 
parison, and, without allowing himself to be stopped hy our smiles, 
gave us the proofs in favour of his theory.' “Have they not 
both,” said he, “ exquisite grace and ideal beauty in place of that 
boldness anil virility In which both are equally deficient 1 If I may 
use the expression, there is in their works the same incolic senti¬ 
ment, the same talent of imparting a Certain indescribable softness 
tqafihe representation of pastoral scenes, the same sobriety, the 
same elegance of composition, and the same harmony. But it is la 
the finish, the soft and perfect style of theij execution, that they 
particularly resemble each other. The peocU of Vaudorvelda is as 
delicate and mellow as the pen of Virgil is degaut and chastened. 
The style of Vanderveide, replete with studied transitions anil 
gentle gradations of colour, oontributes not a little to the soft and 
peaceful effect of his landscapes. With him we find Wu« of these 
violently contrasted lights and shadows, none of those straggles 
between night and day, which many Dutch painters appear to have 
borrowed from the Persian theogouies > if thick tress or rising 
ground intercept part of the light, enough remains fat the broad 
half-tints to harmonise with the lighter portions of the pisture. 
IIo does not, like Berghem, use those boid^and brilliant touches 
which cannot bo looked at closely without appearing somewhat 
inaree. So dashing a style does not suit his fancy; the use of half- 
tints, the softness of . hi* touch, the peculiar truthfuluess of his 
manner, distinguish him among all the great Duteh masters. ’ 

The treat, those stumbling-blocks to ordinary painters, are 
always treated by Vanderveide with singular felicity. Whether be 
paints a thick and branching chestnut, or the poplar with its 
■ Straight and pliant brandies, or the aspen with it» trembling leaves, 
lie succeeds with unvarying skill in giving the most agreeable form 
to the of foliage, and in making the breezes appear to blow 

round them, or in relieving the long awl slender branches against 
the sky. TI»S oousoienttena nature of his genius is exhibited in the 
care with wbiofe he elaborates this most difficult portion of the 
liuulsoape-painter’s task. 

To these general characteristics, “which rentier the works of 
Adrian Vandervfole unmietakeahle, we must add the preference 
which he always showed for young animals. The painter, foil of 
admiration for the graceful, could not hut be struck with the 
supple and sprightly movements of young animals in their sports, 
He ofKto delights in painting the jrambols of a young lamb, forcing 
itself beneath its mother ia search of nutriment, while the patient 
ewe continues to ordp the grass hofo.ee her. 

XbU familiar scene in pastoral life must have- often attracted the 
artist’* eye during his ramble* ia the beautiful meadows which 
surround Amsterdam. Among his, etchings,.—that .portion of his 
works in wliieh an artist givea way to the caprices and originalities 
Of his genius,—he has reproduced it as in his huger works. The 
lamb i», given wifo striking fidelity. Its limbs, though still clumsy, 
hive yet that flexibility of articulation which characterises the 
ymmg of all kinds of animals. The deUcaoy of touch, and the cor- 
reotqess of execution, give every characteristic of perfection to thi* 
com position, 


There is epf picture- by fob master which desmea, special 
notice. We allude to the one m which he has represented himself 
in compauy irith' Ids wife and fiunily. Not only u it to-be darned 
among his very best productions, for the great care witii which be 
ha* finished the Very smallest details, and for the appearance of 
breezy freshness and calm repose which distinguish it, but also for 
the foot of its giving us on idea of his own personal appearance. 
Vanderveide, dressed in brown, and huiding in his hand a walking- 
stick, is eeen strolling along a country road, while his wife is walk* 
ing with him on his left eiilu. Her dress consists of a red gown, 
over whieh is thrown a black silk oloak. Before them is a boy, 
also dressed in brown, who is huiding in a dog by means of a cord, 
Tho dog is pulling at the cord, and is evidently impatient to spring 
away. Sitting on the trunk of a tree is a young woman nursing a 
baby, and amusing it with flowers. To the left of the picture is a 
meadow, in which some goats are seen grazing, while a herdsman, 
stretched ou the grass, with a pipe in his hands, is watching them. 

Ou the road, a little further on than Vanderveide anil his family, 
is seen a waggon drawn hy Inn gray horses. The driver is engaged 
in doing something or other to their harness. The right hand of 
the foreground consists of a large hill, with some broken-down 
fences and old stumps of trees. Near the top of tile hill is a thicket 
of young oaks, painted in the most marvellous manner. The foli¬ 
age appears so natural that tho simulator might almost fancy that . 
ho heard the loaves rustic as the breese passed gently through 
them. Beyond these oaks is a line of think, bushy trees, while on 
ap eminence beyond is a small house partially embosomed in trees, 
with a river roll log its calm waters before it. ♦Thi* picture is a 
perfect gem, and conveys an idea of quiet, happy repose, such as 
Vanderveide loved so much to depict. The light, gossamer, 
vapoury clouds, which partially mask the bine expanse behind 
them, as they float lazily along in mid-air, give the finishing tottoh 
to this harmonious ©imposition, and impart a most beautiful and 
soft effeot of craning to we whole. 

Vanderveide’* etchings are not all of equal merit. Barteoh, * 
whore opinion on this snbjoot is of great value, distinguishes three 
epochs in the works of tins master, consisting of twenty-four sub¬ 
ject*. ka 1053, that is, at the age of fourteen, Vanderveide 
engraved fire plates ; in these we easily recognise the youth and 
inexperience of their author. The touch is meagre, the etching Is 
too fine and close, the herbage is scribbled, the foliage unfinished 
and devoid of taste J six years later, however, from 1657 to 1660, 
he is already iu the full exereisu of his talent. “ Nothing can be 
suggested,” says Bartsch, “to correct his drawiug, the truthfulness 
of the animals, their attitudes, the correctness of the muscles, and 
tho perfect care with which every detail Is rendered. Tue etching 
discloses the practised hand of the master j it is freer than ip foe 
pieces dated 1653, and th* linos are less class and more expres¬ 
sive." His last engravings «f the year 1670, two yearn before Mis 
death, are all master-pieces. The “Ewe suckling h*r Lamb,” of 
which we have already spfiken, is of this date, Tho ‘'Tiro Lamb* 
reposing,” of which the one lying an its back, is a prodigy of tenth, 
of knowledge, and good -taste, beam tit* ***** d*te- Wap fort* 
an idea of the path which the artist traversed between the two 
extreme points of his career, by Comparing “The Peasant on 
Horseback,” one of his works which is at present very scarce, with 
the “Two Lambs.” petweeu tho dates of these two pieces a period 
of seventeen years intervenes. In the first, although the peasant 
is well drawn, and the horse shows good action, the execution is 
moagre, and the graver appears to have passed timidly over the 
copper J the artist has multiplied his lines without attaining vigour 
or character. In the latter, on the contrary, there is not a super¬ 
fluous touch, and there is not one whioh does not produce the most 
striking aud truthful effect. i 

This prolific master, whose paintings are to be found ih all the 
puWio and private galleries of Europe, died, nevertheless, at the 
ago of foirfy-three, at Amsterdam, in the year 1672. Bo great, 
inilood, is the. number of the works whieh are entirely his own, as 
welt as of those in which he merely inserted figures of men and 
animals for other artists, that it almost stems, impossible that one 
man «wM bave%oupd time te execute them all, particularly when 

. -V ■•' . ••■ 

« Bartsch* La Ftintee-tife>teur,” Adrian V*nd*nr*l|te vojk- 
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we take into consideration the minute and exquisite delicacy of 
finish by which they are, with scarcely a single exception, dis¬ 
tinguished. This fact has led some of the authors who hare 
written on Vandervelde to suppose, that the dates wltich we have 
given as those of his birth and decease, respectively, are erroneous; 
but we know what seeming impossibilities may be effected by never- 
flagging perseverance ; and we therefore see no reason why we 
should distrust the authorities to whom we are indebted for the 
fltets of this notice. He left a daughter, who handed down ver¬ 
bally to Houbracken the few particulars which we know concerning 
the life of lier father. He never left Amsterdam and its immediate 
neighbourhood. He was the painter of the rustic scenes of his 


died, leaving behind him his great but unfinished opera of the 
“ Zauberfliite.”* 

The illustrious amateur, Gersaint, who was a friend of Watteau, 
and the author of some of the most learned catalogues of the 
eighteenth century, has given an opinion of Vandervelde whioh 
must surprise us by its exaggeration, proceeding from a man 
usually so free from this fault. “This landscape-painter,” says 
he, “ has the most delicate pencil, and is the most mellow in his 
tones, of any artist I know. Even Corneille Poelembourg appears 
dry, so to speak, in his touch compared to Vandervelde; his figures 
are generally Bimple and well-drawn; his colouring is rich' and 
vigorous; and his paintings are perfectly harmonious. He is, in 



THK OX AN1> THBKE SHEEP. • • EKOM A PAISTtEO BY A. VABDKBVEIPK. 


own native country ; he found the material# for his pictures, with 
but few exceptions, in the broad, verdant meadows that surrounded 
the city of his birth, and had no need to seek for thorn in foreign 
lands. His works produce the impression that his life must have 
been full of peaoe. of private virtue, and unwearied labour. May 
Jie not have been, like Mozart, a victim of that affection of the chest 
with which so many great men have been afflicted from their birth, 
and which their excessive labour aggravates rapidly ? Consump¬ 
tion,' which dovelopos in those whom it devours so many precocious 
powers and such melancholy grace, may have caused the premature 
death of tins extraordinary artist, who, at the age of fourteen, was 
already a.greaV master. At eight years of age, Mozart, who was 
stiU m««' remhrkables performed before the court of toais 3CV. on 
the organ of the chapel at Versailles, and thenceforward ranked 
with the greatest composers of the age! At thirty-six years he 


fact, the roost interesting painter to those who value beautiful work 
and high finish.” , 

* It may not be uninteresting to the reader, nor altogether 
misplaced, considering the affinity between all the arts, and the 
striking resemblance between Vandervelde and Mozart, both rin 
their precocious talents and their early end, if we here give a few 
extracts from a curious paper, by the Hon. Haines Barrington, 
F.B.S., printed" in the Philosophical Transactions for the year 
1770 s— 7 

“ If ! was to send you a-well-attested account of a hoy who 
measured seven feet in height, when he was not more than eight 
yesrsof age, it might be considered as not undeserving the notice 
of tha Boyal Society. 

“ Joannes Chrysoatomns Wol%aagui Theophilus Mozart, w*( 
born at Szltzbourg, in Bavaria, on the 17th of January, 1786. 





















■ To say that Poelembourg i» dry beside Vauderveldf, is certainly derrelde is <djfep*‘anrt highly worked up, and that the sky glimmers 

going too lor; and therefore this must probably be no more than through his tram,—points which in nowise resemble the work of 

a figure of speech. Poelembourg is so melting that he gives the too silky PoeUmbourg. 

inanimate object# the appearanoe ,of velvet; Vandervelde, on the After examining the immense labours of Vandervelde, wo cannot 
contrary, having to paint animals, the forms of which are well doubt that he was possessed by that fever of never-ceasing activity 

defined, such as horses, cattle, and goats, takes especial care to which hastens the end of those who are destined to die young, 

avoid felling into the fault oi Poelembonrg, and feithout making his Not only is he reckoned among the first Dutch landscape-painters, 

outlines as strongly marked as Pan! Potter, he finishes his figures hut he also deserves to occupy a distinguished position among 

With a light apd delicate touch. In this reBpect ho is more justly historical painters. There are several compositions by bis hand, 

appreciated by Deseompe, who in the two insignificant pages which, taken from the Passion of Christ, and which, in Houbracken’s time, 

as usual, are all that he devotes to one of the most charming were in the Roman Catholic Church in the SpinhuyBsteeg at 

painters in his gallery, has only said a few words concerning the Amsterdam. There is also in the Church of the Appel-Marekt a 
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style of this master, but his remarks in this case are more direct “ Descent from the Cross" of large dimensions, in which the graoe- 
snd pointed than usual. He even adds that the leafing of Van- ful painter of “The Rising Sim” has shown, in one of the most 

“ I have been informed by a most able musician and composer, little Mozart immediately sat down with, great confidence to his 
that he frequently saw him at. Vienna when he was tittle more harpsichord, informing his highness that he had played before the 
than four years old. . empress, 

“ By. this time, he was not only capable of executing lessons “ At seven years of age his father carried him to Paris, wfwro 
oh his favourite instrument the harpsichord, but composed some in he so distinguished himself by his compositions, that an engraving 
an easy style and taste, whioh were much approved of. was made of him. 

“ RUs extraordinary musical talents soon reached the ears of the “ . . . . In this print, little Mozart is styled, ‘ Compositeur et 
present empress-dowager, who used to place him on hrr knees, Mattre do Musique, Age de sept ans.’ 

while he played on the harpsichord. “ Upon leaving Paris, he came over-to England, where he con- 

“ The, notice taken of him by so great a personage, together tinuod. more than a ytur.. As during this time, I was witness of 
with a certain comnfiousness of his. most singular abilities, had his moat extraordinary abilities as a musician, both at some public 
much emboldened the little musician. Being, - therefore, the next concerts, and, like wife, f>y having fceen alone with him for a con- 
year at one of the Qemjm courts, whore the Elector encouraged siderable Maw at hW father’s house, I send yon the following 
him, by saying he had nothing to fear from his august presence, account, amusing and incredible almost as it may appear. 
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patboiie subjects of Christian art, that ho was capable of repro¬ 
bating the slasoog emotions of sacred subjects no less admirably 
than the joyous tranquillities of pastoral life. OmWf Vandervclde’s 
most successful efforts, perhaps, in this peculiar branch of his 
profession, is a “ Repose of the Holy Family,” which is dated 1608. 
The Virgin is represented as supported by cushions, which are 
placed on the ground, and holding the Infant Jesus in her lap. 
Joseph is seated on the stone pedestal of a fountain,' Home distance 
off. On the other side of the Virginia an ass. while behind her is 
a sheep in the act of gracing. The figures of the two animals are 
tn the master’s best style. Had Vamlerveldo lived a few years 
longer, he might probably have gained further reputation l.y these 
works, and have given to the world his .Hrieicl as a sequel to his 
Buoolirat. It was, however, determined otherwise. As wo have 
seen, he was snatched away in the fall vigour of his taluut at an age 
when his contemporaries might naturally have expected a long 
series of fresh masterpieces from his prolific pencil. 

In the present day the name of Yandervelde reoulls only ideas of 
rustic scenes', of peaceful cattle ruminating in the midst of the 
artless sheep lying at their feet, and of rich pastures where the 
flocks are wandering listlessly about, while the shepherd is sleeping 
under thethick foliage of the beech-trees. 

Adrian Yandervelde was one of the most skilful engravers of 
the Dutch school, as well as a comet, delicate, and harmonious 
painter. 

. The catalogues of Dutch sales do not mention more than twenty- 
two subjects engraved by thin master. Adam Bartsch was ac- 

uainted with only twenty-one, and yet we have every reason to 

■ believe that the subjects engraved by Yandervelde were at least 
twenty-four in number. In the catalogue which we arc about to 
give, we shall preserve the number and titles adopted by Adam 
Bartsch:— 

1. “ The Cowherd and the Bull.” In the upper left-hand comer 
we find : A. V. V. f, 1059,’and at the right: Just. Danckerts, ere. 

2. “ The Cow Lying down.” On a rough stone to the left is 
written : Adrian Van de Velde, /. 1657. 

'• 1 curried to him a manuscript duet, which was composed by 
an English gentleman to some favourite words in Metnstusio’s 
opera of ‘ Demofoonte.’ * 

“ The whole score was In ftvo parts ; vis. accompaniments for a 
first and second violin, the two vocal parts, and a bass. 

11 1 shall here likewise mention that the parts for the first and 
seeond voices were written in wliut the Italians style the noutraUa 
cleff. The reasons for taking notice of which particular will 
appear hereafter. 

“ My intention in carrying with me this manuscript composition 
was to have an irrefragable proof of liis abilities as a player at 
sight, it being absolutely impossible that he could ever have seen 
the music before. 

- o The score was no sooner put upon his desk, than he began to 
play the symphony in a most masterly manner, as well as in the 
time and style which corresponded with the intention of the eom- 
posft. I mention this circumstance, because tire greatest masters 
eften fail in these particulars on the first trial. 

“ The symphony ended, he took the upper part, leaving the 
under one to his father .... His father was once or twice out, 
though the passages were*not more difficult than those in the 
upper part, on‘which occasions the son looked back with some 
anger, pointing out to him his mistakes and setting him right. 

" . Having been informed that he was often visited by 

musical ideas, to which, even in the middle of the night, lie would 
hive utterance on his harpsichord, 1 told his l'ntbev that I should 
be glad to hear some of his extemporary (ompositions'. . . . I said 
to the bqy that I should he glad to hear an extemporary * Love 
Song,’ such os his friend Manzoli might choose in an opera. The 
boy on this (who continued to sit at his harpsichord) looked back 
with much archness, and immediately began five or six lines of 
a jargon recitative, proper to introduce a love song, lio then 
played n symphony which might correspond with an air composed 

■ 1 6 the single word Affetto. 

" It iad a first and second part, which, together with the 
symphonies, was of the length that opera songs gcnciuily lost. 
If this extemporary composition was not amazingly capital, yet 
it Was really above mediocrity, and showed most extraordinary 
readiness of invention.” 


3. “The Three Oxen,” Below, at the left near a stick.: 

4. V. Velds,/. 

4 . “The Two Cows and the Sheep.” Towards bottom, on the 
right-hand, close to a stick, we read : A. V. V. f, 

5. “The Three Cowa.” The' letters A. V. V. f. are to he seen 
in the left-hand homer of the engraving. ’ 

(i. “ The Ox in the Water." At the top, on the left-hand side : 
A. V. V.f. 

7. “The Horse.” We read at the bottom, on the left-hand side : 
A. V, V. / 

8. “ThoCalf.” At a little distance towards the right will he 
seen a prostrate tree, where, on the stump, may be observed in 
reversed letters : A. V. Velde, f. 1659. 

9. “The Dogs.” In the upper part, at the loft, is written : 
A. V. Vdde, f. 1657. - 

10. “ The Goats.” The name A. V, Vdde, f. is inscribed in 
the upper right-hand eornej. 

These ten pieces were executed at the age of eighteen or twenty, 
and the engraving already shows the hand of a practised master. 
At the Rigal sale, in 1817, they were sold in one lot for the sum 
of £‘2. 

11. “ The Cow and the Two Sheep at the Foot of a Tree.” In 
the centre, at the bottom, we read : 1670, A. V. F. F. This 
plate is the masterpiece of the artist. 

12. “The Pied Bull aud the Three Sheep.” This piece is 
equally remarkable; at the bottom, on the left-hand side, is written: 
A. V. V. P., and beneath it, 1670. 

13. “Tluj Two Cows at the Foot of a Tree.” Below, op the 
left-hand side : A. F. F. F. This plate is exfftnted in the same 
stylo as the former. 

(These three plates fetched X1C at the Rigal sale}. 

14. “The Sheep.” Marked A. V. V.F. 1670, below, on the 
right side. 

15. “The Two Sheep.” Below, to the left, A. V. V. F.' 1670. 

(These two plates, in superb proofs, were sold for £i at the 

same sale.) 

16. “The Goats.” In the lower left-hand comer: A. F. V. 

These six plates ordiusrily go together as forming a aeries. 

They are very rare, particularly the last one. Adrian engraved 
them two years before his death.. The drawing is admirable, the 
style is large, the landscape and the herbage are done with richness, 
and expression not laboured, and is exoelhmtj taste. 

17. “ The Shepherd and Hie Shepherdess with their Flask.” 
We find, in the upper part, on the left-handi Adryaea Van de 
Vdde, fe. A Ex., 1668. This plate is very eoane. (It was sold 
at the Kigal sale for £&.) 

18. “The Castle Gate.” On Ike left-hand side, above : A. F. 
Veldt, f. 1653. The figure 3 is reversed. 

19. “ Hunters Hosting.” On the left-hand side, above . A. V. 
Velde, f. 1663. (This plate fetched the sum of Eli.) 

20. “ Countryman and Countrywoman.” Tills plate is ex¬ 
tremely rare, and does not bear any date* Bartstdi, ho made a' 
magnificent copy of it, believed the original to date fran 1638. 

21. “ Peasant on Horseback.” In the upper right-hand corner 
is written A. F. Velde, f. 1658. This plate is the rarest of all; 
it has also been copied by Bartsch. (It was sold for £i.) 

These five engravings are -feeble, and executed in fine, bat rather 
meagre, lines. Adrian engraved them when only fourteen years of 
ago. 

The following are the pieces which have not been described by 
Bartsch : ~ 

22. “ Landscape," partly bordered by a river. On the right- 
hand side two villagers standing; further on a cottage and an inn, 
with a carriage standing near one of them, the horses taken .outf 
some travellers and a four-wheeled carriage are in front of the 
other; to the left, at the water’s edge, a boat on the stocks ; the 
spire of a village church appears on the horizon, on the other ride a 
flight of birds; towards the right, mid nearly over Hie inn, is 
inscribed ; A. F. Vdde,/. This plate is not highly-finished. 

At present only two proofs of this plate are’known to be in exis¬ 
tence ; one which, in the Rigal sale in 1417, sold for £16; the 
other in the collection of the King of the Netherlands. 

23. “ Girl Spinning, seated near a tent where a man is lying 
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down; g]te It spealttag W ft peasant "wbo It In a bellow road, And 
l aming on the bank near her feet; beyond, on the left, anaas 
and two goats; on the same side, to the Ay, A. 7, Veldt, /. j 
below, 1653. The figure 3 is reversed. 

Thin proof, the only one'known, was bought at tho Bigal sale for 
£88, and was formerly in the oollBCtion of M. Van Leyden .the 
younger, which was sold at Amsterdam to 1811. 

24. •* A Cavalier and Two Huntsmen.” The cavalier, with his 
left-hand elevated, appears to bo pointing out a place of meeting to 
one of the huntsmen, Who is standing near him, with his hat hi fate 
land and his gUn oh his shoulder ; behind them is a large tree. 
The other huntsman is seated on the opposite side on some rising 
ground, with his hand resting on a gun ; behind him are five dogs 
of different breeds ; on the left-hand sido, in the sky: A. V. Velde, 
f. 1653 ; the whole traced in reversed characters. 

This plate sold at the Bigal sale for the same price as the pre¬ 
ceding one, £38, and oame originally from the same oollection. 

These three pieces wen engraved during Adrian's youth. 

If the engravings of Adrian Vandervelde aro the delight of 
amateurs, his pictures, not less sought after, are the ornament of 
raauy public galleries and private collections. 

The Louvre possesses six valuable compositions by Vander- 
veldo® 

“ A Flock of Sheep and Cattle on the Banks of a River," also 
nailed “ The Rising Sun,” which those experienced in snnb matters 
valued at £1,440 at the time of the French Empire, and at £1,000 
under the Restoration to 1816. 

“ A Pasturage with Flocks,” valued at £480 under the Empire, 
and £600 after the Restoration. 

“ The Beach at Soheveling,” valued at £720 and £480. 

“ A Shepherd and his Wife playing with their Child,^ valued at 
X-2 40 aud £400. 

“ Landscape and Animals," valued at £200 and £120. 

“ Winter Amusements,” valued at £100 and £120. 

The Belvedae Collection at Vienna contains only one painting by 
this master, signed aud dated 1664. It represents “A Landscape, ” 
with a small Hook near a stream. 

In the Museum at Munich there are five or six charming paint- 
ings by Adrian, all representing, with some-variations, his favourite 

subjects. 

The Royal Gallery at Dresden only possesses one. 

There are only two at Amsterdam,—one representing “ A Land¬ 
scape,” in which we see a woman seated upon a horse, a herdsman 
on an ass, some sheep, a dog, apd to a river a boat bearing men slid 
animals. This painting is carefully and delicately worked Out. 
In the second, a peasant woman is seated before a cottage ; there 
are several groups of cows and sheep, and a man riding on a white 
homo. This picture displays great delicacy of handling. 

Tho Royal Museum at the Hague possesses two of minor impor¬ 
tance. 

The Collection at Dulwich College contains two very remarkable 
paintings by Vaadervdde. 

In tbs’ collection of Sir Robert Peel there are two specimens of 
-tills master’s best style,—a herdsman and a young milkmaid, five 
oows, two pigs, some poultry, and a frozen canal. 

In the Bridgewater Gallery there is a picture of two cows and 
a sheep by Vandervelde. A small work, bnt most luminous in 
effect. 

Lord Ashburton possesses 11 The Haymaking,” a loaded waggon 
before a haystack, with fear'men and two women ; and another 
picture representing a Rock of sheep and two horses in a 
meadow. 

In the well-known oollection at Grosvenor. House, belonging to 
tho Marquis of Westminster, may be seen a delightful picture by 
Vandervelde, dated 1658, when the artist was scarcely nineteen 
years of age; it represents cows, pigs, sheep, some fowls, a man, 
and two women. 

Among Mr. T. H. Hope’s pictures there is a Vandervelde, 
representing “ A Meadow,” to which are cows and horses, with 
herdsmen. 

In Fall-mail, to the private collection of George IV., we find 
“ A Landscape,” enriched with two cows, and a home that is 
drinking ? fetter on, A unman who 9 drawing water, and convers¬ 


ing with a man on ft white horse. The picture, which fe deHcately 
painted, is datsdJ.659. * '■■■■■. 

In -tile Collection of Earl Grey, there are two good picture* of* 
cattle by Vandervelde. 

At Sutton House, the property of the Marquis of Bute, there is ft 
composition by this master of an old herdsman, a shepherdess, and' 
a flock reposing near a stream—a small painting af such delicate 
execution, that we think it pi-rfmable to many of his larger works. 

It now only remains for ub to montion the prices at which 
pictures of Adrian Vandervelde Wive Wen disposed of at public 

At tho Julienne Sale, 1767.—Two small pictures fetched 3,000 
livres (£120). In the one there are two cows, ono of them stand¬ 
ing, tho other lying down ; three sheep near a large tree, watched 
by a young boy; t»> the loft a cottage, to the right to the distance 
several animals. In the other, a herdsman, and a woman spinning, 
with two oows and two sheep. 

A subject containing two oows, one lying down, the other drink¬ 
ing, four sheep, a ram, and a goat, with a shepherd Wf shepherdess 
to the background, 1,011 litres (£40). 

Live de Jully Salo, 1770.—A group of three figures, a woman, 
sleeping, and two men, with three cows, goats, and sheep, 3,100 
livres (£124). 

Blondel de Gagny Sale, 1776. Five pictures by Vandervelde, 
among which wo must mention that which represents two men 
near a cottage ; one, whose back is seen, holds a gray horse by the 
bridle; the other, on horseback, is seen In full fees; a woman 
suckling a child, accompanied by a Wind man who Ml playing on 
a flute and soliciting aims ; his dog is held by a string. This cele¬ 
brated picture, which we have engraved under the tiifis of “The 
Blind Man,” was sold for 14,881 livres (£509). The other four 
pieces fetched tho sums of 2,000 livres (f 89), and 1,900 litres 
(£40). 

Prince de (Jonty’s Safe, 1777.—Seven pictures by Vandervelde: — 

“The Beach at Soheveling,” which is now to the Louvre, 5,072 
livres (£*203). 

A frozen canal, engraved by Aliamet, unitor the title of “ Winter 
Amusement-.,” from the Mariette oollection, 4,000 livres (£160), 

A man siec.piftg, and a woman sitting down speaking to a man on 
horseback, some sheep, goats, and oows, 2,610 livres (£104), 

“ A Landscape; ” sows and sheep ; in the middle distance, a 
man near a cottage and a woman milking a oow, 2,450 livres (£08). 

“ The Forest of La Hague,” in which airs several animals, 000 
livres (£86). 

The ethers, which sold for about 509 livres (£20), were of minor 
importance. 

itandon de Boissit's Sale, 1777.—Five pictures by Vandervelde ; 
ono, in particular, of conshlerablo importance, containing four oows, 
one of which is drinking, and two men, one of them fishing with a 
rod and line. This picture is jfeted 1604, and is eighteen inches 
high, aud two foot two inches wide, aud sold for 20,000 livres 
(£800). It is in the Louvre, aud is known under the title of 
“ The Rising Sun.” The four others reached the sums of 7,000 
livres (£280), 5,000 iivros (£200), and 4,800 livres (£192). 

Robit Sale, 1801.—“Haymaking;” ten figures, with a loaded 
waggon, drawn by two white horses. We have given this picture, 
which was engraved by Boissieu, and fetched tho price of 0,900 
francs (£396). 

Tho Chevalier Erard’a Sale, 1882.—Five pictures by Vander¬ 
velde. A peasant woman seated by a brook in tho middle of a 
landscape, suckling her child; at her feet is a boy caressing a dog; 
further on, oows, goats, and sheep, 8,850 francs (£354). The four 
others, 3,820 francs (£132), 700 francs (£28), 3,129 francs (£125), 
and 201 francs (£8), 

Duke do Beni’s Sale, 1837,—“ Mercury and Argus; ” a white - 
oow, sheep and rams, 9,500 francs (£300). “The Pastoral 
Musician,” 4,410 francs (£176 8s. 4d,). 

Count Ferregaux’s Sale, 1841.— “The Start for the Hunt;” 
containing five huntsmen, two horses, pack of bounds, gtc.: a large 
and beautiful oornpetition, 26,850 francs (£1,074). 

Paul Perrier's Sole, *843.— “Landscape;” animals at the 
watering-place, 9,090 francs (£860). 

Duval do Geneve’s Sale, 1843.—Two Vaudervolde*: first* “View 
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of Scheveling;” a land; beach, with a fisherman lying down, and 
another standing; a dog gnawing a hone; in the background some 
imall figures and gome vessel*, 3,400 francs (£188); second, five 
beautiful cows, a peasant endeavouring to embrace a young girl 
without being aware that he is observed by a herdsman, 24,925 
francs (£987). 

Adrian Vandorvelde almost always signed his etchings and paint, 
ings as follows 




Ay.~v.F- /6m. 

a,v. v. 


spared to it, might have excelled in the sculptor’s art, and rivalled, 
indeed more than rivalled, the figures of Georgina Duchess of 
Devonshire, and the busts of the honourable Mrs. Damer. 

• The visitor to the Fine Arts’ Court of the Great Exhibition may 
have observed amongst the smaller, but not least beautiful objects 
of art, a little statuette of Waverley, exquisitely carved in ivory. 
It was but a few' inches in height, stood beneath a glass shade on a 
small black pedestal, and arrested the attention of even the uncri¬ 
tical eye by the beauty of its proportions, the delicacy of the carv¬ 
ing, and the spirit with which Scott’s first prose hero had been 
conceived and represented. Turning to the catalogue, this brief 
notice, at page 151, added surprise and interest to the admiration 
elicited ;—“Class 30, No. 188, Stirling, Elizabeth, Mrs. Finn’s, St. 
Thomas, Exeter. Des. —Statuette of Waverley, in ivory, carved by a 
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ELIZABETH STIRLING, THE SCULPTOR. 

BY SILVERFEN. 

“ Oh ! weep for Adonis—he is dead,” 

Amongst the speculative thoughts incident to an event like the 
Great Exhibition, none was of more interest than that relating to 
the lives and labours of the individuals who contributed to so mag¬ 
nificent a result. From the poor Hindoo weaver, or the Tunirian 
designer, to the artist-potter of Dresden and the scientific engineer 
or mechanist of our own country—what histories might hare been 
written of patience, earnestness, endurance under countless diffi¬ 
culties, of noble motives, aud exalted aspirations ! There was not, 
we may be sure, one fragment of human labour there, however 
rude or simple, that had not called into action some of the best 
qualities of the human soul ; and there were romances of labour, 
t that H written or known, would have enhanced the world’s ides of 
human nature. Much as is necessarily unspoken and evanescent 
in the psychological progress of labour,' some such histories might 
be imagined, some were known ; and, here and there, a lew brief 
.tsMtds in the official catalogue, gave'ns glimpses that stimulated flic 
JWrit curumity. A simple history, so indicated, wo now proceed 
' tO:*#rite. We do so with a faltering pen, for friemfehip and attach- 
ment had latterly enriched that history to us; and now, alas! the 
•world no longer- holds a genius that, had life and maturity been 


self-taught artist, twenty years of age, from her own,,conception or 
the character of Waverley, without the aid of say drawing or 
modelling.” Such was the truth ; though richer facts lay hidden 
beneath. 

If there lie a characteristic more broad and marked than another 
between genius and talent, it is the universality “of power in the 
former. This is Shakspeare’s distinctive characteristic beyond that 
of all other men ; it is Milton's ; it is that of the greatest painters 
as well ns the greatest musicians. Recollect Michael Angelo—recol¬ 
lect Mozart ! aud it is equally a characteristic of the higher degree of 
female intellect. This power would, perhaps, be better expressed by 
the word comjirekenairmtu, or the faculty of not so much doing 
many clever things, as the general perception of how they are done; 
though, at the same time, one faculty or power predominates above 
the rest. This, as in so many cases of real genius, was a distinc¬ 
tive feature of Miss Stirling’s intellect. She wrote with facility in 
verse ; often admirably in prose ; and possessed a range of intel- 
leetual power rarely equalled; yet she was emphatically an artist 
in that highest of all departments - delineation of the human form. 

Elizabeth Stirling, who was of Scottish extraction, was born at 
Newton Abbot, in the county of Devon, January 2nd, 1881, at 
which place her father kept a school. When she was three yearn 
old, he was appointed master- to the Free School of Cotton in the 
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Mflte county, whither she accompanied her parents. Here the 
remained till 1889. They were then so good aa to entrust her to the 
tender care of the tyro excellent auntg, who -were affectingly eon- 
nested with her future history, and who resided at a pretty rustic 
cottage of their own at St. Thomas, near Exeter. But the child 
and parents saw each other at stated intervals ; the summer 
months being always spent at' Colyton by the aunts and their 
beloved charge; 

Prodigies in childhood no more result in gifted men or women 
than a'facile knack of rhyming constitutes a poet. Yet there is a 
certain degree of intelligence and comprehension in a child that 
iudioates much ; and it is n curious mental, as well as psychologi¬ 
cal (act, f that where this intelligence is high in kind, its first spon¬ 
taneous efforts at expression aro usually in verse. We could give 
countless instances of this, were it worth while—and amongst men 
whose after intellectual excellences were of the severest and 
gravest character. An analogy in this case would seem to lie 


idte wrote some vatasa “On being left alone on the-SabMhi’’ 
which, though stilt childlike in rhyme and unpolished in diction; 
elucidate that moat oonsoling of all mortal thoughts, that (Jod is 
present with ns everywhere;, and show her devotional, aa well aa 
metaphysical, oaat of ideaa even whilat so young. * ' . 

But it was towards art—the art of form—that tho light of her 
genius began so rapidly to shine. It sought expression, and found 
the means where only genius would have found it. Bite of bone 
and ivory were searched for # begged from friends. From these, 
and with, no better graver than a common penknife, exquisite things 
were fashioned as well as carved ; paper knives, seals, figures, and 
other small objects. Parasol and umbrella handles were, as she 
onco told us, her great resource at this period. “ But how could 
yon learn to cut a substance so very hard as bone or ivory *" we 
asked ; “ it mnsfc have hurt your fingers so.” “No, the power 
came to me I don’t know how ; and aunty would be often surprised 
at Ihe change I hod made in one of her parasol tops.” Yes ! this 
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between the first dawnings ot creative power iu the child, and the 
first intellectual tastes of vigorous, but rude, nations. Thus, this 
young child, whose love of art, rs it related to form, was afterwards 
uncontrollable, repeated little hymns at twenty months old with 
great distinctness ; at eight years old she wrote them ; and some¬ 
what at the same date, or rather earlier, she began to draw figures 
of little meo> with a pen. Some of these latter are preserved, that 
were traoed by her baby-hand at fivo years old. From her first 
verses, entitled “Morning Thoughts,” and “Evening Thoughts,” 
we extract a verse. The measure and idoas were undoubtedly 
caught up from the repetition of others’ hymns, yet it is curious in 
a mental point of view, 

" Father of light 1 the morning comes ; 

Praises and thanks we owe to Thee; 

For Thou halt kept us through the night 
In tranquil sleep, from labour free.” 

There woe immense mantel progression after tide, At fourteen 


is an eternal attribute of genius, to change the useless into the use¬ 
ful, and impress a beauty of its own upon the simplest things. By 
degrees, as gifts from various friends, Miss Stirling became possessor 
of more appropriate ools, much to the benefit of her artistic 
labours. At this pe. rod -namely, her thirteenth year—she re¬ 
ceived lessons in landscape-drawing from Mr. Williams of Exeter, 
for about ten months; and this, be it recollected, was all the instruc¬ 
tion she had, in any branch of art, previously to her conception, and 
carving of the statuette of Waverley. At the close of this brief 
period, the lessons had to be given up owing to the state of her health, 
which, always dblioate., now greatly declined. Writing was even 
prohibited, as well as any kind of work that caused her to lean 
forward. But this latter prohibition was of littie use. She wrote 
abundantly, though secretly, for she knew it was against the wishes 
of those who loved ^er tenderly. Her habit was to take a pencil 
and scraps of paper vo bed with her, and rise to write at the first 
dawn of day. “ Our talking, begging, or sodding, was of no 
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service,” writes her youngest aunt tens in her most affecting letter; 
"it only mode her try to hide it from ns. But I don’t think she 
would have lived without it.” Her artistic labours, thus tempora¬ 
rily stayed, took a new direct! oa. She cut out in paper landscape* 
diversified with human figures, which she either painted or pen¬ 
cilled. Many of these were so beautiful as to be considered worthy 
of preservation and framing. 

After the age of sixteen, the young artist's health improved, and 
she was allowed to follow her old tastes without restriction. Rhe 
drew, wrote, and carved by turns. A Singular present liow 
enriched her, and supplied the material for new and more elaborate 
carvings. This was a quantity of sea-horse teeth, such as arc used 
hy dentists. From these were produced brooches and other things 
of beautiful design. 

In 184!), Miss Stirling commenced her brief connexion with 
literature and literary people. Lured by the progressive spirit of 
a journal of the day, she forwarded articles of considerable merit, 
more particularly those in prose. They were received with over¬ 
whelming gratulntions and promises ■ the latter so gulden add 
prolific, that the highest gifts of fortune seemed to have fallen at 
once, and without measure, at the young artist's - feet. But those 
promises came to nothing. After three years’ weary hopefulness, 
Miss Stirling found out her error ; though at the same time newer 
and more sincere friends raised her drooping spirits by showing her, 
that disappointment in one literary quarter was not tantamount to 
all, that depression was unwise, and that all work must be 
accepted in noble faith, and with reference to its disappointments 
as well as to its triumphs. These friends at the same time 
pointed out to her, with judicious kindness, that with a faculty so 
great as hers, it was to the art of sculpture that her attention 
ought to be permanently directed. 

In the year Succeeding that in which the sea-horse teeth had so 
enriched her, the some friend presented Miss Stirling with two fine 
pieces of ivory. They were lUrger in size than any she had yet 
carved; and the subject of the Great Exhibition occupying at that 
time everybody's mind, the thought struck her that she would use 
her utmost skill, and prepare some piece of work for the Fine Arts’ 
Court, which should execd anything she had previously effected. 
Scott’s novels had already supplied her with countless day-dreams, 
and Rhe had little hesitation in choosing the character of Waveriey 
for her imagined statuette. But there arose a point of difficulty a* 
to what should be the attitude. "There is much hesitation in the 
character of Waveriey,” thought the young artist; " and this I 
must endeavour to express as the leading idea. But what would 
he the characteristic attitudo of such doubt or vacillation By 
one of those intuitive flashes of thought that are the prerogative 
of nil true creative power, it occurred to her that her own condition 
in asking herself such a question was itself one of hesitation. 
"Therefore my attitude at this moment will be the true one for 
Waveriey, What is it?” Rousing Imrself to observant conscious¬ 
ness, she found it waa one of thoughtful rest, with the index finger 
of her loft hand to her lips. There was no longer a moment’s 
delay—she saw Waveriey prefigured in the ivory, and began her 
work, without design, drawing, or model, other than tlio conception 
in her own mind. Ju three weeks this elaborate work was finished, 
and Waveriey stood revealed ! 

The influence of true genius is as beneficent as it is exalted. Of 
the homage paid to the productions of Rcott, none was ever surely 
more genuine than thiR dedication of the young artist’s labours to 
the representation of one of his most delightful, if not greatest 
characters, His most humorous smile would have been her re¬ 
ward if he could have looked upon the handsome face of his hero, 
and the pre-liuffaellite care bestowed upon curls and ruffles, hat and 
sword 1 And what pity would have been his, had he at the same 
time nvc her early fete, and foreseen ,thc return of this precious 
gift of genius to the Great (stiver! 

The bloom, whose petals nipt before they blow.” 

By the aid of a friend, Waveriey was mounted, ami consigned to 
the Great Exhibition. Miss Stirling at the same tune repaired to 
LoUdew, .in pursuit of those lin-raiy illusions we hove before 
referred &>. Ha thing but procrastinated hopes was the result, and 
slto { it|M^ed tt the country after a lengthened absence, ill and 
inwtfosivably depressed. But the success of the little statuette—> 


valued at ten guineas—was derided. A .bronne Modal waa swarded 
to her, and her further pursuit of art resolved upon. She re¬ 
turned to LoUdon, in the guardianship of her youngest aunt, Who 
from this time watched her through her London life wtth anxious 
solicitude. In this duty she was after a while assisted hy her sister, 
Mrs. Finn—who, giving up her cottage and the pleasures of a coun¬ 
try life, came purposely to London to join in this pious ears of their 
beloved child. Ho more than Milton can be separated from the 
image of his father, or Oowper from that Of his mother—can 
Elizabeth Stirling from those of her incomparable aunts. Their 
little Islington parlour was a picture worth going fer to see. 

In February, X852, Miss Stirling became a student in the 
Government School of Design, Gowcr-street, Bedford-square. - With 
her usual enthusiasm she began and carried on her work, s*sd> 
fertile in invention, countless other things besidcB. Shis was Sport 
tacitly the leader of the junior room, though unconsciously to her¬ 
self—and the post was resigned to her with inconceivable good¬ 
nature. If an eager discussion was being carried on, Elizabeth 
Stirling was at its head ; if there was anything to be written, she 
„was both author and scribe; if a grievance of-That small republic 
of art had to be represented, hers Was the voice—And the amount 
and kind of authorship and dismission that teas carried on would 
startle many who have had no insight into these female republics. 
Art, polities, theology, anatomy, philosophy, and metaphysics, 
were in turn discussed—and tlmt one voice, with but scanty 
scholarship, hut commanding grasp of intellect which in a gieat 
degree supplied the deficiency, was certain to he at the head and 
lmvc the best of every argument. Not content with this, private 
classes were organised among the pupils tiu-mselves, for all sorts 
and kinds of culture. Miss Stirling was as busy as a bee 
amidst these. A sketching class, an anatomy class, a class 
for drawing humorous figures, one for e-say writing, and so on 
--in fact, the enthusiasm of knowledge couid go no further-- in 
each of these tdio hail ofliciatjpg duties. A curious fact was begotten 
hy this intellectual ferment. As the reader may recollect, at the 
time when preparations were making for the Duke of Wellington’s 
funeral, the task of embroidering the pall was consigned to a 
certain number ot the young ladies belonging to the senior classes 
of the Female School of Design, This circumstance led to a 
general desire amfmg the pupils to witness the forthooming funeral 
procession from no less a place than Somerset House. How could 
this lie accomplished ? After much discussion, it wus agreed that 
an address must he written, and presented to the gentlemen of the 
Department of Practical Art, Or iit other Woyds, the Board of 
Trade I What sort of an address ? A poetical one, suggested Eliza¬ 
beth Stirling. The suggestion was enthusiastically received —and 
to Miss Stirling the task was, as a matter of course, consigned. 
Without premeditation she turned away to her pencils and scraps 
of pajicv, and wrote, as it were impromptu, what follows. It was 
amongst the best things Bhe ever wrote. 

TO THE GENTLEMEN OF TIIE DEPARTMENT Of PRACTICAL ART—FROM 
THE STUDENTS OF THE SCHOOL OT DESIGN, St, GOWER STREET, 
• LONDON, 

Most Friendly, Practical, and Gallant,— 

Wc ladies hence appeal to you, 

Ilcvcring wisdom, valour, talent, 

As earnest students ought to do. 

This Nursery of Art expresses 
Our Lndy-Sovcreign’s love and taste— 

Which, in confessing, thus confesses 
By woman’s progress she Is grac’d. 

Wc would—our loyal feelings showing 
In more than ’broidor’d ornament— 

In more than form and colour glowing, 

Ourselves to her design bo lent. 

We hold ourselves part of her glory, 

As titled Lords and Captains be; 

Ourselves would aid to trace the story, 

Which crownR the grave of Victory. 

Would join the acknowledgments of splendour 
For warfare waged, that war may cease; 

We ask to watch our Land’s Defender 
Bass, honour’d, to the Home of Peace. 
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With & our iaysof truth arSI h&uty— 

', W#h tr»i$’*M>preelatiHg ate*— 

To contemplate the end of duty, 

Anti, fa th« lemon, gfow refin'd,. 

4 «• h . 

- . We vjould behold the Grand Procession— 

TUezignatof ft land’s regret— 

’ . V$om that priutd Hall of Art's profession, 

The regal House hi Somerset. 

Never were the; promptings of female curiosity more delicately 
veiled; and wlr con fonoy the mirth of the grave gentlemen to 
whom this poetical address was written and sent -for scut it was 
—producing the'result desired, with the exception that Marlborough 
House Irag substituted for that of Somerset. 

Previously to this, Miss Stirling had been introduced to Mr, 
Behncs, the eminent sculptor. Ho at once formed a high opinion 
of ljgr capability, gavo her lessons gratuitousfy whenever her time 
permitted, and allowed her to model under the care of his artists, 
latterly—that is, through the spring and summer of 1853—she 
took these lessons', frequently ; and we, who often saw her on her 
way home from Mr.'Sehnes’ studio, can never forget the enthu¬ 
siasm with which she would relate her progress, or talk over her 
future prana of work, nor her expressions of grateful pleasure at the 
kindness shown to her. In fact, no one with the least-pretension 
to fooling ur heart, could not otherwise than justly and kindly to 
her. Her simplicity of character, her entire and most touching 
innocence, her disregard of self, the generosity and truth that 
neither allowed her to think or speak evil of others, were the most 
perfect wo ever know. She was not without faults ; but they arose 
from disease ratbor than nature. Age and more culture would 
have tompered her egotism ; and bettor health and stronger nerves 
added perseverance to a naturally groat firmness of character. 

With the judgment of a true master, Mr. Holmes likewise sup¬ 
plied Miss Stirling with elementary works, as collateral to her 
modelling. This elementary knowledge was precisely what she 
needed, both as respected literature as well as art. 17p hi a certain 
age she had lived huried in the country, surrounded by no intelli¬ 
gence superior or equal to her own ; and with the usual result, 
of leading the individual hi aim at ends before merits are effected. 
Quiet, judicious, logical culture was what her mind required, as 
the means of tampering a somewhat exuberant enthusiasm, and 
justifying the possibility of expected results. This advantage, both 
as respected art and book : knowledgc, was becoming hers, when her 
life so unexpectedly and prematurely closed. 

Our first acquaintance with Miss Stirling began in November, 
1852, when she paid us a visit. We talked of countless con¬ 
genial subjects—of art and the spirit of our time—of literature 
aud of the glory and dignity of nil work. The history of the little 
statuette was related ; with it, all the struggles of conscious genius; 
and we never can again listau to anything that more deeply inte¬ 
rested ns. We listened quietly to the story of litejgiry disappoint¬ 
ment, and at once austerely negatived depression on its account. 
There were other and noble sources of work ; yet, at the some 
time, we gave it as our opinion that Art and I.iteralure were 
jealous masters, and could not be efficiently sei-ved at one and the 
same time; and with genius so decided, aud with sculpture so 
unhaekuied as a female pursuit, it might be well to direct attention 
to this, and this alone. But it was evident that the counter-cur¬ 
rent towards literature ran very strung. Her natural capacity was 
so excellent that she would have excelled in either—perhaps in 
both ; and there can Iks no doubt that the metaphysical cast of her 
mind, her power of seizing romoto analogies, would lmve led her to 
choose subjects for sculpture that might have assisted the progress, 
aud enlarged the taste, or rather the spiritualism, of modern art 
She might have seized the Spirit of her Time, and set it broadly in 
sculpture ; thus realising Mackay’s boautlfnl lines; 

“ And whate’ur thy medium he, 

Canvas, stone, or printed sheet, 

Fiction, or philosophy. 

Or a ballad from the street. 

Or, perchance, with passion fraught, 

Spoken words, like lightnings thrown, 

Toll the people all thy thought, , t 

And the world shall be thy own.” 


It would have been In some form of .expression of tide nature, 
that her genius would have found its vent. In writing, fiction or 
narrative formed--—as we think she told us—no portion of her 
poWer. But .in analogies, in inductions drawn from facts, in 
speculative trains of thinking, her genius excelled. As experience 
and ago advanced, this would have told hi her sculptured pro¬ 
ductions. She might have placed, as it were, some of the ideas of 
the age in stone or marble, aud thus beneficially led sculpture away 
from its eternal copy of Grecian masterpieces. The simple, tho * 
ideal, the natural, exists now, as it did when the Venus de’ Medici, 
the Hercules, or the I.aocoou were sculptured; and that alone is 
genius whieh will attempt and succeed in giving us equal master¬ 
pieces, eoneeived with reference to and in the spirit of its newer 
age. That a prolific ago of art, so distinguished and so charac¬ 
terised, will come, nay, is rapidly approaching, is what we ear¬ 
nestly believe.. It will bo different from any foregone, and in its 
successes, womau’s labour and idealism will take their share ; for 
thjgre are branches in all the arts which none but she can effect. 
Had Elizabeth Stirling survived, it might have boon her destined 
work to have anticipated, in some degree, this phase of advancing 
time ; or, at least, to show the capacities that lie hidden in it, 
But, even if she had not advanced so for, but only indicated 
woman’s capacity for the sculptor's art, aud her ability to assume it 
as a profession for bread—she would have done much. Each dny 
only increases the degree iu which woman is thrown upon her own 
resources for the wherewith to live. Teaching and lite.rature«are 
the only channels iu which stie can seek this object; and those do 
not afford remuneration for tho half who seek it. Were lids the 
place to discuss broadly tho question of labour, wo think wo could 
place tHis relation of it in a different and more advanced light ; 
namely, in a general elevation of tho social idea of labour, and 
woman’s own cheerful descent to many useful forms of it, which 
rho now, if educated, thinks irrelevant to her position and in¬ 
telligence. heaving this point—tho enlargement of any pro¬ 
fession to woman’s capacity and duty would bo a blessing. In 
sculpture: there is a visible field for this, in our want of a more 
multiplied and advanced household ai t. Twenty or thirty years 
ago, the plaster casts, which replaced the parrots and cats of a 
bygone time, were an immense advance, and c-dnoatcd, there can 
be no doubt, popular taste in an inconceivable degree. We need now 
to proceed onward. The public eye is at this date too well * 
cultivated to tolorale one-sided Venuses and unartistic Wellingtons 
—though bought for sixpence. We advocate cheapness, for it is a 
necessary item in the cultivation of household adornment—-but 
better things are at the present dale needed for the money. Why 
cannot woman’s tasto and labour bo directed towards the supply of 
this need ; and her idealism find other scope than in contorting the 
mawkish woes of ill-paid fiction? She could lie tho sculptor of 
the original statue, as well as the supplier of copies—this with 
reference, too, to more coguatc subjects than Italian taste or 
predilections would or could give us. It is said, our race is cold 
and uu-ideal. We best answer the accusation by mentioning 
Shakspoarc, Burns, and Goldsmith; and of a later dny, bur 
wondrous palace of glass and iron—itself, the unmistakeablo sign of 
a great approaching age of true art. There are facts, too, in our 
history that would afford noble and relevant subjects enough for 
this need—not to mention that our present material advanoe is full 
of true idealisms; and that tho future—the cosmopolitan future—is 
also full of the grandest imaginative suggestions for that pure class of 
art which alone should environ us in the sanctity of home. Be 
this as it may, a necessity exists, an advance is needed—and in its 
behalf, let woman fashion the clay and use tie chisel! 

Miss Stirling had already contributed some papers to periodical 
literature, and through this last chcorful season of her life literary 
friends aided her efforts by judicious advice and assistance. 
Amongst these friends she reckoned Mrs. and Miss Hewitt, Miss 
Francos Brown, and other's, who, all alike, warmly regarded her. 
Mias Howitt, herself a fine artist, greatly appreciated her talents. 

Her time, apart from her artiatic duties, was but little, indeed too 
little for her healthy yet she usually spent the Saturday—her only 
holiday—in the Reading $oom of the British Museum, In pursuance 
of those elementary studies that she found would be of sorvieo to , 
her. She also contributed two excellent papers, one on <f School* 
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of Design,” the other entitled “ Gold,” to oar pages. The latter, 
especially, is marked hy great originality of thought. 

As summer advanced, those self-instituted classes, to which we 
hare before referred, were carried out still more effectively. , There 
were sketching parties that visited, for pleasure and art, Hampstead 
and other places in the neighbourhood of London ; books Were 
sought at the British Museum for views of Alpine scenery ; and the 
humorous style of drawing found time and place. To this latter 
class belonged a remarkable sketch Miss Stirling made.ofTam 
O’Shanter’s encounter with the Witches on returning from the 
Fair." Their figure and attitude, as hall-clothed in mist they 
gather round and assail Tam, his attitude and expression of face, 
and the terror exhibited in every muscle of his reined-in, snorting 
horse, form a most striking sketch, and evince power and humour 
of no common kind. For Tam, though wonder-stricken,- looks 
more puzzled than terrified at the hurly-burly that thus so suddenly 
encompasses him. In thus referring again to Miss Stil ling’s labours 
of love amidst her fellow-students, mention must not be omitted of 
Mrs. M’lan’H unvarying kindness to her gifted pupil, or to the 
solicitude with which she watched her progress. As far ns regurded 
drawing, there were undoubtedly some, even amongst the junior 
classes, superior to Miss Stirling; hut in general gifts, and in the 
direction of her taste fur form, there can be no doubt she was un¬ 
equalled. To this predilection in her pupil, Mrs. M’lan ministered, 
as did alBo her gifted coadjutor and teacher, Miss Louisa Gann, 
whgse name, as the reader may recollect, ia connected with so 
many fine designs in art-manufacture. For Mrs. M’lan MiSB Stir¬ 
ling always expressed the greatest and most respectful admiration 
and gratitude ; and her enthusiastic desire to please that lady, 
and give proof that she was a diligent and earnest pupil, jwas too 
affectingly connected with the last moments of her lift, to be 
taken otherwise than at its full amount of entire sincerity and 
beauty. For Miss Gann there was equal admiration, mingled with 
the most touching affection; and were we at liberty to mention 
one lovely act of thoughtful generosity of this lady towards her 
pupil, it would render only what is due. Yet one thing is evident 
in this beautiful instance, as in many others, that with her better 
education, woman’s moral nature is gaining strength and expan¬ 
siveness ; and that those whose genius is telling with most effect 
upon the age, even if silently, are characterised by a nobility and 
a beauty of self-sacrifice peculiarly and touchingly their own. 

At the usual vacation of the Government Schools of Design,, Miss 
Stirling, with her aunts, left London for Devonshire. The last time 
we saw her, though she was looking weak and ill, her old enthusiasm 
was in no way abated. “What do you think I am going to do!” 
were almost the first words she said to us. “Why, try for one of 
the prizes for sculpture at the next Exhibition of Art at Marl¬ 
borough House. And oh ! I will work so liard ; for I should like 
to please Mrs. M’lan and Mr. Bolines.” We shook our head, and 
said she had better run about the fields, and get rest and air. 
“ That I will do, and work too; for V vc got such a capital subject 1 
It is no less than the old town-crier of Colyton. He is very 
deformed, but full of humour and character; and he will he patient 
whilst I work, for I have known him from the timo I was a child; 
and he will be rather proud, I think, to see an imitation of his 
oddities.” 

A little circumstance occurred that same evening which was 
quite in keeping with our first interview, and our talk about 
sculpture and Waverley. We had bought iu the* street a little 
sixpenny cast of Power’s Greek Slave, and had been trying to 
smooth some of its angularities with a penknife. The little artist’s 
quick eye saw this, and said: “Let me—1 sill finish it.” As 
Boon as tea was over, she brought out her working-apron from the 
old reticule, and some chisels, and liegan to smooth the excrescences 
which had pained our eye. This was a work of some time; and as 
she stood there in the waning light of that July evening, with her 
picturesque apron spotted with day, and with her spiritual, earnest 
face bent over the tiny figure, sho was herself a model for a sculptor. 
Not that she was beautiful in tbe ordinary sense of the term ; but 
thorn Was a vitality of intellect iu every action and look that had » 
r and worth of their own. She was small and slight in her 
but With a certain expression or air in both gait and move¬ 
ments that was rather masculine than feminine. This was in¬ 
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creased hy the custom oHvefcringjftr b&r injlt&i 

her head, hy her dose-fitting unadorned* .._ r 

way she hud of resting her hand bn Her 
'hair with it, when, with upturned^fa*»f -ahe' ; ^ 
getioolly talking. Her friends used to snulp’-atet 
ways, and yet they dearly. loved them. Her < fa#L. 
both wonderfully full of expression, Wntr and ey ^ 
mouth—the two latter especially—were full Re¬ 

pression of intellect, shadowed hy a touch i 
added to than detracted from it. Then her hands 
more fitted. for the sculptor’s art. Bather large, 
strength, they seemed made to model and carve and 
fingers always looked as if they werfl in the very I 
and smootlung surfaces into roundness, and lineS 
beauty. Then, as Kbytes’ did, these hands looked so q 
them were written the first signs of premature decay! 

Instead of resting when she reached Colyton, Miss Sorting pro¬ 
ceeded with her model of the town-crier, and wQg^ed at it inces¬ 
santly, in order to finish it by the timejifjiei 
She succeeded in accomplishing her oBji 
iu pipe-clay, and about a foot high, was a perfect i 
her best and her last work ! “ People who knew the old m»nj’ 

wrote lior aunt to us, “ came from far . and near to see it, and all 
pronounced the same judgment ou it. The excitement, I fear, was 
as hurtful to her as the work had been ; and her weakness brought 
on that insidious disease diabetes, which increased rapidly, and 
took a fatal direction towards the brain. Yet, whilst she continued 
sensible, her cheerfulness remained, and she had a smile and a kind 
look for all." Her love of writing was not extinguished till the 
end, The last time she sat up—four or five days before her death 
—she wrote these versos, so curious in a psychological tmiut of 
view. They were found, after her death, amongst the leaves of a 
book she had been reading : 



The universe, like a spirit bell, 

Hung o’er my sleeping head; 

Rolling its tones in solemn swell, 

Tlio’ my dreaming ear was dead. 

It socmed one fine and fading tone 
That lived along the sky:— 

As through the bell of time alone 
Comes the peal of memory! 

1 he sea was lit with a spirit hlaze. 

As the stars that live in light; 

But before my eyes there stole a haze 
Through which the stars took flight. 

I cannot gaze on Nature’s soul, 

Nor form to mo my own ; 

I cannot hear the tones that roll 
From thought's commanding throne. 

The string hangs slacken’d on the how, - 
Its power and task unknown: - 

The voice of Nature’s harp is low, . 

Hath miss'd her master-tone. 

I catch no sound of stream or rill, 

No words of bird or bee; 

The sunny sermons cease to thrill, 

The gladsome visions flee. ■ 

Yet, I could sing in weakly tone, ’ , 

• • • • 

The song was for ever over—the voice was mute 1 Criticism has 
nothing to do with these visions of a soul ready to take its flight 
into the great mystery of Eternity—yet of which, we may have 
rightly abiding faith, is full of benefioenoe, progress, and glory. 
We stay our filtering pen 1 

Elizabeth Stirling died on the 26th of August, 1853, in the 28rd 
year of her age. Her simple history, revealing, as it does, so much 
real genius and admirable moral qualities, cannot be read, We 
think, without great interest; nor without a higher appreciation of 
those art* which humanise and exalt us all ! 
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- c !Lk;ikati:i> German harm, who is considered rm authority m 
nrt—we suppose, became hi- hooks arc very dear—51. de Ueincrke, 
p.ctendi that John Breughel was surnaincd De Velours (vilvcttj), 

I ('cause of the delicacy of his pcucil; hut to say nothin" of the 
little connexion there would he between the nickname given to 
Breughel and the delicacy of his pencil, rather dry than soft, it is 
coll known that the habit this painter had of wearing velvet 



dresses was the true cause of the surname given to hhn. He 
belonged to a family of peasants whioh oame originally from Hie 
village of Breughel, near Breda, whence they took their name. His 
father was that Peter Breughel who was called U thdle, because 
he painted the manners of the village, and particularly their fetes, 
with a certain joviality and a sentiment of the picturesque, of 
Voi. D. 


which art odors no other example, except in the works of the 
inclyU Van Thulden, and the ailcrlrc Palfinier, to uso the words of 
the jolly curd of JMeudou, Babelais. 

.Tolm Breughel was bom at Brussels, in what year we cannot 
exactly say. Houbraken, in fixing the date in 1589, was undoubt¬ 
edly mistaken, for we have in the archives of the Brotherhood 
of St. Tmkc d’Anvers, especially in the Liggcre,* where are in¬ 
scribed the names of all the members of the corporation, theproof 
that John Breughel was received a free master in 1597. Accord¬ 
ing to the date given by Houbraken, he would have then been only 
ten years old. Other biographers fix the birth of Breughel de 
Velours in 1575, and this date is, at all events, much more likely. 
According to Karel Van Mauder, the son ofreter Breughel was edu¬ 
cated in tin; home of Peter Koeek d'Alost, his maternal grandfather; 
i ho there learnt to point in miniature and in water-colours, and 
became so clever in his first pictures, representing fruit and flowers, 
that they passed for prodigies. He thou studied oil-painting in tie 
studio of Peter Goekindt, whose fine cnbiuot served him instead of a 
master. This is all we know of the early days of John Breughel. 
That he was the pupil of his father, as Houbraken pretends, is 
very improbable, when we examine into the difference of their styles. 

Wffatever the truth of this theory, it is certain that John 
Breughel soon felt the humour of a landscape paiuter awake within 
him, and that he wished to travel, and make, as others had done, 
the tour through Italy. He remained some time at Cologne; H 
was doubtless bore that he was struck for the firsfj time with those 
picturesque points of view presented by the borders of a river, and 
with tho good effects that can be produced in a landscape by 
barks seen in foreshortening as they ascend the current under sail, 
or when they are moored to the bank, along which stand houses 
with roofs of different shapes and form. Breughel, whose soul was 

« See the excellent ‘^Catalogue du Musde d’Anvers,” published 
by the Academic dw Beaux Art* in that town. 

s *. 
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wrapped up in the observation of nature, and who never ceased 
drawing provisionally all that appeared to him worthy of being 
painted, fouhd on the borders of the llliine subjects which sub¬ 
sequently became more familiar to him. What, however, appeared 
most seductive to him, was the occasion which presented itself of 
grouping a number of figures into little sjmee; for no one IMOOlied 
him in executing them, in preserving in the most mitttttS ptopht* 
tions, correctness of motion, and perfect nature, Without (Vor 
beoomlig vulgar. He was destined to lead the wa f lH tills Style 
to the Abraham Hlorcks, tlie Francis do l’attlo Fergs. 

It was, however, by a picture of fiowers that he established his 
reputation at Cologne, or at least by a picture in which alioh# above 
all a framework of fruits and flowers. It was “ The Judgment of 
Solomon but not that by which the wise king discovered ttie 
good mother. The Queen of Sheba presented one day to till King 
# of Israel six flowers of natural lilies and six flowers of artificial 
lilies, those* Litter so artistically imitated that It was very difficult 
to distinguish them from the real ones. The jtlso king causes A 
lice to decide the doubts of the spectators. Ureilgliel has rendered 
this subject with affection, and we can easily see that flowers 
play as large a part in the pamtiug as in tiie legend. 

In the same way that 1’aul Bril, Coninxloo, liavid Mckenlsioms, 
and Boland Silvery, studied, John Breughel saw the colours ot 
nature in their very highest intensity; he employed the tones of his 
pallet in all their energy, without hesitation, without thinking of 
softening their dazzling diameter. Ills greens and Ills blues are 
dazzling, like all those which had been brotight into lise by the 
first painters in oil, Hubert and JeAn van Eyck. It is ail erroneous 
view, in our opinion, to attribute this crudity of tone to the disap¬ 
pearance of the layer of gum which toned them down, it is said, 
when the painter first finished them. If ignorant cleaners have 
sometimes destroyed tho keeping of these old pictures, it is not the 
less certain that some luive come down to us Well preserved, and 
that these have a vivacity of colour Which offends the eye, or, at 
all events, fatigues it. In Italy, as in the liow Countries, With the 
Germans as with tho Spaniards, everywhere painting began by 
virgin tints and dazzling colours. The fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries prescut**d to 11 s the aspect of this phenomenon, which is 
easily to be explained by their near proximity to Gothic art, which 
had brought out the colours of the prism in sparkling splendour on 
tho glass windows of cliurehos and illuminated manuscripts of the 
middle ages with the most splendid tints. 

From Cologne, Jean Breughel directed his steps towards Home. 
Ills reputation, says 1/Argonvillu, had gone before him. Cardinal 
Frederic Borromoo, having made his acquaintance, protected liim, 
and even took him for some time into bis service to paint a 
number of little pictures, which were afterwards taken to Milan. 
There was, for example, ‘'Daniel in the Lions’ Den,” “ A per¬ 
spective view "of tho Cathedral of Antwerp,” “A St. Jerome 
in the Desert,” of which the figure is by Orespi; and “ The Four 
Elements,” painted on copper, which passed for the masterpieces 
of the Flem ish painter. 

There is not n traveller, who goes to visit the bibliotheca 
Ambrosienna of Milan, who has not been shown these marvellous 
pictures, of which the subject is so well chosen to show tho qualities 
of Breughel of Velours ; the richness of his imagination, callable of 
transforming eaith into Paradise phis ability to render everything-- 
animated and lively figures as well as the least details of still 
nature ; lus knowledge of animals ; and Ids pallet, which was a 
jewel-box, The artiste who have painted the “ Four Elements are 
innumerable. But with Breughel it was not, as often happens, a 
series of oold allegories, or a representation of the pleasures which 
man may find in the earth, in the water, in the air, or near fire. 
No. Breughel went to work in a more original style, and aimed at 
re-creating mention. On plates of copper, which were about two 
*et wide, ho conceived the idea of putting a whole world—animals 
°f all kinds, birds of the air, the fish of the oceans aud he gave to 
all these a freshness of tone, a light, a profusion of details which 
b*rw never eeased delighting, during the course of two whole centu¬ 
ries, all the most tasteful aud experienced amateurs and travel¬ 
ler* who have seen them, “I know up paint.-r, ” says Cambry, 
“wtomMSkrors sank deeper into the memory, if I may use such 
. tjf expression.” „ 


* •<# * \ "* 

• In truth, Breughel dated to struggle ajjaipst the beauties of 

nature. The earth is not with him a, symbolical figure, a woman 
with her hair like a Sybil; it is the earth itaelfi that wjdoh are tread 
under foot, dressed in verdure, adorned -with flowers, shaded by 
W««i—the earth, with all the animals which -inhabit if, , from the 
most ffirueiutia to the gentlest. It seems as if BroUgbeb had trans¬ 
ported himself in imagination to the fifth day of Genesis, and that 
he saw in the green plots of Eden, romping about to -fraternal 
quarrels, all the wild beasta which ordinarily suggeat tfl oqr minds 
carnage ami blood, and wboae mission appears to. be that of 
devouring each other. » . 

Fire is represented by a coUection of all the instruments of 
alchemy, of all the tools manufactured on the anvil amfcto the 
forge, or that are made 0 / glass ; by a million of fastis, of every 
variety of form, adore®, chiselled, sculptured in relief, finished 
by the brush of Breughel as they might have been by the chisel 
of Cellini. The air is peopled by birds, butterflies, beetles, flying 
insects, which a child with a glass watches as they fly through ’ 
the clouds. Here are reproduced, in ai| theia. dazzling bright¬ 
ness, the beautiful plumage of the Chink pheasant, the pintado 
tlie humming-bird, the kingfisher, which colours Itself with ail, 
the tones Of the rainbow, and shines with all the lustre of silk; 
the peacock with its splendid afid harmonious tones, its wavy 
aud fugitive shades, aud its dazzling robe of rubies, emeralds* 
sapphire, gold, purple, Shd a*flte. Wator shows us an innu¬ 
merable quantity of fish and shells. But this time the history 
of creation is rendered complicated by mixing with it the fictions of 
the mythology. The humid element yields to the presence of an 
fttaorous naiad; carp are being wounded by Cupids; and, as if tho 
painter was not satisfied with all tlie rich variety of colour which 
he Was compelled to use when representing tho finest products of 
the sea, he has dared, by a miracle of bis palette, to imitate the 
luminous and celestial shadows of the holt of Iris. “ Everything,” 
Say* Coehiu, to his “ Voyage Fittoresque,” “ is represented so 
email that one is astonished that the pencil has been able to do it; 
but when we examine them with a magnifying-glass, onr astonish¬ 
ment redoubles; for the animals and other objects are then found 
to lie painted with the greatest 'truth of colour aud form. They 
seem to move. They are drawn and touched up in the most 
admirable manner, and appear exquisitely finished, even with tlie 
magnifying-glass.” 

It is a remark useful to be recorded, that the Flemish painters 
who went to Rome in the sixteenth century, and even to the seven¬ 
teenth, contracted, instead of a taste for religious subjects, a taste 
fin- mythological scenes. The Capital of Christianity, as it was 
called, lrnd become the abode of paganism, and it was the divinities 
of Olympus that adurned Hie palaces of the princes of tho church. 
The love of antiquity was then the mark of an elevated mind, and 
the gods of fable, of which the nineteenth century ha* become 
suddenly so tired, then filled the imaginations of poets and the 
coin irOsIthmH of painters. Breughel do Velours, who had found 
so much charm to painting naively a garland of flowers, then views 
of riven, boats, mills, and peasants, now saw nothing else In nature 
but nymphs in the train of Diana. When he had to point again 
and agaln'his ‘‘Four Element*”—those little pictures of his being 
much esteemed, In which ho elaborated, without confusion, a whole 
abridgment of the universe, and he was always bring asked for 
c.i] lies and variations of them—Breughel borrowed his figure* from 
the mythology. The sun crosses the sky in the car of Apollo; tho 
nymphs of Fermesaa are oalled Upon to figure as the elements ; and 
there Ik to be seen in the Louvre .the muse UrahlA skated to clouds, 
figuring as the air, and holding on her finger* an attribute of the 
invefiltott ot Breughel, a parrot. 

In what year did John Breughel 5 slot at Borne I We are not 
able to UlieWer this question With anything Eke precision, Marietta 
supposes that Breughel must have been to this town about the year 
1693. "I took this date,” he says, “from a drawing to the 
Coliseum executed, by him.” It seems natural, indeed, to suppose 
that he did net pass free master in the brotherhood of Si Luke, 
until his return from Italy. What is certain is, that in the 
. year lfiW he had returned to Antwerp, Rubens was But admitted 
Into tire corporation until the next gear, and only left for Italy to 
1000. We may therefore very reasonably suppose that Bubegs and 
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Breughel oommenoed their acquaintance about-this time, awl began 
to combine their talents. We have often, indeed, seen the pieces 
painted in the youth of Buhens adorned with flowers by Breughe). 
In general, it was the Madonnas of Buhens which Breughel adorned 
so elegantly with his garlands of lilies, tulips, pinks, Jessamines, roses, 
and marsh-mallows ; v midst which flickered little insects, beetles, 
butterflies, and one of the favourite birds of the painter, the 
parrot. Sometimes, as if to amuse the infant Saviour, a little 
lion-monkey hangs from the garland, and makes an irreverent, 
grimace, whisk may well shock the siiectator who is ecstatically 
contemplating the Madonna of Unbans, hut whiok does not shock 
the ingennons artist, devoutly prodigal of his fanoiss and his ooiours, 
The gBbius of the pencil and brush of Rubens would have crushed 
any other companion ; Breughel alone was lit to shine alongside 
Rubens, and we may add, that Rubens attne could have attracted 
the eye to his human forms divine, amidst the dazzling bouquets of 
his friend. 

Brought)! de Velours often painted “ A Terrestrial Paradise.” 
Ho is accordingly sometimes called Breughel do Paradis, out of 
opposition to Breughel d’Knfer, as his brother, Peter Breughel, wgs 
called. All the figures of these piotures of Paradise are by Henri 
van Baicn—-this is the case with the picture in .the Louvre—or by 
Henri de IClerck, as in the “Terrestrial Paradise” of the Bihliotkeque 
" Ambrosienno ; or, on other occasions, thoy are by Rubens. Many 
persons have seen, in the museum of the Hague, the magnifi¬ 
cent Paradise in whioh Rubens and Breughel have mingled their 
pencils. The great master has painted on the ground-plan the 
figures of Adam and Bve, and a superb brown horse, which 
occupies the corner of the picture. Adam is seated at the fout of 
a tree, Jive stands up in all the magnificent lwauty of perfect 
womanhood, with its fresh complexion ; and, as if to show the 
graceful ronudness of the mother of the world, she raises her arm 
to pick an apple which the serpent, who is concealed in the tree, 
offers lier. Rubens lias executed these figures with admirable care, 
in a finished a’ld graceful style, such as the harmony of the picture 
and the finished execution of Breughel required. Contrary to his 
usual custom, he has signed the picture in company wA Breughel. 
Myriads of quadrupeds and birds peopled the enchanted spot 
where dwelt the first man, a place whioh none can hope to describe 
after Milton—garden of Eternal beauty, where 

“ Southward wont a river large, 

Nor changed his course, lint through the shaggy bill 
Passed underneath ingulPd; for God had throwu 
That mountain, as his garden-mould, high raised 
Upon the rapid current, which, through veins 
of porous earth with kindly thirst up drawn, 

Hose a fresh fountain, and with many a riR 
Water'd the garden; thence united, fell 
Down the steep glade, cud met the nether flood, 

Which from his darksome passage now appeals, ; 

And now, divided into four main streams, 

Runs diverse, wandering many a famous realm 
And country, whereof hero needs no account; 

But rather to tell how, if art could teU, 

How from that sapphire fount the crisped brook# 

Hulling on orient pearl and sands of gold, 

With mazy error under pendent shades 
Ran nectar, visiting each plant, and fed 
Flowers worthy of Paradise; which not nice art 
In beds and eurious knots, but nature boon 
Pour’d forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain; 

Both whore the morning sun first warmly smote 
The open Bold, and where tile unpiereed shade 
Imbrowu'd the noontide bowers. Thus was this place 
A happy rural seat of various- viow. 

Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm; 
Others, whpso fruit burnish’d with golden rind, 

Hung amiable, Hesperian fables true, 

If true, here only, and of delicious taste. 

Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb.'Vere interposed; 

Or palmy hillock, or the flowery lap 
Of some irriguous valley spread her store; 

Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose. 

Another side, umbrageous grots and eaves 


Of cool recess, o’er which the mantling vino 
Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 
Luxuriant; meanwhile, murmuring waters fall 
Down the slope hilh, dispersed or in a lake, 

That to the fringed bank with myrtle crowned • 

Her crystal mirror holds, unite their streams. 

Tho birds their quire apply; airs, vomal airs, 

Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves, with universal Pan, 

Knit with the Graces and the Ilouries’ dance. 

Led on the Eternal Spring.” 

The two artists have combined to render mi canvas what Milton 
has so admirably conceived in verse, “ This picture,” says the old 
catalogue of tho museum of the Hague, ‘ ‘ oouies from the cabinet of 
M. Delfcoourt Vau der Voort at Leyden, it was bought by the 
Stadtbolder for 7,880 florins.” 

Breughel de Velours was married at Antwerp to a beautiful 
Flemish girl, whose charms and virtues have been sung in verse by 
the painter-poet Cornelius Schut. By this marriage he hud a 
daughter, Anne Breughel, celebrated in the history of art for 
having hod three illustrious masters, Cornelius Schut, Van Balan, 
and Rubens ; but above all, for having been the first wife of David 
Teniers, Connected with all the great painters iu his own country, 
John Breughel held a high position in Antwerp. When Vandyek 
began that magnificent collection of artistic portraits, which 
have been engraved for ub by Lucas Wostermann, Pontius, Bols- 
wert, and Peter de Jodo, he so for honoured Breughel do Velours, 
as to engrave his portrait in with his own hand. This is one 
of the most admirable works of Vandyek. The head alone is 
modelled, but it thinks and breathes, With a few dashes and 
some points, Vandyek has given to tho face of Breughel life, expres¬ 
sion, and character; and the character is, at the s-ime time, full 
of nobility and good nature. The intimacy in which the painters 
enrolled in the Brotherhood of St. Luke Jived, snihriently 
explains why we so often meet with their names together in the 
same pclure, when they ljuM very well have done without one 
another. Assuredly Rubens, himself so great a landscape painter, 
had no need of any one to paint in the background of his historical 
4 >iotnres ; but it was from taste that Its asked from Wildens, from 
Van Udeu, from Breughel do Velours, a landitoipo to accompany 
his figures, a garland of flowers to encircle his “Madonna!'’ On 
tbo other ltand, if Breughel had rec mrse to the pencil of Rubens- - 
if h« Bidoeted Van Balea to paint the figures of his “Paradise,” or 
Koteuhamep to insert the figures in his “Flight into Egypt,” which 
is to be Been in the Museum of the Hogue -it was not because he 
was incapable of painting them himself. Nobody, in foci,’knew 
better how to draw a figure elegantly and well, with more '•orroet- 
nsss and more finish. Breughel proved this abundantly in his 
“Views of Flanders,” in “The Fair of Broom,” whioh made a 
part of the collection of Appony at Vienna, of which M. de 
Burtin speaks ; and better still, in his famous little picture iu the 
old gallory of Duseldorf, afterwards transferred t» Ainnioh, which lie 
made to hold the whole camp of Scipio Afrit-anus before Carthage 
—a picture of marvellous finish -a fine miniature in oil, over 
which move an innumerable quantity of interesting figures, of 
which the principal group represents the continence of Kcipio. 

Tho general ability of Breughel in this lino was so thoroughly 
recognised that his assistance was asked in all quarters. While op 
the one hand, Van Balen, or Henri do Klerck, painted their pretty 
nymphs amid the verdant groves of Breughej, be took a flhek to 
pasture in the pasture fields of the landscape painter. He often 
employed his time in ornamenting the mountain situ of Jusse do 
Momper with figures and animals; he was often engaged to fill 
in the crowd hi the interior of churches by l’etcr Beefs and Henri 
Bteenwyck. We say the crowd, advisedly, for Breughel was never 
so pleased as wl;en he had to paint a crowd of many figures on a 
very small canvas. Ha was eminently successful when he repre¬ 
sented a crowd of worshippers kneeling on the flags of the cathedral 
of Antwerp, when he painted thirty canons sitting in the choir, 
grouping the sinjprs round tho organ, or when he represented ft 
wnolo family in holiday garb coming out of church, surrounded by 
beggars, after a baptismal ceremony. We hftve on this point 
some nsnutyks by Marietta, in him. oft-quoted manuscript, t£e 
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** Abeeedario “One of the finest Breughels 1 have seen is now' 
in the cabinet of Prince Eugene, of Savoy. It. represents the 
Procession of the Twelve Virgins, winch takes place at. Brussels on 
the Place da Sablon, according to the foundation made by the 
Princess Isabella. It contains a vast mass of figures, which are 
painted with all the art we could desire. The heads are so 
admirably touched off, that they appear to be Vandycks. Never¬ 
theless, tbe works in which ho was most successful were land¬ 
scapes, .animals, and flowers, which he painted in a very finished 
and delicate manner, though somewhat dry.” 

Felibien fixes the date of the death of John Breughel in 1612. 
The correctness of this date appears at firBt to be very doubtful, 
rom an examination of the picture of “Seipio Africanus before 
Carthage,” of which we have already spoken, in which we read, 
according to the catalogue :—“ Bbbithiiel, 1660, Fec. An versa.” 
But we must come to the conclusion, that the author of the 
catalogue of the gallery of Diisseldorf is incorrect; for in 16G0, 
Breughel would have been eighty-five years of age, and it is hardly 
possible to conceive that at such an age such a picture would be exe¬ 
cuted with so much finish, bo hold and sure a hand. Besides, it is 
not possible that this painter should have been alivo in 1660, because 


Lebas, where tbe point has corrected the faults in colour committed 
by Breughel, we shall find all the natural tone of Ostade, with the wit 
of a Teniers, and in his landscape the sentiment of Paul Bril, and 
his lovely, firm, and light touch. Some of our readme ran y be 
familiar with the level and monotonous plains of the province of 
Antwerp. From these Breughel draws his favourite subjects. - He 
loves, doubtless, from memory of the canton of his fathers, to carry 
through the midst of his pictures the road of Breda, bordered by 
great trees; and he covers it with travellers on foot, on horseback, 
and in carriages. The cache, as the old coach was called, ot 
Antwerp, the chariot of the peasant, the carriage of the gentleman, 
escorted by his people, the cur of the citizen, are all represented in 
the foreground of his compositions, and animate his roads. Some¬ 
times this fiat landscape,is diversified by mills; sometimes it is 
enlivened by a family of barn-door fowls, at the entrance of a 
smiling village, divided by the sinuosities oi a stream. Some¬ 
times we gaze on a town on the borders of the Escaut, up which the 
fishing-smacks ascend, with trading-vessels and shallops. All is in 
motion, all moves in the pictures of Breughel. Nature is not for 
him that unknown divinity which lives in the uneasy soul of 
Buysdael. It is with him hut the dwelling-place of man, the 
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Ms daughter had guardians when she married David Teniers, and 
this marriage took place, wo have every reason to believe, long 
before this date. Teniers, born in 1610, scarcely waited until he 
was fifty to marry a first time. Of this we have pretty good 
evidence in the pictures in which he paints himself with his wife, 
under the figure of a young man of from thirty to thirty-five. We 
may therefore with certainty accept the date given by Felibien as 
tbe true date of the death of Breughel, 

It Is scarcely to be understood how amateurs should have 
attached so great a price at first to the works of this master, and 
then have gradually become disgusted with them. There can he no 
doubt that Breughel de Velours is not without his defects. He is 
very properly reproached with forestalling certain moderns in their 
utter disregard of aerial perspective, with painting his distances 
with too raw a blue, which gives them the appearance of being on 
the foreground ; with sticking red coats on his men without mercy, 
which fistiguee the eye the more, that his greens are as bright as 
the'tones of enamel. But ’despite all these imperfections, Breughel 
hi a painter fall of charms, a delightful landscape-painter, who ^au 
give’ a ^detaresque and interesting tone to the most common and 
ordinary site. If we look ut his Views in Flanders, which are the 
best-known of his Works, in^the pretty and pleasing engravings of 


object of his labours, the scene of his agitations and his pains. It 
appears ns if the painter attached an obstinate and fixed idea— 
perhaps, tile thought ami image of life—to that great road which 
flies far away in the distance, and finishes with a vague and 
dreamy figure towards which nil travellers converge. 

John Breughel etched four engravings, which are doubtless 
very rare, for they are not to be found in the rich cabinet 
of engravings of the National Library. M. de Heinecke, who 
has given the list of the engravings executed after Breughel, 
has lost a fine opportunity of describing those engraved by him. 
They are four landscapes, numbered 1 to 4, with the inscription— 
Sadder exond. 

The drawings of Breughel are perhaps held in higher estimation 
than his pictures; at all events, they have not suffered any depre¬ 
ciation from fashion. The skies are coloured with Indian blue, as 
are the waters, and the distant parts of the foregrounds are washed 
with bistre. A slight dash of a pen, says D’Argenville, creates 
trees and terraces. Sometimes the trees arc leaved with pencil, 
and mixed with red and yellow colours, which produce great 
effect. * i , ■ 

To pass to on enumeration of his great pictures: the Louvre con¬ 
tains seven of them :— 
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1. 11 The Barth, or the Terrestrial Paradise,” in which the 
figures am painted by Van Balen. 

2 . “ The Air.” Urania is seated on the clouds, holding on her 
hand a white parrot. Signed, ' 1 Brsvghei, 1621.” The figures 
also am by Van Balen. These two pictures form a part of a con¬ 
tinuation called “ The Fonr Elements.” 

8. “ The Battle of Arbela.” The field of battle is an immense 
valley surmounted by a wood. The number of figures is incalculable. 
The family of Darius are seen prisoners, and his wife ia on her knees 
before Alexander on horseback. 

4. “ Yertumna and Pomona.” This is a rich landscape, or 
which the front is covered by fruits of all kinds. The figures are 
attributed to one of the Francks. This picture was given in 1850 
1 1 the Museum of the Louvre, by M. Pierrot. 


at 

There are Breughels ia the Museum of the Hague, of Amsterdam, 
Dresden, Munich, Berlin, and Vienna. There are also some in the 
gallery of the king of Sardinia, in Turin. There are some very fine 
ones at Milan, amongst others two oval ones on ivory, let In a 
font. Florence possesses several, painted on marble or precious 
Btones. 

“The Four Elements” aro also found in the Museum of Madrid. 

We have already remarked that the pictures of Breughel have 
suffered considerable depreciation. From £240 sterling, say# 
Lebrun, they have come down to £120. 

The prices at the sales have been very varied. 

Sale of the Prince of Carignan, 1742. Two pictures, nine inches 
high by thirteen wide: oue on copier, representing a landscape, ia 
which there is painted in, a “Flight into Egypt;” another on wood, 
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fi. “ View of Tivoli.” In this pi-tore there is a largo bridge, over 
which some cavaliers have pawed, amt near which rises on a rock a 
temple of the Sybil. e * 

6 . “A Landscape.” There is a bark to be seen in this, with 
several persons richly clothed. 

7. “A Landscape.” On a road passing before a mill, two 
cavaliers meet a chariot drawn by three horses. 

These two last pictures were attributed to Paul Bril In the old 
catalogue. 

There are no John Breughels in the Museum at Antwerp, and it 
certainly is somewhat surprising. The Museum of Brussels has 
only one; “ Abundance and Love lavishing their Gift* on the 
Earth.” The figures are by Van Balen, 
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representing a landscape aud marine piece, with several figures by 
Grill'd'. Together, about £45. A picture on copper, fifty-four 
inches wide by twenty-three high, representing “ The Battle of the 
Amazons,” £60. 

Sale of the Count of Vencc, 1760. “ A Sale of Fish at Beheve- 

lingue." This picture was etched by Chevel; its date is 1617; 
price £62. 

Julienne sale, 1767. “A Village Fair" and its fellow; the 
pair, £62. “View of the Temple of the Sybil,” and a landscape 
of Stalben, attributed to Brenghel d’Enfer; £18. 

Gaignat sale, 1768. ij Two landscapes with figures: £112 Is. Bd» 
—a curious prioe for a picture. . 

Sale ol the Duke de Choiaeul, 1772, “Entrance to a Weed,’ 
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with pools of - water over which animate are moving, £158. “A 
View of Tyrol j” a number of figures round a May-pole, £28. 

„ Hale of the Prince of Conti in 1777. “ Entrance loa Wood,” with 
pools of water across which animate uro making their way. This 
picture, from the cabinet of the Puke de Choisoul, sold lor £64. 
Two landscapes painted on copper; one a view of Italy, by Paul 
llril, another with chariots and cavaliers, by Breughel ; together, 
£30. A view of the “ Temple of the Sibyl,” and an accompanying 
cue (1 iui(1»«i|hi with buildings, by Rial ben) from the J uliemie sale ; 
together, £17 10s. But the authenticity of the Breughel is dis¬ 
puted. The same sale ;—“ A Concert of Cats,” pa inted on copper, 
two inches high, .£16. Four drawings by this master were sold, 
one w ith another, for £6. 

Pcnon sale, 1826. “ An Habitation,” which appears to be lin¬ 

en trance to a monastery, near a bridge, £21. 

Vigueron sale, 1828, “End of a Battle,” £i2 16s. 

Cardinal Fescli's celebrated sale, 1846. "A Fair;” “liuacl 
through a Wood;” and “ A Road,” in which is introduced a hoi sc - 
mail, a gamekeeper, aiul.liis dogs. Together, about £18. 

The sale of Marshal Soull, 1852. The “ Virgin ami Child,” 
the figures by Roteuliainer, £25 Ids. “ Venus and Adonis,” 
£14 4 b. 


JAMES’ 

Tan name of,Stella, which belonged to thfee generations of artists, 
is constantly met with in oonuexion with the history of painting in 
the time nflsmis XIII. and Ignite the XIV. The contemporary and 
comrade of .Tatties Callot, an intimate friend of Poussin, protected 
by Cardinal Richelieu, pointer of the king, wo find .lames Htella iu 
all the great capitate of git, at Florence, at Rome, in Paris, every¬ 
where where painting is held in honour and esteem. He was him¬ 
self the h“ad of a family of painters and engravers, and thanks to 
the talents of his three nieces, Antoinette, Fromjoisv. and <Hauditie 
Boosonnet Stella- of Claudinc especially he has come down to 
posterity. 

His aneostirs wute Flemish, says Felibieii, wlm appears very 
well iiitiirmed relative to this painter. His father having halted at 
Lyons, on Ids way from Rome, married the daughter of a notary of 
La Hre.se, by whom lie had two sons, F’iaui;ui» and James, The 
latter, born in 1596, was only nine years oh) wlieu bis father died: 
He already, however, showed signs of an ineliniilion Ibr painting. 
At the age of twenty he started for Home, hut passing through 
Flore lire, he found that city animated by preparations lor tbe ftte 
vi fiioli the grand-duke Cosmo de’ .Medici was about to give in 
commemoration of the marriage of bis son Ferdinand IT. Cantu 
(Tallinn, Julio Fungi, ami James Oallol were there, occupied in 
sketching the Florentine festivities, and in engraving emblematical 
subjects. Htella sought art opportunity of being introduced to the 
grand-duke, who, apparently delighted ut the presence uf another 
artistic talent, offered Stella a lodging anil a pension, the same as 
that enjoyed by Callot. It was what was railed in those days, iu 
artistic slaug, “la parte-.’' The Lyouneee artist accordingly set 
to work, and amongst other subjects, he painted the foto which the 
Knights of St. John celebrated oil the day of St. John the Baptist, 
if w-o are to judge id its merits from the beautiful engraving be 
made of it at a later period, and which ho dt-dinn'od in 1621 
to Ferdinand II., this drawing was not inferior to those of 
1’arigi and Callot. The perspective is admiralily executed. The 
vast equestrian processions which move through it, the Imnuers, 
the costumes, the edifices of Florence which make a framework 
for the/ft'., are engraved, it is true, with less precision and neat¬ 
ness, and without tlie correctness of the inter luncn bud carousels 
of Callot, but the execution is more rich, more frr., and we every¬ 
where distinguish iu it the hand of a paiuter. Thu- beautiful 
engraving reminds us of those admirable productions of Jean Miel, 
the “Higge of Maestrieh” and the “Taking of Beau.” We may, 
in font, here remark, that iu this ease we find a warmth and finish 
in the ehgraver’s {mint »filch the artist did not possess when he 
wielded the brush. 

' ,For this painter to have been eminently successful, he wanted 


Iu England Breughels are nut very commonly found, though one 
or two have appeared recently at sales; but of their authenticity 
we are nut able to speak, 

The little picture (p. 33) shews the varied talent of Breughel to 
great advantage. The scene is very extensive, considering the stee; 
the trees, houses, men, boat, animals, all exhibit that finish and 
minuteness for which be was so celebrated. The figures of the 
men in the bout are in the original executed with great fidelity. 

“The Country Carriage" (p. 37) is a picture which has lieeii 
highly esteemed by amateurs. The trees are some of the best 
which Breughel has selected to paint, and the sky is painted with a 
richness of colouring which, though slightly crude, is vivid and 
effective. The animals and figures were introduced afterwards. 

“A Keene in the Neighbourhood of Bruges” (p. 40) was ad¬ 
mirably adapted to show the power of this artist iu introducing a 
large number of figures without confusion. The scene on the read 
is very natural. The group on the right-hand corner beside the 
pond is excellent; while the pond itself, with its ducks and geese 
gud little bridge, is very effective. The whole forms a charming 
picture. 
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not judgment or elevation of thought; these he possessed to an 
eminent degree; neither was he wanting iu taste. AH ho required 
was a fitting temperament. Weak and sickly, lie could not expscss 
all lie felt, lie was deficient iu physical energy. If he did 
not succeed in representing beauty iu all its perfection, it was 
not because he did not see it, but because his strength failed 
him by the way. The proof of his high natural teste; anil 
appreciation of character is, that at Rome, where he went in 
1623 not. after four years’ residence at Florence, as Felibirn 
says, hat after seven years -the painter whom he selected above all 
as adviser, as model, and then for friend, was J'oussin, who had 
arrived there during the spring of the preceding year. The Roman 
school, nevertheless, was then yielding to varied influences; mi one 
side the followers of (Jaravagio, of (luerohino, Valentin, Ribera; no 
tin- other the posterity of the (terraolii, represented by Bomcnichin.i 
nndOnidn; on the other hand, again, Joscpin, Pietro ill (Iintonn, 
and Lanfranc, Bu-pite all this, Juntos Stella, instead of being 
seduced by any mannerists, wept at once to Poussin, as to the. 
master of all others, who possessed the true tradilieu, the real 
principles of art. Besides, iu thus following the example of Poussin, 
who thought of consulting art and nature rather than uf studying 
Raffaelle, Htella ascended to original sources; but not having the 
gonitis necessary to find a new interpretation for himself, he created 
for himself a sober and delicate manner, which was well suited to 
his temperature, and wliioh was iu accordance with the style of the 
masters lie had both studied and understood. 

The love of art in Stella was a devouring lire, which served him 
in the place uf health. Judged from this point of view, the variety 
and abundance of his works must affect ns with surprise. The 
long winter evenings were employed by him sometimes -in drawing 
“The Life of the Virgin Mary” iu twenty-two pieces; sometimes 
“ Children’s dames,” which were afterwards engraved in a series oi 
fifty productions. The finest wfirks of jewellery, architectural 
ornaments iu the very best taste, the most beautiful vases, every¬ 
thing, in fact, which Romo possessed remarkable, either iu public 
inomunents or iu Slu- cabinets of ngiatears—for lie was himself a 
great amateur uf objects of art, a mrieux, as they used to say— 
Stella drew with care and delicacy, without, however, attaching to 
any of those objects that character of power which Poussin had 
invested them with. The celebrated congregation of Jesus were the 
first to use the pencil of Stella, Everywhere on the fuoe ef the 
globe was seen the canonisation of St. Ignatius, that of St. Philippe 
de Kerb the miraoles of St, Frabois-Xavier in Japan, and ef a 
whole series of blauk-robed saints, who were consecrated and im¬ 
mortalised by painting. It moreover, seemed that Stella, from the 
peculiar character of his talent, was better united than any other 
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Artist ti> represent the easy devotion of the Jesuits, In the seme way 
that tha severe Philip})® de Champagne was the natural painter of 
the Jansenists of Port Royal. When the Jesuits addressed them¬ 
selves to Poussin for similar subjects, that great man gave to his 
pictures the masculine character of his genius. He was reproached 
B)r this, and his reply is historical, but scarcely fit fiir the English 
language : “ Dvis-je rn’inutginttr le Christ ai'rc tm visage He 
turtievlis r>» tie price Ormillet The divine conceptions of Stella 
wero- deserving in wmo degree of the censure of Poussin. in 
the work in which he represents 8t. Ignatius plunged in 
ecstasy, or rocked by seraphic visions, or visited by celestial rtiys, 
and opening to them his heart Mid his cassock, *M find him 
yielding to thatfoeliug of religions sensuality whicii gives A body tn 
the most subtle ideas, and to which some of the ablest writers tiavo 
Alluded when they have been speaking Of the Jesuits. There is to 
lie seen in the gallery «f tile Louvre A small painting by Stella, 
painted on marble, “ Jesus receiving his Mother in Heaven,” which 
lias evov.v impress of this nffmniftato piety. The tones ure all 
tender, the execution soft and insipid. Such a picture whs well 
suited to please the ladies of the Saerfi Occur, but eau have no 
interest whatever for any one who looks at. art from a serious and 
elevated point of view. There are some singular elmractcristics in 
this picture which are worthy of being noticed : they consist in the 
fact, that certain veins of marble, combining witli tint figures of (lie 
angels, have been successfully used to imitate clouds of gold and 
the curtains of the gates of Paradise; so tlirjt the blind of nature 
lias conic, as it wore, to the assistance of the hand of the painter. 
Tills is the simple and natural explanation of the passage of 
Fclihion, where lie says', “Stella executed several winks upon 
marble, in which In: imitated golden curtains by means of a secret 
lie iiad invented.” 

The Lyoiimwe painter was also employed to compose for a collection 
of engravings -“Tlie Miracles of St. Philippe tie Novi," of which oils 
lection Marietta speaks at great length in his manuscript notes, and 
to draw tlic little figures which were to ornament tlio breviary of 
Pope Urban VI1J. ft must lie allowed that such occupations were 
a special piece of good fortune for Stella, for lie was precisely in 
posncssimi of those qualities whioh engraving brings out, and flits 
defects which if conceals. Composition was his forte. Nobility of 
thought, happy disposition of figures, suitability of attitudes and 
gesture -ali these characteristics were animated witli life, and even 
became dazziingly bright under the burin of tlic, engraver. Hut his 
carnations wore too ruddy, his model vias learnt by heart, bis 
pale drapery here and there interrupted by rude aud discordant 
tones. Ali this disappeared on the copper; so that the translation 
gave a hotter idea of the original than the original itself. In this 
way, the drawings which Stella executed during liis residence iu 
Rome, and which were engraved on wood, ami in broad strokes too, 
by Paul Manpaiii d’ Abbeville, have certainly gained by being repro¬ 
duced by this coarse process; for the very coarseness of the execu¬ 
tion has made up for Whatever softness there was In the work of 
the inventor. 

The renown of Stcllaliaviug peuetrated to Spain with some of his 
pictures, the most Oatholie king wished to attract the painter to 
Madrid. He proposod to hi® to come, and Stella was about to 
start for Spain, when suddenly he. was arrested amt east into 
prison with Francois Stella, his brother, and bis servants, on a 
charge of having behaved with impropriety Hi a distinguished family, 
according to Folibien. This biographer then relates this anecdote: 
Stella, beloved by all because of his gentleness of character, had 
been elected chief of the quarter o f “ampo-Matwo, where he lived for 
a long time. As chief, Stella was obliged to see to tlie shutting of 
the gates at the proper hoar, and'to keep the keys in his own 
custody. One day, when the Gate del Popolo had been closed By 
his orders, some private individuals insisted upon its being op, oed 
at an improper hour. Stella lmvii^ refused this favour to them, 
they resolved to avenge, them selves* They gained over some false 
witnesses, who denonneed the painter, and caused him to be sent 
to- prison. Despite their falsehoods, the truth soon came to bo 
known. Stella eame out of the aifair with honour, which was 
fortunate, as in Rome it was not easy to escape the fangs of tlic 
polfce. The character of the evidence against him may be judged 
from the fact, that his accusers, found guilty of perjury, were 


publicly whipped in Romo. “During the short timO that he Was 
in prison,'.’ says Felibien, ‘‘he executed, to amuse himself, ivith a 
coni, on the wall of his room, a representation of the Virgin .with 
the Infant Jesus in her arms, which was considered 'so fine (Ant 
Cardinal Francisco Barberini came to sec it,. It is not long ago since 
it still existed, with a lump hung in front of it.. Prisoners cams 
to pray beside it,” 

Stella, we have already raid, was a great amateur of objects of 
art. He yielded to thin feeling, not only as a buyer, but as a 
painter. Wo have it recorded, that he executed a “Judgment of 
Paris,” Witli five figures, which he contrived should lie hold in the 
dimensions of a riug-stono, and which was of marvellous beauty 
fhim the delicacy ot the pencilling. When he came back to 
France in 183(1, six months after-his adventure—in the suite of the 
Mareschal do Creqiii, the French ambassador, lie brought back a 
very fine collection of pictures, amongst which were “the mar¬ 
vellous painting”—these are the wonts of Mttrictte--which his 
friend Poussin had given him, aud which his niece CJamliiio was to 
engrave in so ndmirahlo and finished a monitor; a “Hath of 
Diana,” by Annibale Oarwrlii ; and a “ Venus,” by the same master, 
which afterwards pasted into the cabinet of President Tarobon- 
neiui, and moreover, a greet many drawings executed by liimself in 
Itnly, and which wore to give employme«t*to tile talent and genius 
of so many engruveis. JO was as a curious amateur, quite as much 
as a painter, that lie tntvtlleil through the various towns of Italy, 
esjierially Venice, which the. Mareschal do (irequi desivul to visit. 
11c stopped some time at Milan, whore lie introduced himself In 
(■’ordinal Alboruos, whom JJe had formerly known, and who was 
governor of the town. This prelate offered him the direction of the 
Academy of Painting, founded by iSt. Charles. Tlic artist, however, 
declined, for ho wished to see Franco once more, and lie had lint 
given up the idea of performing his promised visit to Spain. “ He 
come to Paris, where lie had no intention of remaining,” says 
Felilm n; “ licvertlule-s, the archbishop, John Francis do Uomiy, 
having given him employment. Cardinal de Hichelicu heard him 
spuke i of and ben-nt that he w.is going to Spain, lie accordingly 
sent, for him, and having given him to understand that it was more 
glorious to serve his own king than to work for strangers, ordered 
him to icmaiu in Paris, and then presented him to the king, who 
received him ns one of Iris painters, aud gave him a pension of n 
thousand livrcs, with a lodging in tlic galleries of the Louvre.” 

Then it was that Stella sent io Lyons for liis nephew, Antoine * 
iJoiisi niiKit, aud his throe nieces, Antoinette, Finn (prise, and Oiaudine, 
taught them drawing, and having perfected them in that art, induced 
llii'iii to apply themselves to engraving, in which branch one of 
them, UlaudiriP, became justly celebrated. Then were published 
the imuiilieralilc drawings which James Stella had In n'glit from 
Romo. Frantpiisc Bimsonnet, who confined herself to burin en¬ 
graving, published, in a series of fifty plates, a precious collection 
■if vas(%, scent-lmttlCN, sall-eellars, lamps, and chandeliers; and 
in another ciMbctioii of sixty-seven plates, ornaments suitable 
for sculpture on different, parts of architecture, guilloclies, twine, 
roses, and flowers, imitated from the antique. Antoinette, Jess 
laborious, only executed a few etchings. C’biudine, who had taught 
her two sisters (he art of engraving, divided her celebrity 
witli her uncle. Rendered by this learned woman, the works 
of Jatues Stella rose almost at times tit the height ul Poussin. 
This is so true,* that the collection of pieces on the “ Pas¬ 
sion,” which (Daudine Boudbunet engraved, and which death pre¬ 
vented her from finishing were attributed to the painter of 
Ambdys. In truth, one could almost detect Iti them liis heads, and 
the strong effect and powerful energy of that artist.- These com¬ 
position* uro in reality the finest production* of fitcflii. "Without 
being characterised by any very great originality, they are drawn 
from such admirable sources, Hint it i.-i quite a pleasure to look at 
them. One breathes the perfume of lofty thoughts, and the antique 
is appreciated, ns it inis appreciated by l’olydore do Cara vagi, The 
most vulgar actions are elevated, ns with Poussin, by a kind of 
rude elegance. We note especially, that the coniwuess of the 
Soldiers who insult the Saviour, for from being common, is only an 
energy which is in stpict keeping with the sublimity of the general 
mibjest. 

■ But grace, elegance, goutleness, are the distinctive ehftraetsrtotlc* 
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of tones Stella. Hie pastorals are rtf singular beauty. They ar» 
said to he naive. They are so, in foot, from the choice of subjects, 
and the feeling of the artist as far as the familiar picture of an 
historical painter can be so. NairetS is, to use an English expres¬ 
sion, simplicity; at all events, that simplicity which pleases is 
rarely to be met with in those men who, instead of elevating their 
minds by their study of nature, have been carefully brought up 


pan, and this little bit of pedantry somewhat spoils the pleasure 
of pictures, which would be more agreeable if they wejre more 
simple. Reminisconces of historic scenes are to be detected in the 
attitude of his personages, in their gestures, and their very drapery. 
The reaper of Stella holds his scythe with all the pride Of a 
hero of Julio Eomnno ; his gleaner, iu “ The Return from Labour,” 
(p. 44) walks with the majestic elegance of a moving oaryatid; 



amid academic conventionalities, using the words even iu their 
beat sense. James Stella, when he descended to the cheerful repre¬ 
sentation of village scenes, never forgot altogether hia Roman style; 
he always betrayed the elevated character of his education. Beneath 
the jacket of the Sabine peasant, ^on see the anatomy of on antique 
statue. Respite‘their jollity and fun and humour, his country 
costume* reveal the deltoids, the pectorals, the femur, and the knee- 


his farmer's wife and the Workmen of the farm donee their 
rustic hop with a kind of heavy awkwardness which is not 
without its charm, but which reminds one of the ballet of the 
muses half-way up the sacred mount. “ The Qame at Skittles,’’ 
and “ The Swing, 1 ’ are composed more naively, and yet with 
more grace, for it is graceful here to he naif, and there is much 
piotaresquenees and sentiment in the bird-shooting and in the 
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pretty landscape which surrounds it. Moreover, the figures of 
Stella affect short curt forms, which perfectly suit the pastoral 
style, and which seem consecrated hy the tradition of the 


hundred years later, one of ohr greatest painters, Leopold Robert, 
has sung these village songs in a graver tone still, and has painted 
hay-makers of the Sabine finer than the gods of Olympus." 



JAMES STELLA. 


L’Wils. \VV find t -times tlio masculine ease of the bronzed 
•listirs if the 11a .s now the step or action of the villagers ot 



Annibale Carrachi. One degrefi more, and these peasant subjects 
would rise from Flemish simplicity to the grandeur of the heroic 
style. A modem Trenoh critic says : “ It will he seen that two 


When Stella ■turned back to devotional subjects, it was in the 
graceful stylo that ho distinguished himself. To the cold learning 
of his compositions, grace served as a kind of seasoning. 
The picture which lie painted for tho church of the novi¬ 
tiate of the Jesuits, in Aha Faubourg St. Germain, “ Jesus 
brought back from the Temple," a picture which figured in 
the famous sale of Cardinal Feseh ; “ The Virgin with the 
Sheep,” which Stella painted with so much sweetness, and 
which Rousselet engraved so admirably; “ The Return 
from Egypt,” of which Goyrand executed at Rome an ad¬ 
mirable plate, are so many remarkable works ; the two 
last, above all, remarkable for that poetry of sentiment 
which, in*\he action’of figures, is called.grace. “ The 

Holy Family brought back from Egypt,” Ex Eyypto xocavi 
JUhm maim, has been a hundred and a hundred times 
over the subject of mysterious pictures and poetical night 
effects. Iu this particular picture, three little angels escort 
the sacred procession by the light of day, amidst a most 
delicious rural landscape most admirably disposed. One of 
the cherubim has taken care of the ass, and draws it gently 
by tho bridle to lead it over a wooden bridge; the others, 
preceding the march of the youthful Saviour, strew flowers 
iu his path, while the child raises its smiling face towards 
its mother, who looks sadly at her sou. Children, so difficult 
to seise hr the adorable and charming awkwardness of their 
movements, Stella would always draw marvellously well, 
without making them as robust as those of Poussin, still 
less with tho Herculean forms of those of Michael Angelo, 
and without giving them any of those delicate carnations, 
those dimpled and incisivo tones which Franqois Flamand 
has modelled with a chisel <eo true and charming. Keeping 
always a safe medium position between the great masters, 
Stella has executed an? agreeable collection of children’s games, 
which one of his nieces engraved; and we may say that, if 
he has not succeeded in being quite true, he is at all events 
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e»eU*nt, and mtil'll neater the tivlth time most brdifmry 
artists. 

Cardinal Richelieu, the enjierintendent of buildings, Do Noyers, 
M. de Ohambray, made illustrious by the friendship of Poussin, 
the Carmelites of the Faubourg St. Jacques, the officers of th« 
church of St. (Germain li* Vieux, the cordeliers of Provins, the HUM 
of St. Elisabetli-ile-Bellecmxr at Lyons, occupied at different tifiie* 
the talent and pencil of Stella. As painter to the kitlf, he was 
* the first who painted tho portrait of Louis XIV. then dauphin. 
The beautiful liooke printed in tho Louvre—for instance, the prayer* 
booh composed by Tristan 1’IIermite and dedicated to the queen 
—Stella adorned with frontispieces, always admirably arranged ; 
aud he was uncensing in bis supply of designs for the rising 
engravers of the day—the Roussclets, the Melons, and tho Hereto, 
dfrln recompense for his labour, and to mark the general appreciation 
id his merits, he was named Knight of the order of St. Michel. 
He kept his pencil or brush' in hand until the latest moment of his 
life, which, to judge from his works, we should gupposo had been 
very long. He lived, however, only sixty-one years, dying not in 
1647, as is often said, but on the 29th of April, 1067. He was 
buried at St. Germain l’Auxerrois, before the chapel of St. Michel. 

His was a splendid genius, says M. de Piles, fit to render fill 
kinds of subjects, luflfcenning towards the pleasant rather than the 
grave aud terrible ; noble in bis thoughts, moderate in his expres¬ 
sions, easy and natural in his attitudes, a little cold, but always 
agreeable. His colouring was sometimes as Crude as that of 
Franqois Perier -now as pale as that of Lesueur. His localities 
of tone were little marked; aud hie carnations, for which lie rarely 
consulted nature, were inflamed with vermilion. To take him hit 
in, all, Stella is a Tory distinguished painter, who would not shlno 
in the first rank, but who holds a very high position in the second. 
Engraved by Meilaii, by Goyrand, by Francois Polity- upheld, 
moreover, by tho name of his brother, his nephew, his three 
nieces—the name of James Stella cannot perish. As many amateurs 
collect the works of all the Stellas in one portfolio, so it is right to 
speak of tiio illustrious family as nue artist. All would otherwise 
be out of place. 

James Stella himself engraved some pieces which M. Robert 
Dttmesnil has described in the “ Pointre-graveur Framjais.” 

• I. ‘'The Saviour taken down trom the Cross." The Saviour is 
on the ground, supported by NioislcmUB, kneeling on the it'it, where 
stauils 8t. John crying. At his feet is the Virgin Mary, with two 
holy women and Mary Magdaleuo. „On the terrace, to the left, is 
written Jacobus * iur. 

■ 2. “The Madonna.” Half-length, with the child on her lap. 
Two angels hold up a veil behind, and two cherubim raise a cur¬ 
tain. At the bottom is an armorial scroll, with llitrattd tlella 
Madonna di f/ratie, di /oar, with a long address. 

3. “.St. George.” Ilo is on horseback overthrowing the dragon. 

The Virgin is seen to the right. On a stone is written, ./(«■>/. Pti I la 
fecit Euntum, 1623. ** 

4. - “A Fancy Subject." Naked children are ploying round an 
inn, and one is receiving in his cap the offering of a spectator, in 
the left comer is written: Jacqn: Ptrlla fu'it. 

t>. “ Presenting Tribute to the Grand Duke of Tuscany.” This 
is “The Festival of Ft. John tile Baptist” we spoke of n hove. The 
' artist is himself to the left, sitting on n roof, drawing beside a man 
who holds a parasol over his head. On a scroll is written: »S fit- 
nissimo FtrHiitaudo II. mafl. Etruria- duel Jacobus Stella, at'-. 

Twp proofs of this arc known. The second bears on it; A Paris, 
che> Nicolas Langlais, mu- PI. Jucifws, A la Vii 'aiir. 

Many engravers, and those sumo of the cleverest, have reproduced 
the paintings and drawings of Stella, Vie may as well mention 
some of the most onrious. 

A collection of pieces engraved on wood by Paul Maupain. They 
are about one hundred iu number. The first forty-five iM -n on blue, 
paper, and touched up in white; tho others arc only washed in 
Metre to show the half-tints. 

A collection of several drawings of vases, scent-bottles, sall- 
oeliars, lamps, ote., in fifty plates, engraved by Fra»quise Stella. 

Another collection oi scvpral architectural lunauicrfa, recuciUti 
et dttMguei aprte t antique par M. Stdlu , in sixty-seven plates, 
sajprved an burin by Clandinc Stella, 


Four subjects from the life of fit. Philippe dcNeri, in forty-five 
plates, engraved by Luc-Oiamberian. 1 : ■ 

The twelve pieces of “ The Passion,” engraved by Obuidiue Stella 
after her uncle. These twelve pieces and others were to compose a 
collection, which the death of Mademoiselle Stella interrupted; and 
tif the twelve subjects engraved by her there are several unfinished. 
Thtt first edition of these plates hears the nates of Stella, but the 
dealer substituted that of Poussin, thinking to sell them better. 
This collection of “The Passion,” consequently, always passed for 
PottMltt’s, ly much the more that the first proofs are exceedingly 
far*. “The plates,” says Mariette, “perhaps scarcely ever drew 
two proofs, anfi I never saw them but this time in this work, which 
was that Which Mademoiselle Stella made for it.” 

“ The Pastorals,” a collection of seventeen pieces in quarto, very 
well engraved by Clandinc Stella after her nude. It is one of the 
most charming things by the painter and the engraver both, as well 
as the “ St. Louis giving Alms," a full-length piece touched up 
with much sentiment, dated from 1654, and dedicated to Charles 
Delorme, physician In ordinary to the king. 

“Children's Games,” tn fifty pieces, by the same, 

“The Marriage of St. Catherine,” by the same. 

Gerard Edelinck has engraved, after Stella, a Virgin with a 
Child, of which the first proofs are before the letter. 

There Is also “The Holy Family, witli Sheep,” engraved by 
Rousselet; “The Return from Egypt,” engraved at Rome by 
Gnyrand, With this inscription! Ex Effypto wcavi.flliuin maun. 

The Museum of the Louvre contains few pictures by Stella: a 
little one on lnatblo, of which we have spokeu; another representing 
Minerva and the Mnses ; anil two pictures in the form of friezes, 
representing the education of Achilles. 

The. Museum of Lyons, the native town of Stella, only poHsesscs 
one picture by tills painter, “The Adoration of the Angels,” which 
had belonged to the cordeliers of Lyons, who had given to tho 
family of Stella the free right of sepulchre at the foot of the great 
altar. The picture in signed Stella fariebant. 

As for the drawings of Stella, they are generally very finished. 
There are five of them iu the Louvre. 

Pictures by this master have not reached high prices in sales. 
At the sate of llamloii do Boisset, in 1777, a “Holy Family"- the 
Virgin is upright near a tree, and Joseph, leaning against a column, 
holds a book open — fetcliod £37. At tho sale of the Prince de 
(lonti, in 1777, a “Holy Family, with Angels,” was sold for £65. 
The usual price is £20. 

“The Dance” (p. 46), is a very good specimen of his style. 
The figures are good, and the landscape finished and pleasing. 

“ Peter Denying Christ” (p. 4S) is very fine. The woman who 
recognises Jilin, the liesitatiug face of the apostle, the curious 
looks of tho soldiers, the lights and shadows, the rich glare of the 
firo, arc rendered with admirable fidelity. It is a fine picture 
well lain ted. 

“The Return from Work” (p. 44), already alluded to, is a 
very pleasing picture. The style of the figures, though somewhat 
different from the peasant aa given by more faithful students of 
life, is still not sufficiently exaggerated to bo faulty. The two who 
are dancing, and the dog looking back, form a plessiug group. 
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■ ANTONIO SOLABIO, IL ZINGARO. 

H. 

Ik Naples lived Cofentonio del Fiore, an artist of renown j a man 
prond, too, of hie wealth and his noble ancestry, the usual advan¬ 
tages of which, however, he had resigned to follow the arts, which 
he did with a success of which those who have seen his “St. Jerome 
taking a thorn out of a Lion's Paw ” may judge. ' To this man, a 
few days later, came Be Rieux, nowise injured in purse or person ; 
II Zingaro having allowed him to depart as he came, on the single 
condition of his befriending him on any visit he might make to 
Naples. Colantonio received the Frenchman kindly, and admitted 
him at once as a pupil, though he forbore asking him to his house 
as a visiter. ^ ' 

This puxsled the traveller, who, with the ready perception of his 
nation, immediately laid it to Italian jealousy, and made inquiries 
aeoordingly. His surmise was right. There was a tinge of jealousy 
in the disposition of the noble artist. He was a widower with one 
child, and all the love which men sometimes lavish on many did 
Colantonio give with perfect devotion to his ope daughter—Hie 
gentle and beautiful Claudia, No rnau had ever seep her save the 
attendants of the house, so jealous woe the old man of his treasure, 
beside which his richest paintings were ns dross. There is rich 
lienuty iu the love of the parent for her who reminds him of one not 
better cherished, but who, slewed through the mirror of time, 
appears dealer for the lovely reflection of the past. Colantonio 
scarce stirred from home, so watchful was he, It would not be 
wise to guard and,enslave young beauty so now, or in our clime; 
but those were lawless days) when the fancy of a mightier mau 
than himself might have left him childless, and iu one day turned 
laughing joy to sobbing desulutiou. 

Do Rieiw hoard all this and smiled, He was young, thought 
himself handsome, and was a Parisian—what woman could resist 
him! The old artist was rich and noble, and then the mystery of 
the affair piqued his ouriosity ami excited emotion which the, 
gaiety of Paris had temporarily killed.- A marriage with the child 
of a rnaa who was illustriuua by rant and genius, would reconcile 
his uncle to him, tiiat uncle who thought him now a hopeless 
soapegrneo, 

“ Andre Molhe,” said he, curling bis nmnstocho at breakfast- 
tiipe « few days later j “ Pm thinking of marrying.” 

“Of a hat, sir?” exclaimed the north} attendant holding up bis 
bands, 

“ Of marrying, uulitn oamilU ;' continued Do Rienx sternly. 

'• Kir, I’ll go and learn to write, or have une of the scriveners to 
write home to your uncle again," exclaimed Andre. 

“ Thou shaltdo so when I have settled the affair.” 

“All! you will lie settled then,” groaned Ajidre; “you never 
tried it, I lmvo !" 

“No jokos against matrimony —it is a reflection on tho beauteous 
Claudia." 

“Eh ! the veiled beauty men talk so much of—eli I" cried 
Andre, ' ‘ it ain't then quite settled.” 

“As good as,” said He Rienx. “Wee who it is would he 
admitted," 

“ 'Tis the brigand—what impudence!" cried Andre, returning 
after an instant. 

II Zingaro stood behind him, paring curiously, but rather 
haughtily, at the artist’s room. He was elegantly but simply 
dressed, and indeed looked a model for an artist. 

“Welcome, terrible marauder,” said l)e Rienx in a protective 
tone, which grated harshly nu tin i x -bandit’s ears j “welcome to 
Naples.” 

“ Have you seen Colantonio 1" asked Antonio SWar'm, somewhat 
abruptly, 

“I have, worthy mountaineer—Iw seated—and I have the 
honour to be admitted among his pupils.” 

“Is that by him I" continued Solario, turning to a canvas which 
stood in a jpod light. 

• “ It it,” paid He Rieux carelessly ; “it la one ho lent me to 
copy »t Rome.’' 

" I never saw a painting before,erietl the youth with sudden 
admiration, “save those in the chapel of tbs convent. Rut-this 
is beautiful; that man's eye looks out from the-canvas, that 


woman smile# sweeter than life itself; l-would lie si* gOfttUs 
upon the rack to be able to paint such a picture." 

“ So 1 ” said a rich voice behind, a voice which, though mm> 
was yet touohed by a tinge of pleasure, “ youtjg man, you gyp 
enthusiastic,* Rut to paint suck a picture m that, you peed 
torture your limbs no six months—it is the production of, juj 
youth,” 

II Zingaro turned, confused and yet pleased, and gated with 
admiration and respect at Colantonio, who had oorne in ttnan-# 
nutwood, and heard the nntaught mountaineer’s exclamation, 

“PerBaeco! a goodly head—will thou come to-morrow Pi tuj 
Studio, apd I will paint it- w list art thou!” 

“I was a pour bandit—what 1 am I know not. I will oorne, 
signor.” 

And Antonio Solario left the room with a profound how fiir Up^ 
artist, without a look for He Itienx, ™ 

“The im]jertinont scoundrel!” eri*d the Frenchman. “I’ll 
denounce that fellow Pi the police.” 

" Pop will do nothing of the kirnl,^ said Uidantenw drily, “I" 
the first plane he anted very nobly, according to yew own nmwt: 
iu the second, your ueok is put worth a sou, as you say, jf you dq.” 

“ Why 1” asked He Rieux. 

“Because J.1 jtingaro’s baud is protects®!—it exempts oertain 
persons ip high places from all attack, and is exempted in tWB for 
all it does to others." 

“ What laws, what a country I" said He llieuk- 

The artist made no reply ; hut informing the young french Bta'i 
of a court reception and telling him he was invited, he went away, 
musing as to what character in a great historical picture he should 
ask Solario to sit for. 

Next day Solario was in the painter’s studio, and there gat 
patiently as long as the artist chose to employ him i then he went 
away without waiting for any reward, This lasted every day for 
about, a week, the handsome, stalwart frame of the young bandit 
serving Culantonio many purposes : he painted hi* face,' Ids gnus, 
his cbi-st-, his hair, his chin, and used him, in feet, as a general 
model, 

“ Solai-iu,” said he mm day, 11 what veemupepse do you expect *” 

“Signor fSolautuuip,” replied the other, pointing to a SP«IR 
canvas uud some old hpushes; “ these are hi to thrown away, 1 ' 

“ Take them ; but, Rolarin, you must live." 

“Thou is sun >n Naples, and your servajifo leave as much as 
would feed teu men,” siiid Rplurbi bluntly. 

Colaotonio looked curiously at him and turned away, Rpuni 
that hour the iiiugnro wss admitted into the kitchen of the artist, 
where he pot only was well fed, but became almost a ivoiieut, 
being well lifilovcd by all the menials for his wit,-UmpiSHf, *pd 
jollity of temper. Ho was quick at repartee and small talk- 
enjoyed, without quite descending t« it, Hie society of Hie domestics 
—and, above all, sang with a rlehuess and volume of voice wiifob 
was irresistibly t-ouohiug anil sweet, 1 

Oue eveuing he stood with his liack half-turned t» the dour of the 
spaoions hall below, his lupsk against a pilfer, surrounded h f all th c 
menials, who listened to him with open mouth and flashing eye,.us 
ho sang, with even more spirit than UBual, one of his mountain lays. 

Suddenly his form seemed to dilate, his voice to become more 
rich and excellent - a circumstance which only made the servants' 
more attentive and roused II Zingaro to greater exertions. Near 
the door of the hall was Claudia. She had wanted a maid te wait 
on her, and had called in vain. Hearing the sound of aong, and 
being, like most Italians, passionately fond of music, she descended 
stealthily to listen outside, but, completely conquered by the singer's 
power, she could not help peeping in to look at him. He saw her, 
and yet seemed aot to see her; and, ouriotts to gaae upon her lovely 
face at will, continued his laylnnoh loBger than usual. When he 
had finished, she glided away, believing that her act had been 
unnoticed, 

There is strange power In beauty. Bolario, an Italian moiiu- 
taineer, with all the ardour and impetuosity of his race, ssw 
Claudia and loved her with a passion eveu more hopeless and 
inexcusable than thafS of th# young Frenchman who had not seen 
her. He Rienx- might hope, hut for the poor-brigand there 
no hope. 
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And now Solano changed. He began to try and paint with the 
refuse canvas, old brushes, and paints of the studio, where he often 
returned to gaze his 01 upon the great works of Colantonio. The 
great artist had given him a privilege and permission ho would 
have accorded to few of higher rank and nobler blood. *But at even¬ 
tide he was heard no more in the kitchen; if he sang, it was beneath 
the window of his fair enslaver; and Claudia knew his voice well 
among all the serenaders attracted by the rumours of her beauty. 
• At first she thought it mere chance ; hut when she met him con¬ 
tinually at the cliureh door, she knew that the charm of her extra¬ 
ordinary beauty had taken his heart by storm. 

Claudia was little more than fifteen ; an age when a girl may be 
forgiven for yielding to the influence of romance rather than of calm 
judgment. She saw that Solario was handsome, and she suspected 
^that he was not so lowly in birth as he looked. She had dreams 


excuse, and yet he strove not against it. And when Claudia lis¬ 
tened without being angry, and even hinted that she did not dislike 
him, the passionate young mountaineer fell on his knees, and vowed 
to do somothing that should make him worthy of her. 

Like many others in the history of the world, love kindled 
within him the_ sacred fire of genius, and impelled him to dare 
heights of ambition of which otherwise he had certainly never 
dreamod. 

“Claudia," he said earnestly,“I would I were a rich noble 1" 

“I could not love you more,” replied the warm-hearted 
Neapolitan girl. 

“liut.I could claim yon then with some hope. As it is, 1 must 
win a na%e and that power which wealth alone can give. 1 
scarcely know how I shall .succeed ; but I do know, Claudia, that by 
some means or other I will make myself worthy of yon.” 
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of his being a prince in disguise—of his having heard of her seelu- “ i believe you,” said the girl with all that mysterious confidence 

aion, and being determined, to break through it; and, despite aged which a young girl feels in her first love. 

attendant and calm reason, she could not help accepting water from They stood near a balcony, gazing 

his fingers at the church door, and gently inclining her head to “ O’er tho glad waters of the dark-blue so*,” 

hita, when he gave one of his profound and deeply respectful bows. speaking in low-whispered acoents; and, while an aged attendant 

It was not strange, then, that at the end of six months Solario slept near them, were happy, because alone. Suddenly they 

should have actually spoken to Claudia del Fiore, and spoken, too, started. A heavy footstep was heard ; they turned : Colantonio 

of his wild, his hopeless, and his unbounded passion. But it was was before them. 

only in a few hurried words; after uttering which b< flew away “What docs Antonio Solario here ? ” said the artist, bending his 

amazed at his own insolence. At the end of that time, however, shaggy brows in anger. 

he asked for and obtained a formal interview. They could not speak for a moment; but their attitude—they 

The, interview was stealthy and long. Solario, much improved stood hand-in-hand, unoonsciously, both blushing and trembling— 

by she months of study and thought, discoursed with Claudia on sufficiently expressed tlieir surprise and their love. ' Colantonio 

man; subjects, but chiefly with regard to himself. • He upbraided thought he had never seen a handsomer couple or a better subject 

himself for his passion, for which he said himself there was no or a picture, 
















ANTONIO SOLARIO. <5 


“Sn,” ho continued, “ Master Solario—you retain your bandit 
tastes, and would rob me of my daughter. But, though you may 
both lore with the passion of a poet, it is in rain. My daughter 
must be the wife of an artist." 

“ My father," said Claudia gently. 

"Nay ; hope not to move or change my resolution,” resumed 
Colantonio. 

' ‘ My master,' ’ said Solano passionately; ‘ ‘ I do not desire yon to 
change. Give me time, and ! will be an artist. I was born far 
it. Already I feel the fire within me. But, oh, Colantonio, lot 
me hope, that if I succeed, I may be rewarded.” 

“Do you know how long it will take to make you an artist ? 
replied Colantonio. 


palace in company with the artist, who, though in reality angry, 
and chafing ,like a caged lion, was determined to give the young 
man every ohance. He was about to introduce him at court, and 
thus aid his views during his subsequent travels. 

The artist and his pupil were admitted to an audience of the 
king, queen, and daughter. Colantonio told the story. The king 
rowned, not liking that nobility should forget its blood; hut the 
queen and young princess hoard it with pleasure, and smiled upon 
the audacious young brigand aud promised to bo his friends. With * 
this assurance, high hopes, and daring visions, II Zingaro departed, 
and was heard of do more for many a long day. 

De Kieux bad returned to France, defeated in his hopes, the king 
and queen were dead, and the princess reigned in their stead. 
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“ Ten years,” said Solario. 

“And you expect me,” replied Colantonio with a sneer, “to 
wait ten years on the chance of your becoming an artist—it eaunot 
be.” 

“I will wait the ten years,” said Claudia quickly. “I am sure 
Antonio will succeed.’ 

“ The stubborn faith of love !” replied the father, shaking his 
head; “ but since you are willing, Claudia, be it so. Claudia shall 
wait the ten years, II Zingaro. But you must leave Naples. I 
will give you letters to artists over the whole world. You can 
travel, and pick up information as you go. If you return not in 
ten years, toy daughter is free. Bid my child adieu—you will soe 
her no more for the present/’ 

Half an hour later, Solario was walking on towards the royal 


Colantonio was an old man, and Claudia-a lovely woman, who never 
had regretted her contract with the brigand. But no tidings had 
come of the wanderer. Communication was difficult and rare in 
those days, and distant rumours only told that Solario lived. 

One day the queen sent for Colantonio and his daughter; she 
was fond of them, and received them often. They found her sitting 
u » private chamber, gazing at » portrait of herself, fresh from the 
hands of an artist. 

After the usual obeisance, Colantonio hurried up to the picture. 

“ Your majesty has found some new talent,” said the artist, 
without any jealougy in his tone. 

“Is it not excellent?” exclaimed the young queen. 

“ It is fresh and full of genius,” said the artist; “ the colouring 
is rich and warm, the likeness perfect.” 
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“And what nay you to this?” exclaimed tho queen, drawing a 
curtain and displaying a picture, the one alluded to in the opening 
of mtr narrative. 

“Madam,” cried Odlantonio, “ this is wonderful! In my wildest 
dreams I never hoped to realise such a picture. Ah! that portrait 
of myself —of aiy daughter! What is the moaning of all this?” 

“Come forth, II Zinguro," said the queen. “I think you have 
kept yonr promise." < 

• The brigand-painter stepped from luddnd a scrocn, so handsome, 
so proud, no happy, that Claudia had good reason to ho pleased at 
her own fidelity. Colantouio grasped liig hand with rapture, and 
led him to his daughter, who fell into his arms. The old man was 
such a lover of art, that he considered he received dowry fit for a 
princess, when ids daughter could lay claim to a husband who 
possessed such surpassing genius. 

Aud 11 Zingaro and Claudia were married, and both continued to 
enjoy the protection and support of the queen. Colaotouin died at 
a good old ago, rejoicing in the fact that lie had left his child under 
the protection and care of one who loved her so well, and who so 
thoroughly deserved her by thVgentlc care and affection with which 
he treated her. II Zingaro became a great artist, and his renown 
is not yet forgotten in the city of Naples. 

FINE ARTS IN AMERICA. 

It is no longer fashionable to run down America as a matter of 
course, no longer in good taste to ridicule a country which cuutains 
so many of our off-shoots, and which lias given such brilliant 
evidence of its capability for entering into honourable rivalry 
with us. The reading classes of the community are beginning 
to appreciate and admire the virgin Anglo-Saxon genius which has 
(lone so much to elevate and ennoble tho paths of literature in the 
New World, This loot is owing a good deal to the circumstance 
that the prejudiced classes, the men of tho war time, the rigid 
martinets of the beginning of the century are dying out. The very 
memory of a statu of hostilities between England and her gigantic 
step-child is passing away ; and though there is yet much ignorance 
on both sides of the Atlantic, a more generous and noble spirit is 
rising up on the eastern and on the western shores of that vast 
ocean, which in its eternal revolutions washes now the feet of 
England's chalky oliifs, and now the strand before the great ports 
of America. This is n mighty advance of the human mind. 

For many years we have accepted and adopted American 
authors, aud have found them capable of writing the mother 
tongue in a way which lias quite astonished the critics of an 
^pntiquated date. We scarcely recollect that Washington Irving, 
Prescott, Bau^feft, Cooper, Emerson, Longfellow, Hawthorne, and 
Mrs. Stowe are children of the transatlantic republic, so identified 
,li»vo these names been with our literature. 

We are also rapidly appreciating tho progress of our brothers 
over the sea in the arts. No finer spectacle can ho imagined tbau 
fwo great nations, of the tamo origin, after terrible rivalry iu 
arms, after the battle and the storm, calming down in their feelings, 
and entering upon the beautiful contest of truth aud beauty. 

This contest began even before the quarrel. A Very acute and 
excellent writer, Hoorge Palmer Putnam, has given us some 
interesting farts on this subject, and In- informs us that the names 
known in America, in painting, during the Colonial Period, were 
Watson, Rmybert, West, Copley, Peale, and Stuart, 

The first in this list is Watson, an artist who, though born in 
Scotland in 3686, gained his celebrity as a portrait-painter in 
America. He was a man of taUnt, wine., works arc still preserved 
and appreciated. He dwelt in New Jersey, and began Ids career in 
171* The next name of note, that of Nathaniel Smybert, ib also 
Scol'-h, hut his fame was made in floston, where ltu begun to paint 
soon after Watson. It will be remarked that v< ry many of Amo- 
riea's celebrities are of Scotch origin. This does no! at all militate 
against the United States, at the encouragement miist exist for 
man to distinguish themselves in any branch of human acquirements. 

But the first American name, of which the cbildpm of the old 
colonists arc truly proud, is that of Benjamin West. We are pruud 
of J«ju, but the Americans are not less so. It was in that country 
he first <hew breath and felt the inspiration (if genius. He was 


hum in Pennsylvania in 1708, and painted his first portrait there 
in 1763. But aa in those days the materials for Btndy were 
not suffioient, and West aimed at greatness, he came over to Eng¬ 
land, where he was received with a feeling whioh, had it been more 
goueral in high places, might have saved us a colony and, perhaps, 
spoilt a great nation. It is something for an American to hgve 
found in England the patronage of royalty and the presidentship of 
tlie Royal Academy, to which rauk he was elevated in 1792. We 
may probably have occasion to speak of him more fully, but the 
price of some of hiB piotures will siiow the estimation in which he 
was held. His “Christ Rejected'' was purchased for £3,000; 
his “ Death on the Pale Horse” for ,£’2,000, 

Tho father of the present Lord Lyndhurst is another instance 
well worthy of being qupted and remembered. His name was 
John Singleton Copley, and he was horn in Boston in 1738. He 
painted Hie jmrtraits of many distinguished Americans, but studied 
and carried on his profession with success iu this country, where 
all members of his family and connexions now hold a deservedly 
high place, 

A student of West attained to a very high position as a painter of 
portrait* in America --Charles W, Basic of Maryland. Hilbert 
Charles Stuart also reached to eminence both in London and his 
native country, he having been hem in Rhode Island in 1764. To 
him wo owe the best portrait of that great aud good man, Washing¬ 
ton, of whom Lafayette so justly said, that scarcely any preceding 
man ever combined iu himself so much of what was great and good 
in human nature. This portrait is one of the heirlooms of the 
great republic, and |s highly valued and appreciated. 

Since the Reolaratinnof Independence, many painters, sculptors, 
aud engravers, have arisen, of great talent~~men who, iu all pro- 
bsility, will bold a deservedly high position in the history of art* 
It is curious to notice, that many of them arc of the good old 
Flemish stock -the Vamleriyns, tho Verbryoks, and others — though 
tlie majurity are of the Anglo Saxon raeov 
William Duplup, burn ip New-Jersey, 17tifi, who began to paint 
at a very early age, was the first secretary of the American Academy 
of the Fine Arts. He was a pupil of West's, nnd was at) amusing 
and pleasing writer as well as an artist. 

Trumbull combined the aril of war nnd peace; ho was well used 
to tho 

“ Shrill trump, 

The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 
having been one of the aides-de-camp to Washington, at the begin¬ 
ning of tlie war of independence. After serving for some time, he 
quitted the arena of strife, # 

“ l'n sit on racks, to muse o'er flood and fall 
To slowly trace the forest's shady scene, 
anil succeeded very well as an artist. Several of his fiaiutiogs on 
American historical subjects are now contained in the Trumbull 
gallery at. New Havop. He painted four largo pictures for Congress, 
receiving .41,fifth for each of them. They pro of a very high order 
of merit. Colonel Trumbull was a travelled man, and died in 
18-12 at the age of eighty-six. 

Amongst tl)e ablest of American artists, we must not foil to 
quote Vnnderlyn, two of whose pictures are well known even in 
Europe. These are, “ Ariadne,” and “Marius amidst the ruins of 
Cartilage.” This artist has shown Itimself possessed of great, grace 
aud delicacy. 

Malbone is celebrated as a miniature-painter. He would hear 
favourable comparison with any modern artist in the same line. 
His merit is recoguised by many up this side of tlie Atlantic, 
Rembrandt Peak, who must have been intended for a painter 
from Itis boyhood, produced several very fine picturee; amongst 
which the best known are “ The Roman Daughter,” '‘The Court 
of Death,” and “A Portrait of Washington.” 

Bargeut, a Boston artist, bora in 1797, produced many works of 
interest and talent. His best—at all evente his most celebrated— 
is “Christ entering Jerusalem,” which sold for 3,000 dollars, 

Jarvis, born in England in 1780, was taken to America when 
five- yvUrt old, and remained there the rest of his life. An able 
artist in many walks, he is chiefly known as a portrait-painter. 
Many of his pictures of public characters are to be seen in the City 
Hall of New York. * 
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THE GERMAN EXHIBITION. 

Ir may be that we owe the exhibition wo are about to notice, 
more to the presence of Prince Albert, than to the goneral English 
patronage of foreign art. Not that the public who care about 
art in England, and who buy pictures, are at all blind to the merit 
of feifgip artists j hit the eofltfary, in this reepeat they offer a most 
gr*tlfytfi|' MMtMMit to their continental brethren, for some few years 
ago, Hrhut kt the Exhibition of the Louvre, we well remember that 
there #*fie theft dhly two Bullish piaturea by a modern artist in that 
oollsetiOflj and those pictures certainly were magnificent—they were 
interiors t>y flolitirta, Now, not only are ««r galleries filled with 
the productions of the Italian and the Dutch schools, but ’tie not 
long slhoe, when the Vernon collection was bequeathed to the nation, 
that the foreign productions predominated over those of native 
talent* The vigorous hearing of tile modern English school; so 
rich in every variety of art; so transeendently excellent as to force 
itself, *0 to speak, into notice, has entirely remedied this; and art 
has bean so wall rewarded here, that even distinguished Branch and 
German pointers have been attracted to ottt shores. The French 
exhibition May have been encouraged by the excellent feeling at 
present established between the two nations; the (term an, we take 
it, by the ties of consanguinity Which subsist between the thrones as 
well as the people* 

From Whatever Sunroe it may arise, the result is most pleasu¬ 
rable, The exhibition is very creditable, and also curious as esta¬ 
blishing On identity of feeling as regards art between tbe people of 
each country. This is especially remarkable in their landscapes, 
many of which are perfectly English in their treatment. 

The else of the exhibition is too small, the number of pictures, 
with additions, only amounting to eighty-five i The price charged 
for admission being One shilling, the Sftme as the Boyal Academy 
and other exhibitions with three times the number of paintings, 
this present gallery stands at some disadvantage with regard to the 
pockets of those Who are economical. Iu fact, it would be not only 
beneficial, but graceful Oil the part of the conductors, to open their 
gallery at half-price to their countrymen and the middle classes of 
the community. 

The flrtit painting In the gallery, " Where there is Ho Money, 
there Is no Law,” Is a scene in a tavern, wherein an old cavalier, 
with a comical look tif roguery upon his face, refuses to pay fur his 
entertainment, and we presume quotes the Herman proverb which 
fortls the title of the picture. The enraged couittenaiiee of the 
host and hostess is excellently contrasted by the calm look of the 
Ibi toll MSoaire. The colour is very good, the cliiamteuh) well 
kept, and the accessories remarkably well painted by A. Biegert. 

(So. 4), Landscape, "Holland,” by Steinecke, is a clever picture 
of flat scenery j the colour is, however, far from good, 

(No, ft), "The Anxious Mother,” by B. Vantier, is interesting in 
subject mid Clever !h Composition. 

(No, 9), "The Andeek Mountain ih Switzerland,' 1 is a grand 
scene, finely tendered by the artist, ft. Baumgartner. The distance 
is especially fine. 

(No. 18), "A Sketch—subject from the Peasants’ War,” by 
0, KnilhS, is very finely drawn and remarkably Spirited. The 
positions are fees, natural and unaffected. (15), "A Fruit-piece," 
by A. W. Fveyer, is worthjrnf the old Dutch artists of the same 
style. Tild Composition Is very simple; a bunch of grapes stilt 
attached W the stem, upon which Is a leaf Wohderfttlly painted, 
lies Upon a dab of marble, and Mightily in the background is a glass 
of Champagne, not long poured out, with the effervescence still rising 
in the glass. The effect of this is wonderful, the glass and wine are 
so painted as to make the visitor believe Mutt they have never been 
exeeiied. The whole picture Is sound In its finish, and so modestly 
painted os to put to shame the more glaring Compositions of Lance 
and Duffield, who would do well to take a lesson from it. 

(No. 19), “ Sketoh — The Battle of Grossbcreu,” is very 
spirited and remarkably accurate in costume; it is {Minted by 
G, Bliebtreu. 

(No. 22), " A Norwegian Landscape,” by Andreas Achenbach, 
is well painted, but it is hard, gray and sombre; the peculiar 
colour may be,' and probably is, entirely true to Norwegian nature, 
but is not very pleasant. 


(No. 24), “ A Scene in Norway,” by A. Leu, is very grand 
and imposing. On the top of a vast mountain, a solitary little 
lake, probably formed by the crater of an extinct volcano, reflects the 
sunset. Deer and elk stretch out their antlered heads upon the 
mountain top, whilst wild flowers bloom from every erevico in the 
stone. Both colour and execution are good. 

(No. 27), " Sketch—subject from the Thirty Years’ War,” % 

0, Sell, is a Spirited scene of was. and devastation. Some of 
■Wallenstein’s party are besieging a castle, and the painter has* 
Chosen the interior of a room wherein a party of defenders are 
about to fir* from a window upon the besiegers. An old man, in 
instant danger of’being struck by a hall, peers doWn into the 
Court below, Whilst another, presenting Ids piece, pulls him from 
the scene of danger. The chief centre figure uplifts his hand and 
threatens two prisoners, one of whom is wonadod, and reclines on 
the floor of the apartment. The eagerness of the combatants, the 
determination and stern feeling of their countenances, and the 
perfect knowledge of auatomy shown by the artist, render this 
picture as fine and interesting as ai^ iu the gallery. Tile Style is 
somewhat after that of Charles Landseer with us j but the German 
painter has signally triumphed. 

tNo. 37), “ Little Miss Vanity,” by Geselchap, is a picture 
which explains itself in its title. It is nicely painted. 

(No. 38), “ The Death of Louis IX. of France, A.o. 1270." A 
large historical picture by C. Bewer, is the most ambitious picture 
In the room. On the coast of Africa, iu au expedition against the 
kingdom of Tunis, Louis was attacked by a fatal malady. The 
artist has chosen the scene when upon a bed of ashes, raised In his 
tent, with the cruuifix before him, and surrounded by his army, 
Louis yielded up Ms life to Him who gave it. A quotation from 
the "Biographic Univcrsello ” explains the picture :—"The dying 
king, the kneeling priests, and devout soldiery, the glow of the 
sky, reddening with the declining day, all reuder this representa¬ 
tion of a solemn scene, solemn and grand in itself.” The armour 
and accessories are drawn with the same knowledge and minute 
attention as would he shown by Madina, bnt the colour is exactly 
the reverse, being as much ton red as Ms is too chalky, 

(No. 43), “ A Landscape,” by Fierou, reminds one of dustum. 

(No. 4ti. "A Sketch,” by G. Sell, introducing banditti, is free 
find bold, and well drawn. 

(No, 47), “ The Middy’s lecture on Sobriety,” by Ilettty Bitter, 
lifts lieen exhibited in the Boys) Academy; it is now exhibited 
again, ns the last work of the deceased artist. A midshipman, Who 
has had charge of the Imftt whilst Some of his men are on shore, la 
very properly indignant at finding two of them (in company with 
the black cook), walking down to the boat as drunk aa tney coft-^P 
veuioutly cull he without lying down. The eonSeioflKicss of guilt, 
and the comic expression of the men at being checked by their 
young officer; the earnestness and grandeur of the latter combined 
With his youth, go far to render the picture one of the most 
pleasing of humorous productions, and make us lament the loss 
of the artist. 

(No. SO), "Entrance to the Harbour of Christiana,”'by Muller, 

Is a good sen-pieco, freely dashed in ; the water is motive and 
transparent. 

(No. 61), "A Norwegian Fiord—Evening,” is a beantifiil land¬ 
scape. We are ashamed to say that until we read some of Miss 
Bremer’s novels, and Miss Martineau’s descriptions, wt hod little 
idea that scenery during the short Norwegian summer was So 
beautiful. The artist of this charming production is A; lew. 

(No. Aft), " A Forest Beene,” by A. Hornier, is a very large 
picture of great merit; tbe study of the trees and the attention 
paid to each production in the vegetable kingdom it certainly 
immense. ", a* v 

(No. 60 ), " Tlie change of Fortune—the Discovered'Wilt,** it * 
prettily painted, hut not very meritorious illustration of one of 
Berger’s romances, wMch are little known in this country. 

(No; 62), with tho somewhat anomalous title of “ Stop Thief!” is 
a large landscape by night, of great merit, painted by F, BcMe- 
singer, A small figure, probably Mtoaling something from a cart, 
explains the title. V 

(No. 68), " Moonlight on the Sogne Fiords,” is ft landscape With 
a curious effect, by Larson. 
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(No. 71), “ The Little Admiral,” by W-Cordes, is a water soene, 
of a cabin-boy who, in charge of a boat-load of various provisions for 
the ship’s crew, is quietly floating down the stream. The execution 
is meritorious. 


we find marked in our catalogue with approbation , the rush«and 
foam of the water is especially good. ' 

(No. 84), “A Bustic Ball,” by T. Pay, is a very pleasing picture, 
not unlike in treatment to the productions of our own V ilkie. 
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(No. 78), “A Cabin Toast,” by Nonlenbeig, • in which aboard In conclusion, we must congratulate the promoters of this exliibi- 
some little vessel a seaman is handing a glass of hot punch through tion on the great promise and excellence of almost every picture 
the hutches to his comrade above, is very weD painted, and is a in the room, one great merit being that there is not a thoroughly 
homely soene properly of the Dutch School. faulty production exhibited. To those fond of art We at once 

(No. 79), “Torrent in the Valley of H&rdanger,” by H, Gude, recommend a visit to 168, Boad-etxeet, 
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inviting him to paint marine subjects, furnished him with more 
than the elements of the picture-she furnished him with the 
picture itself. We meet, from time to time, with artists who flml 
in themselves, in the treasury of their meditations, in the regions 
of their imagination, forms and figures that they would in vain seek 
to produce from memory alone; they know how to represent, with 
boldness such as Poussin would have used, not only wonderful 
phenomena, light, and the visible and palpable objects of creation, 
but also' certain delicate' things, the existence of which they have 
discovered by thought. There are, on the contrary, other artists 
whose minds nre ever ready to receive all outward impressions, 
which they feel deeply enough to express them with truth and 
foree : their eyes are like windows, through which ideas enter 'under 
the form of images, and their genius is like an THolian harp, which, 
in order to produce a sound, waits for a breath of air. The 
former, among whom Joseph Vernet must he placed, belong to the 
true race of painters. I'ntil he saw a tempest, Joseph Vernet was 
nothing more than a painter of ships and harbours; but the day 
when he first listened to the roaring of the furious sea, while on 
board a ship that was beaten about by the wind, threatened by the 
lightning, and in danger of going down every instant, his mind was 
at. once on a level with the grandeur of the scene; he recollected 
for ever the fright anil gestures of the sailors, the discomposed 
features of all onboard, and the grand appearahee of the swollen 
billows. 

“ It was on going from Marseilles to Rome,” says one of his 
friends. Monsieur Pitra, "that Joseph Vernet, on seeing a tempest- 
gathering, when they wore off the island of Sardinia, was seized, 
licit with terror, but with admiration ; in the midst of the general 
aliiriu, the painter seemed really to relish the peril; his only desire 
uas to face tho tempest, and to be, so to say, mixed spin it, in 
order that, some day or other, he might astonish and frighten 
others by the terrible effects lie would then learn to produce; his 
only fi ar was, that he might lose tho sight of a spectacle so new to 
him. JTo had liimself lashed to the mainmast, and, while lie was 
Hare tossed about in every direction, saturated with sea-water, 
and excited by tills liand-to-liand struggle with bis model, lie 
painted the tempest, not on his canvas, but in his memory, which 

ucver forgot anything. He saw and rememliercd all,.clouds, 

waves, and rocks, lines and colours, with the motion of the boats 
and tiie rooking of tho ship, and the accidental light which inter¬ 
sected a slate-coloured sky, that served as a ground to the white¬ 
ness of the sea-foam.” 

When he nrrived at Rome, in 1782, Joseph Vernet became a 
pupil of Beruardin Kergioni, a painter of marine pieces, whom, 
however, he soon surpassed, lie was now eighteen years old, 
having been born in 171+. Entirely iinkuown in Rome, the young 
painter live,d on what lie obtained by the sale of a few marine 
pieces ; lie found, however, hut few buyers, and obtained hut very 
low prices for a, kind of painting which, more than any other, 
causes tile ahseuee of colour to lie regretted; lie, therefore, (minted 
marine pieces of smaller dimensions, which lie sold fir one or two 
sequins each, until a cardinal, one day, gave him four louis d'nr fur 
one. The barter, at whose house he lodged at Rome, let several 
quarters’ rent run on expressly with the intention of being 
eventually paid with a picture instead of money; and on the (lay 
when the painter owed four quarters’ rent, the barber, who had 
often silently contemplated him while painting, asked him for a 
certain picture which represented day-break, and which had been 
executed for the cardinal already mentioned. At this juncture the 
cardinal arrived, and the barter threw himself at the feet of his 
emineney, and with tears in his eyes, Implored him to lot him have 
the picture which the young artist had just, finished. 

Th ■ reputation of an artist is quickly made at Rome, provided 
tha, a cardinal takas the slightest notice if him. It, was thus that 
Vernet’s was made; hut lie thought less of making money by his 
talent, than of iuiproviiigliimself. Every day he left K.m.e, to wander 
about the surrounding country, so that he mipl i, study at his 
leisure the different tones of the sky, as lie always wished to (mint 
after nature herself. He watched for the various hues presented 
by the horizon at different hours of the day, and „ried I , imitate its 
fugitive tints; but lie soon perceived that his power of observation, 
greet and impassioned though it was, could nuf keep pace with the 


continual variation of tho colours of the atmosphere; and ho 
despaired of ever being able to represent on canvas the moving 
harmony of those pictures, which nature required so little time to 
execute in such perfection, and which so quickly passed away. Tie 
now invented an alphabet of tones, which is the more curious, 
liecause another painter lias left us a description of it.* 

The various characters of this alphabet were joined together and 
corresponded to an equal mimter of different tints. If Vetnet saw 
the sun rise silvery and fresh, or set the colour of crimson, or if lie 
saw a storm approaching or disappearing, he opened his tablets, 
and there set down the gradation of the tones he admired, as 
quickly as he would write ten or twelve letters on a piece of paper. 
After having thus noted down the beauties of the sky in short-hand, 
so to speak, he returned to,liis studio, to transfer them to canvas, 
and to render stationary the moving picture he had just been rnn- 
templrtting. Effects, which had long since disappeared, were thus 
recomposed in all their charming harmony, to delight the eye of 
every lover of painting. 

Kur from confining himself within the narrow limits of one branch 
of his profession, Joseph Vernet determined to take, as wide a range 
as possible. At Rome, lie had made the acquaintance of Locatolii, 
Paniui, and Holimene. Like them, lie studied the splendid ruins 
of the architecture of ancient Rome, and the noble landscapes of its 
environs, together with the water-courses, the rocks, and the cele¬ 
brated cascades of Tivoli. He also paid particular attention to the 
proportions and attitudes of his figures, as well as to the picturesque 
appearance of their costume, which were mostly those of fishermen 
or laziaroni. Such love for nature and for art, such assiduous 
contemplation, at different hours of tlm day, of thp phenomena of 
light, and such profound study of the numerous accessories whose 
important* ho wished to raise, teing^oiued to genius id'the first 
orjer, made an excellent landscape-painter of Vernet: and though 
he was, undoubtedly, inferior to Claude Lorraine, in producing 
hold and luminous effects, he was quite equal to him in rendering 
the effects of vapour, and much sOperinr, as Diiionriftcniarked. in 
the invention of scenes, in designing figures, and in tho variola of 
his incidents. 

The French painter soon occupied a high position in Runic; he 
was universally sought after, and he now obtained high price., for the 
same kind of landscapes and marine pieces which lie had. at first, 
parted with to discharge his arrears of rent. He received orders 
from all quarters for tempests, calms, gules, and cascades. He was 
also employed t" decorate tile Rondauini palace mid the BurghcM- 
gallery with landscapes, which lit executed in the elevated style of 
Salvator. He chose for his subjects tho most terrible phenomena of 
nature--such u■ frightful ravines, down which rushed foaming 
torrents that bounded from rock to lock, and dragged along with 
them entire trunks of up-rooted trees. Rut the figures which lie 
painted at tlm bottom of these abysses are far from lining as sombre 
as the brigands of Salvator. On being relieved of their helmets and 
hauterks, they would still te the name noucluiltiM fishermen, 
whom Vernet knew so well how to place, in a sitting or recumbent f| 
position, on the foreground of his calms. The study he made of 
Salvator was, however, so far beneficial to him, that it strengthened 
his colouring, gave firmness to Ids touch, and inspired him with 
tie hc dark and bold tints by which those of his paintings that 
date from his stay in Italy lire easily recognised. * 

Endowed with wonderful facility for properly understanding 
everything, and for painting all he undertook, well anil quickly, 
Joseph Vernet had identified himself, for a time, with.tbe wild and 
rongh manner of ,Salvator, and imitated his rigid foliages, his 
rugged rocks, and the mournful aspect of his ground-plots, cracked 
ami calcined by the sun ; but this was not tho proper field for the 
genius of Vernet to work in. He was, above all, a Preiieluniui, 
and penetrated, though with difficulty, into tho-edaik regions of Hie 
imagination which were not known to French artists before the revo¬ 
lution that hue taken (ilace in painting during the preseiit century. 

In spite of himself, Joseph Vernet always painted places that were 
inhabited, or at least habitable. Some indication of neighbouring 
civilisation, a, dilapidated villa; or the fragment of an aqueduct, 
always appeared in the distance, between two mountains that ended 

* Eenou, in the “Art dc Peindre,” translated into French 
terse, from the Latin Poem by Ilufresnoy. Paris, Didot, 1789, 
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iu a pq»k, or oil the summit of a rock. For Salvator Hosa alone 
was reserved the right of painting landscape, which ho had, doubt¬ 
less, seen nowhere else but in the region of his dreams. Far from 
having led as adventurous a life as that of Salvator, Joseph Veruet 
was born for society. Gay, amiable, and witty, he carrii d with him, 
wherever he went, the polished ami easy manners of » well-bred 
Frenchman. At Home, he married Miss Virginia l’arher, the 
dan,"liter of an English Catholic, who was an officer in the navy of 
the pope ; and Carle Veruet was the fruit of this marriage. 

Wluit. in general, causes artists to he so sympathetic, to eoutorni 
so closely to the manners by which they are surrounded, and to prove 
so faithful to the thoughts with which they are inspired by the 
routine of life, is the fact of their painting as much for praise as for 
(he mere pleasure of the art. While wandering about the Cant- 
lit'f/mt tli Hama, or going on board some ship to visit the Gulf of 
Venice or the shores of Greece, Jo-epli Vernet still turned his eyes 
towards France, and longed to obtain the approbation of Ids coun¬ 
trymen. livery time that aa exhibition took place at the Louvre, 
some marine pieces by Joseph Vernet made their appearance there. 
He sent two in 1747, and four in 174S. At one time it was a 
■‘Moonlight,’’ ill which the moonbeams ijuivercd on a sea covered 
w ith boats ; and he there showed most felicitously how different 
ships, while driven by the same wind, follow different courses, 
according to tile manner in which the sails are trimmed. At 
another time, it was the “Conflagration of a Town” on the sea- 
roa-t, in which were admired the effect produced by the flames, 
their reflection in tiio water, and the fright and agitation of the 
people. Joseph Vernet was henceforth pronounced worthy of being 
ranked n’s a painter of history, ami if envy endeavoured to cry 
d>wn the works of tlio absent artist, the lonnaiggeitrn who then 
led the public, the Abbe Leblanc, Cochin, and Diderot, vigorously 
defended him ; ami, at a Intel- jieriod, glowing epistles of well- 
tarned verse were presented to him. He sometimes took pleasure 
in niquettishly contrasting “A Tempest” with “ A Calm,” as if to 
allow that nSturc never allowed him to be indifferent to anything ; 
and this contrast never tailed to produce a good impression. It 
sei-med that marine subjects formed for him a wide field for the 
depicting of the human passions, a mysterious ground on which he 
could represent, not only the various movements of the body, but 
also tlie tyilerent states of lire soul : repose, nerveless indolence, 
sleep, or tlie smiles of vulgar love being here t.eeu j while there, 
were depicted anguish, fright, despair, and death. 

How truly dramatic is the effect of “ A Tempest" by Vernet! 
But why are we more touched by this painting than we are by the 
ethers { Dmibtleus, beeause the most prominent feature in it is 
man, and because jiis misfortunes form the real subject of the 
picture. The artist, therefore, ulways presents ns with a view of 
the coast, and a tower iu which a useless beacon-light is burning, 
when lie wishes to show us the sea covered with drowning persons 
and with sinking ships, or boats hanging suspended on tlie top of a 
wave. The speclatoi is thus placed on the rock itself, against 
which both ships and waves are dashed. 

Those of the Dutch painters who have represented tempests on 
their canvas, seem to have been inspired by a vague feeling of pan¬ 
theism. In the storms of Kverdingen, of William Vandcwoldo 
the Younger, of Backhnysen, anil of Bonnventure, tlie. sea plays the 
principal part ; it swells as if in obedience to the genius of tem¬ 
pests, and seems irritated with the very sky. Mau only appears 
there as if^by iiucident, to play a viry secondary part, and it is at 
once felt that, strictly speaking, his presence eouM be dispensed 
with in the composition of the picture. The tempests of Veruet, 
mi the contrary, were composed fm the purpose of making the cords 
ol the human passions vibrate within us : the grief of a husband, 
the cries of a father in despair, the anguish of a young wife east by 
the waves upon the shore, are the subjects represented in the 
marine pieces of Joseph Vernet. He only excites the sea in order 
to excite in us terror, or compantuim for the sailor in peril. Ail 
that ruins the hopes of man, overthrows his castles, swallows up 
his riches, or tears asunder the affections of his heart, here forms 
tlie culminating point of the tragedy in which nature is thrown, 
like the chorus of the ancients, into the background. 

While examining the works of Vernet, at the Cabiuet des 
Kitantpes, wo were, above all, struck with the part played iu them 


by inau, which is always made so Important a (mo by French 
paiuters.. Iu “The Dangers of the Boa," and in “The Shipwreck,” 
your attention is immediately engrossed by the pathetic scenes there 
represented. While a mother, bathed iu tears, is gating on her 
child, stretched dead upon a rock, the erew of the ship are engaged 
in saving their merchandise; they are strenuously endeavouring to 
bring numerous casks to Hliore, and, haviug harnessed themselves 
to cables, are dragging towards them the remains of their shattered 
craft. Some birds of prey are hovering, with outspread wings, 
over tlie wreck, waiting to dart down and devour tlie dead bodies 
which the receding sea will leave upon the beach. 

The figures of Joseph Vernet have eertainly nothing of the heroic 
bearing wliieii Poussin or Gaspav Dughet would have imparted to 
them; but then, liow real are their attitudes, how full of force, 
liow natural I And why do they so rivet our attention! Beeause 
there is nothing false about them, beeause they were studied and 
sketched at the moment when man, forgetful of himself, assumed 
Hin’h attitudes, or made such gestures as nature then directed. 
Besides this, tin; reason that their commonest actions interest us 
so greatly is, because, they refer to a terrible tragedy, and beeause, 
at the end of a rope at which the distressed sailors are pulling witli 
all their might, is seen a mother who, with her hair dishevelled, is 
iu the act of sinking, or a man about to perish. In “ A Violent 
Storm,” for instance (p. 52), there are some figures which, as they 
kneel on the front rock and bend towards the broken masts, seem 
to implore, not heaven, but tlie sea. All the superstition, courage, 
weakness, and energy, that fill the seaman’s breast, are there 
vividly depicted by him who, of all the great painters of Fram e, 
was best acquainted with tlie seaman’s habits. 

With respect to the sea itself, Joseph Vernet painted it ire it 
appeared to him on being viewed from a ship or a tower—that is, lie 
only painted its predominating tone and general aspect. We think 
thut the transparency of the waves is exaggerated by tlie artists of 
the present day, who represent upon their surface thousands of 
Hpnrkling pearls which nature has hidden at the bottom of the 
water. Some make the sea roll golden spangles, liko the ancient 
l’actolus, while, others fill it, especially along the shore, with blue 
and yellow streaks, or pretty sparkling tints, which make it a sort 
of liquid jewel-case. Joseph Vernet was more staid, more simple, 
and more natural. His seas are sombre-coloured, of a dark green, 
and are characterised by that majestic heaviness of which Wericault 
lias so well reminded us in “ The Shipwreck of the Medusa.” 
There are some seas of which the ordinary and predominant colour 
is a perfect green. Such is the colour of the Mediterranean, above 
all in the Gulf of Venice. When Vernet was studying io Italy, ho 
imitated this colour in the marine pieces he then jiainted ; they are 
the best lie ever executed, and are easily recognised by their colour 
alone. By limiting himself to strict unity of tone, the effect of tlie 
immiuble of Vernet’s paintings is more certain and more poweiful 
than it would otherwise have been, because the eye of the spectator 
is neither attracted by the vagaries of a fringy line of foam, nor 
occupied in seeking for the treasures which are seen through the 
limpid waves, and it can, therefore, extend its gaze across tlie 
whole of the formidable element, and thus be the better enabled to 
comprehend its dangers and its fury. 

The principles of the art of painting, those, nt least, which 
are applicable to marine subjects, are all explained in tlie works 
of Joseph Vernet iu the clearest and most magisterial manner 
possible. If it is required to paint a heavy gale, accidental or 
double lights, moonlights, waves, or reeks, all necessary directions 
will bo found tersely written iu the painting* of Joseph Veruet. Wo 
do not, however, mean to say that what he thine painted wits only 
executed after long weighing everything iu his mind, for nothing is 
more opposed to inspiration than pedantry; and we cau easily 
believe that all this painter did was done on the moment, taken at 
once from nature, and dashed upon the canvas with the rapidity of 
thought, aud under the influence of recent observation, Without 
knowing it, Vernet resolved the various problems presented by 
marine subjects so well, that an entire book has been composed 
from the obsermtions suggested by his versatile talent, at times 
unequal, but often \ublime. His paintings have furnished matter 
for an excellent littll work on landscape painting, published by 
Hermann, in 1800, at St, Petersburg. 
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■Whenever Vernet wished to represent a gale, h» took care not to 
present the eye with tho monotonous spectacle of a number of 
objects all inclining to the same side. By placing objects that 
relist the wind by the side of others that yield to it, he gave his 
soenes a variety of movement which imparted to thorn an appearance 
of life. With respect to accidental lights, “ it must be observed,” 
says Hermann, “ that the greatest painters have seldom introduced 
them into their picture*. Claude Lorraine never employed them, 
•thougn he painted both sunrise and sunset. The skies ol' the 
Flemish artists were generally overcast, with, here and there, a 
bluish space. But Vernet, I think, is the only one who, emboldened 
by the special study he had made of rimily and stormy weather, 
ever succeeded in imitating the accidental lights of the sin.” 

It is also from the came artist that Hermann hoi rows his 
examples, wheu speaking of double lights. There are some land¬ 
scapes, few in number, it is true, in which the daylight and the 
light of a (ire are thrown upon the same objects. The first, of these 
lights ought to be very faint, and then the effect of (In' second will 
be extraordinary. Shepherds or travellers mated, near nightfall, 
on the border of a forest, would form a very good subject far a 


rocks within sight, and could not invent these imposing, fantastic, 
severe, and picturesque forms of which nature alone furnishes the 
models, and which the most fertile imagination would never even 
dream of. 

The spirited painter of tempestuous marine pioeos was, as we 
have already said, -a man of the most amiable manners. What lie 
most loved, next to painting, was music. He had formed an intimate 
acquaintance with l’ergolesi, tho musician, who afterwards became 
so celebrated, and they lived almost continually together. Joseph 
Vernet had had a harpsichord placed in his studio for the express 
use of his friend, ami while the painter, carried away by his ima¬ 
gination, put the waters of tho mighty main into commotion, or 
suspended persons on the towering waves, the grave conqioser 
sought, with the tips of his fingers, for the rudiments of his 
immortal melodies, it was thus that the melancholy stanzas of 
that c/iif-iCmurre of sadness and of sorrow, the Shtbal-Mater, were 
composed for a little convent in which one of rergolcsi's sisters 
resided. It seems to 11 s, that while listening to this plaintive 
music, Vernet must have given a mure mellow tint to his painting; 
uiul it was, perhaps, while under its influence, that lie worked at 
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landicape of this kind. Vernet has introduced sailors sealed round 
a fire into several of his moonlight s; ilie fire, however, is too small 
to clash with the light of the moon. It is, in all e.i m.c-sary 
for one or other of the lights to have u uiarkid propniidcranie, for 
if they were nearly equal, the spietatoi would be kent in .suspense, 
and the effect would lie lost. But if will always lie a difficult 
thing to prevent discordance, from arising between the jade, feeble 
light of the moon, and the strong, ud, ai.d sombre light of a fire. 
It is not given to every painter to produce, a harmonious effect, 
under such circumstances, in spite even of so glaring an opposition. 
“ The e is,” says Diderot, “a point, at which the two l,gh(„s meet, 
run into one another, and form a peculiar tint, in representing 
which it is difficult not to lie wrong.'' 

With respect to waves and rocks, the French painter lias proved 
that he did not uselessly visit those rugged nn ,ts against which 
the white waves dash, its they roll upwards towards the sky, and 
seem to foam with fury. His suece., 1 in this n;s;ect fe.ms one of 
the chief beauties of his marine pieces, a beauty that neither Back- 
huyfea nor the Vnmlcivelde.i have introduced into their paintings, 
since, as they lived or were brought up in ’nollaii l, they had no 


his calms, and moonlights, or, making a truce with the roaring 
billows of the sea, painted it tranquil and nn with, and reproseuted 
on the shore u 'thing but motionless lisln nnen, sailors sen toil 
between the isimagm of two cannona id uidling away the time 
by relating their travels to one another, or else stretched on the 
arass in so quiescent a state, thill the spectator liimstif becomes 
motionless while gazing on them. 

I’ergolesi died in the urins of Joseph Vernet, who could never 
after hear the name of his friend pronounced without being 
moved to tears. He religiously preserved the scraps of paper on 
which lie had seen the music of tho Stubat-MiUa • dotted down 
beneath his eyes, and brought them with him to France in 1753, at 
which period he was sent for by Monsieur de Murigny, after an 
absence of twenty years. Veruet’s love for music procured Grfitry 
a hearty welcome, wheu the young composer eamo to Paris. Vernet 
discovered his ta’ent., and predicted his success. Some of Grdtry's 
features, his delicate constitution, and, above all, several of his 
simple and expressive airs, reminded the painter of the immortal 
man to whom music owes so largu a portion of its present import¬ 
ance ; for it was Pergolesi who first introduced i:i Italy the custom 
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of paying such strict attention to the sense of the words and to the 
choice of the accompaniments. 

At a later epoch, Diderot compared his favourite painter to the 
Jupiter of Lucian, who, “ tired of listening to the lamentable cries 
of mankind, rose from tabic anil exclaimed: 1 Lot it hail in Thrace!' 
and the trees were immediately stripped of their leaves, tho harvest 
cut t > pieces, and the thatch of the houses scattered before the wind: 
then lie said : ‘ Let the Plague fall on Asia 1* and the doors of the 
houses wore immediately dosed, the streets were deserted, and men 
shunned one another ; and again he exulaimed : 'Let a volcano 
appear here 1’ and the earth immediately shook, the buildings were 
thrown down, the animals wore terrified, and the inhabitants fled 
into the surrounding country ; and on his crying out : ' Let this 
place be visited with a dearth !’ the old husbandman died of want 
at bis own door. Jupiter calls that governing the world, but he is 
wrong. Vemet calls it painting picture*, and he is right.” 

It was with reference to the twenty-five paintings exhibited by 
Vemet) in 1765, that Diderot penned the foregoing lines, which 
formed the peroration to an eloquent and lengthy enlngium, su- li 
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endeavouring to reach the shore, against which they will' ha inevi¬ 
tably dashed to pieces. The same variety of character, action; and 
expression is also 1 observable among the spectators, some of vrhom 
aro turning aside with a shudder, some are doing their utmost to 
assist the drowuing persons, while others remain motionless and fire 
merely looking on. A few persons have made a fire beneath n rock, 

, and are endeavouring to revive a woman, who is apparently expiring. 
But now turn your eyes, wader, towards another picture, amd yon 
wilt there see a calm, with all its charms. The waters, which are' 
tranquil, smooth, and chcerfni-lonbing, insensibly lose their trans¬ 
parency as they extend further from the sight, while their surfhee 
gradually assumes a lighter tint, os they roll from the shore to the 
horizon. The ships are motionless, and the sailors and passengers 
are whiling awuy the time in various amusements. If it is morning, 
what light vapours aro wen rising all around ! and bow they have 
refreshed and vivified every object they have fallen on !" If it is 
evening, what a golden tint do the tops of the mountains assume ! 
How various, ton, ore the hues of the sky ! And how gently do 
the clouds move along, as they cast the reflection of their different 
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as it hut tardy Mis to a painter to la- the subject <u. Among 
other things, the great critic there sAys : “ There is hardly a single 
one of his compositions which any painter would have taken not 
less than two years to execute, however well he might have em¬ 
ployed his time. What incredible effects of light do we not behold 
in them! What magnificent skies ! what water I what arrangement! 
wlmt prodigious variety In the scenes 1 Here, we see a child borne 
off .cm the shoulder of his father, after haying been saved from a 
watery grave; while there, lies a woman dead npon the beach, with 
her forlorn and widowed hnebatfd weeping at her side. The sea 
roars, the wind howls, the thunder fills the air with its peals, and 
the pale and sombre glimmers of the lightning that shoots inces¬ 
santly through the sky, illuminate and hide the scene in turn. It 
appears as if you heard the sides of the ship crack, so natural does 
it look with its broken masts and lacerated sails ; the persons on 
dealt are stretching their hands towards heaven, while others have 
thrown themselves into, the sea. The latter are dashed by the 
waves against the neighbouring rocks, whets their blood mingles 
with the white foam of the raging billows. Some, too, ate floating 
on the surface of the sea, some are about to sink, and seme ate 


colours into the sea ! Uo, reader, into the country, lift up yonr 
eyes towards the azure vault of heaven, observe well the phenomena--, 
you then see there, and you will think that a large piece of the 
canvas lighted by toe sun himself has heen cut out and plated upon 
the easel of the artist: or form your hand into a tube,- so that, by 
looking through it, yon will only he able to see a limited spaoe of 
tho canvas painted by nature, and you will at once fancy that you 
ore gazing ou one of Yernet’s pictures which has been taken from 
off his easel and placed in the sky. His nights, too, aie as touch¬ 
ing as his days are fine ; while his ports are as fine as his iniagi- 
native pieoes are piquant. He is equally wonderful, whether he 
employs his pend! to depict a subject of every-day lift, <* aban¬ 
dons himself completely to his imagination; and he is equally 
incomprehensible, whether lie employs the orb of day nr the orb of 
night, natural or artificial lights, to light his pictures with. He is 
always buhl, harmonious, and staid, like those great poets whose 
judgment balances all things so well, that they aro never either 
exaggerated or ool«|. > His fabrics, edifices, costumes, aotionr, men, 
and sahnals wire all^rue. When near, he astonishes you, and; at 
a distance, h» astonishes yen still more.” ' 1 
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Like his sister, Madame de Pompadour, the Marquis de Marigny 
level I and protected the aits. He wus desirous of having all the 
seaports of Prance painted, and the artist, he chose to paint them 
was Joseph Vernet, who, though he did not inhabit Paris, imd never 
failed to exhibit hjs admirable marine-pieces there. No one, per¬ 
haps, could have been found more fitted than Vernet for this 
ungrateful task, which, though offering so fuw vesmirees, required 
so mind) knowledge; but it evinced a very slight acquaintance with 
‘the genius of Vernet, for any one to give him a sort of didactic 
order for a scries of paintings. Thus imprisoned in an official 
programme, Joseph Vernet must have felt ill at case, at least if 
we may be allowed to judge from a letter which lie wrote to Mon¬ 
sieur de Marigny, with respect to another order. Tins curious 
letter, which is dated May (ith, 17(15, runs os follows :— 

“.1 am not accustomed to make sketches for my 

pictures. My general practice is to compose on the canvas of the 
picture I am about to execute, and to paint it immediately, while 
my imagination is still warm with conception ; the size, too, of my 
canvas tells me at once what 1 have to do, and makes me compose 
accordingly. I am sure, if I made a sketih beforehand, that. 1 
should not only not put in it what might be in the picture, but 
that I should ulso throw into it all the fire I possess, and the larger 
picture would, in consequent, become cold. TVs would ulso be 
making a sort of copy, which it would annoy me to do. Thus, sir, 
after thoroughly weighing and examining everything, I think it 
best, thill I xhould be left free to'acl at 1 like. This is what 1 require 
from all those for whom I wish to do iny best; and this is also 
what I beg your friend, towards whom I am desirous of acting 
conscientiously, to let me do He etm tell me what size he wishes 
■the picture to be, with the general subject of it, such as calm, 
tempest, sun-rise, sun-set, moonlight, landscape, marine-piece, 
etc., hut' nothing more. Experience he* taught me that when I 
am constrained by the least thing, I always succeed worse, than 
usual. 

"If yon wish to know the usual prices of my pictures, they are 
as follow:—For every one four ’ feet wide, and two and a half, or 
three high, £60; for every one three leet wide, and of a propor¬ 
tionate height, £48; for ovary one two feet and a half wide, £40; 
for every one two feet wide, £32; and for every pne eighteen inches 
wide, £24, with larger or smaller ones as required; hut it is os well 
to mention that I succeed much better with the larger ones.” 

When he wrote this letter, Vernet had already begun the “ Torts 
of France.” A member of the Franc!) Academy of Tainting, as he 
had long been of the Boman Academy of St. Luke, he enjoyed the 
rare privilege of listening, while he yet lived, to the praise* of pos¬ 
terity ; for when the publie were viewing, at the exhibition, some 
of those “ Ports,” to which he often joined shipwrecks, moonlights, 
or niarine-pieoes by sun-set, he could proudly read in Grimm’s 
eorroxpondenoe, the vivacious and witty pages which fell from 
Diderot’s too footle pen, to pay just flattery to Vernet, and to gall 
all other*. "Vernet,” exclaimed Diderot, “ is a great magician ; 
it might be said that he eommeuces by creating a country, that he 
has men, womon, and children in reserve, with.whom to people his 
canvas as they people a colony, and that he then presents them 
with what sky, what temperature, what seasons, what happiness, 
mid what misfortunes he likes.” 

It would be necessary to remain whole hours before the "Ports” 
of Vernet, in order fully to understand all the labour, ail the pic¬ 
turesque and imaginative power, and all the talent he has lavished 
on them. What is more difficult to paint than a seaport ? If you 
raise the point of view, you obtain an hydrographical map ; and if 
you lower it, you have nothing but a flat horizon, inelegant lines, 
and an immense sky to fill. The effect of these pictures, which 
are naturally cold, was greatly increased by Vernet’s talent for 
drawing figures ; he grouped them in great numbers under light 
skies, sometimes gray and silvery, sometimes searching hot, hut 
jjvlweys cloudy; and he variod the posi are, the action, and the attitude 
Of the figures in a thousand ways. Some are selling fish, mending 
Bets, carrying coffee, and rolling barrels, while others are walking 
and talking in the sun. Here, some girls from. Marseilles are 
stopping to listen to the gallant conversation a danoy abt>6 
while at Bordeaux, some men are loading a cannon to return the 
salute of « frigate j here, * magazine is iu exj^se of construction, 
or a tartan is being caulked ; there, men are piling np 'cannon¬ 


balls, or the soldiers of tbo watuh are bringing along a quarrelsome 
sailor ; while in another place, men engaged in fishing for tunny, 
impart an unexpected and lively appeavanee to the " View of the 
Gulf of Bandol." Thus filled with animation, the “ Ports ” of. 
Fiance met with groat success when they appeared ; and this buo- 
cess was increased when Louis XV., after speaking of them in terms 
, of the highest praise, remarked' with shameless nonchalance, that 
“the only ships in Franco now, are those in Vevuet's pictures.” 

On returning to his laudsoapos and marine-pieces, Vernet again 
found ail tlie firo of his genius. His famous "Tempest” (p. 57), 
engraved in so admirable and finished a manner by Balecbou, spread 
his reputation through Europe. The Czarina wished for some of ids 
pictures to decorate her private gallery of the Hermitage, into 
which the sensual Empress allowed nothing but paintings and love 
to enter. And a lien the prince of the Asturias was preparing for 
himself a mysterious retreat, beneath the shades of a valley in the 
environs of the Kscmrial, lie wished to have the panels of his rooms 
painted by Vernet, and sent him the dimensions of them to enable 
him to execute them. The Marquis of Lansdnwne purchased a 
‘‘Shipwreck’' by Vernet, which sold at the sale of his lordship’s 
pictures for 1Ifi guinea-,. But the most charming productions of 
Vernet were to he found in France, in the possession of Diderot anti 
of Madame Geoffrio, and in the celebrated cabinet of tho Due do 
(!ho ; seol. “ The Bathers” (p. fill), which was sold at the sale 
of the Dim do GhoiseuT* pictures for £238, is a delicious painting, 
far superior to the sweetest productions of J’ufleinbai'g. Some rocks 
which are kept upright by loaning against each other, have formed 
a natural grotto, wbislt affords the women « retreat full of mystery 
and coolness. On seeing these voluptuous creatures, who, as they 
think they are unpareeived, fearlessly abandon themselves In the 
caresses of the rippling waves, one would at first imagine it was 
Ordypso surrounded Ip her erottn by her nymphs ; lmt tho female 
attendant, with n basket of wine and fruit, reminds you that it is 
a Oalypso of every-day life, that her nymphs have come from the 
neighbouring town, and that they will soon he troubleshot by the 
arrival of Telemachus and Mentor, hut liy the deriding remarks of 
some young urchins from Marseilles, who are perceived at a distance 
in boats and on the shore. 

Verffet’s figures may be blamed for one defect, and that is, their 
being generally lighted by a special light, narrow enough to allow 
of the model of the breast, the shoulders, and the naked%gs being 
brought prominently out. ft appears as if tlie general light of the 
picture was not sufficient for him, and that he kopt in reserve a 
particular ray for the purpose of bringing out the figure* of the 
ground; hut tlie eye of the spectator, entirely taken up by the 
shipwreck, does net remark these nttei and imperfections, which, 
however, lend a great degree of piquancy to Jhe work, and cause 
the figures to stand prominently forth, in a manner admirably in 
keeping with the place they occupy in the talent of the pointer ami 
the sympathies of the boholder. Sometimes, too, the never-varying 
eoslumo of his fishermen is out of place; this is the case, for 
instance, when be represents the shores of Gretoe, and different 
views in the East, on which occasions Chardin’s “Manon” and 
Greuze’s “Jjoinette” are met, side by side, in the same scenes 
as the Sultana of the "Arabian Nights” and Loutherhourg’s 
“ Armenian.” 

No one, we think, ever surpassed Vernet in Hie art of composi¬ 
tion. At Bret sight, the spectator would he inclined to assert that, 
viewing by mere chance vuHsels, towers, old trees, and rocks, Vernet 
pointed them in the same confusion in which they were presented 
to his gaze; but, if we analyse the composition, it is easy to see 
that the lines are perfectly balanced, that the groups answer to one 
another, that the masses are skilfully calculated, and that, in the 
midst of apparent disorder, the painter has assigned to each 
different object the most favourable petition as regards the satis¬ 
faction of the spectator’s eye and the general plan of the picture. 
How happy i) he in the composition of his marine pieces! See, for . 
instance, in “ Tlie Tempest ” (p. 57), immortalised by Baleohou’s 
grave*, flow well the strange-looking rooks on the left harmonise 
with the simple lines aud the hold forms of the Boman buildings that 
extend into the sea itself! Is it not pleasing to behold the graoeful 
acanthus, in all its mild, soft elegance, springing up between the 
fantastic reeks and the angry waves i How great, ton, is the effect 
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invariably produced by the old trees, with their .knotty, twisted, 
and shaken trunks, and -which are jilaeed in the positions they 
occupy, simply to show the violence of the wind! These trees have 
no leaves, save at the extremity of some of the branches, whither 
the sap still mounts, while their other limbs have been carried 
away by the force of the storm, or hang down from the trunk, 
almost snapped off and dead. * 

A curious aneodote is told of Balcchon hi connexion with one of 
Veruct's pictures, called “The Storm,” and which the former iiad 
engraved. This engraiingwus much admired for the fluidity of 
the water, and the spirit of the figures. One hundred of the prints 
wore consigned to an engraver in London, and part of them sold; 
hut some persons having objected to the very clumsy manner iu 
which a long dedication inscribed under the print, was written, 
Baleuhon said he would soon remedy that, and with his graver 
drew a number of bluck lines over the dedication, on tlto eopjier, so 
ns, in (din* degree, to obliterate the words, and then sent a hundred 
ItapftMfoiifi to England. All connoisseurs, however, softb dtowv.efed 
these to be " second impressions,” und eagerly bought up the 
first; bdt no man of taste would look at a priitt with the lines, 
this mortified the English printeeUer, who wrote to the French 
engraver, aad complained tliat he conld not sell the second sot for 
half price. “Mofbleu!” cried the Frenchman, "how whimsical 
these Bhglisk virtuosi are! yet, they must be satisfied.” He, 
therefore, set to work with his punch and hammer, and, having 
repaired the letters, sent out the print with the inscription 
apparently in its first State. A lew of these were sold; hot the 
imposition Was Soon discovered by the feint ness of the impressions; 
iituj then thtwe Who did not possess the first impressions were glad 
to have the plate ill the second, rather then the third state; so that 
heftfly all the third set lay upon the hands of the printseller. This 
produced a complaint; and the » injdaisant Frenchman, over eager 
te satiety his English customers, again punched out the lines, and 
brought the inscription to its second state. 

Yferuet Mb sometimes been reproached with pertain inaccuracies 
iu the disposition of his rigging. Even during his lifetime; the 
Ahbfi Leblanc, hue of hie great admirers, affecting, perhaps, 
a more profound knowledge of nautical matters than he really 
possessed, eiposed some errors of this kind in tin, pictures which 
j osaph YernCt had just sent to the exhibition of 1748, ‘•"frtfrds 
Would hot suffice its,” says this keen eritic, “if We endeavoured to 
bestow on the marine pieces of Monsieur Veruei all the praise which 
they deserve; Of the four he exhibited, and width all are nearly 
equally fine, two in particular, tile Second 'of which represents a. 
moonlight, iu which the sea is covered With fishermen's boats, and 
which Is rendered wifh great tr uth, have mote especially attracted 
attention by their mnguktr effects. Monsieur Vetmt here shows hi 
it very clear manner how different vessels may pursue different 
courses iifidftf the same wind; a nlrcuBistanee whidh tlib spectator 
IS eiittbled to isompreheSd very easily by noting how the sails are 
trimmed. However, there is one of tile burke which he has not 
represented sufficiently inclined; I allude to that one which, In 
Sihtieel phrase, to hugging the ttoW, and which dn<S not hid Ortv 
eWSgh. linweVer well a vessel may behave under sail. She ii 
always more deeply immersed on the side te leeward than on the 
other.” When persons spoalt of matters so important as thy move¬ 
ments of a ship, it is doubtless allowable for them te avail tlioin- 
eelvesmf all the knowledge they possess, und even to be severe in 
their judgment. But, although it may be true that our great 
marine painter laid hhnself sometimes open to criticisms of this 
description, it is certain tliat, by pushing this spirit of observation 
too far, the critic will bceoMta ridiculously minute. The end of the 
real painter to not. this scrupulous exactness iu the rig of a vessel. 
His object to to paint the terrible deep; and who, when contem¬ 
plating a fine representation of a tempest, would ever think of the 
pulleys find gaskets? If Vernet now and then forgot some (rifling 
details of the rigging, it was because hto great wish, above every 
other, was not to sacrifice any of tire iwidhess of his composition. 
In painting, truth in small things sometimes injures the effect of 
the great ones. The naval draughtsman, who draws the plans for 
a vessel about to bo Constructed on the stocks, is, doubtless, obliged 
to'observe the necessary accuracy even in the smallest details, bat 
tire same obligation to not tending on the arttot, whose object is to 


move the human passions. Vernet’s eye seised the general features 
with sufficient aoonvacy for a sailor, who can perceive things at a 
glance, to see what manoeuvre the [winter wished to depict; but he 
did not stop to count the nails, peg*, and other objects which 
artists of small talent have such satisfaction in painting, to the 
groat detriment of the general offset of (he whole mass. 

Joseph Vernet died on tiro Srd of Decemlwr, 1780, a^tiie Louvre, 
where the king had assigued him apartments. 

Towards the end of Ids long and active life, which he had ever* 
spent in a niuaner that did honour to himself and country, he 
began to fear that his well-earned pension would be stopped by the 
troubles arising in France; and as seventy-five years of age is 
rather too late a period for a man Pi Pike a. very active part in 
national disputes, ha meditated a retreat to England, which was, 
however, prevented by his death. Vernet left behind him two 
disciples, Lacroix and Volere, but the true inheritors of ids talent 
were in hto own family. That Diderot, who was a contemporary 
of Vernet, should have allowed himself te share iu the ioordifaite 
enthusiasm then universal for tlfo marine pieces of tip Brent 
painter is easily comprehensible, especially When ilie writer to 
ouo so apt to become intoxicated with hto own Writings, and who 
criticises under the influence of passion, and makes reason sub¬ 
servient to poetry. But tile feellug of admiration for JiSejib 
Vernet which took such a hold ott the eighteenth century,* and 
which was expressed on every oceaslofl by the great teen of those 
times, from Voltaire to Laharpe, lias come down to, ami been 
sustained In, our own age. In spits of tho excessive variation 
that public opinion has undergone with legate! to painting, the 
school of David, which had a hotror of every one toko Intel, ever 
held a pencil under Lonis XV, and which Included In Its 'con¬ 
tempt even the inimitable Chardin—Hie school of Dfiviti, we 
repeat, made un exception in favour of Vernet; ToUlaasofi hoe 
written some eloquent pages, when speaking (if this great arttot. 
“He represented,” says Taiilassoa, “better, than any Other 
painter Die beautiful form of the clouds, those iuitiieaso, light, 
diwzling, or dark bodies, those floatiug uluuntfilliS; raised, over* 
thrown, mid dispersed liy the wind. Ho one expresses, as-he 
does, the raging of the fearful storm, by ft eubiitno distribution 
of light aftd shade. Who, we ask, lmu lent, like him, Inanity, 
grace, energy, and, so to speak, expression td the WfiVes of the 
deep ! Tf others have drawn ail the ropes of a vessel; he afego has 
cuduwei theui with soul. Their dismantled rigging, their skittered 
masts, their torn sails, and their melai)oiioly ftttgiseute, are- flilinf- 
tlie most powerful interest. What painter of this style of ptcWire 
has displayed in His works scenes «f such truttonud pdttojs \y At 
one time painting the freshness and mild light of rherflingj. he 
represents the stui starting from the bosom of the motiofiteiw tea; 
while at another he paints it dnfoSmliug into tliewares, snrronrtdod 
hy gold find fire, and seeming at one and the sfitne. titoe te kifidto 
into flames the earth; the heavens, find the sell 1 Sometime*; again, 
he shows it almost invisible beneath a thick fog, which tondfiuiwttre 
a new sort of interest by scarcely allowing her. to .be perceived. 
Fifes in tlra middle Of the night—those ravishing, pftinfid. fimt Iter- 
rible sights, especially in a seaport—hate heefi rendered by lira 
with frightful truth. Oftentimes be dejects the moon Shining Upon 
the placid scene below ; and the watch-fires, lighted by the sailors, 
form it striking contrast to iier silvery rays. It to delightful to see 
thorn playing on the sombre immensity of the waves ; the spectator 
foot; a pleasure in discovering, in the distance, ambitious mortals 
in frail vessels, traversing the universe in the midst of the silence 
of the night. Although these pictures of tempests must bo ranked 
as his most sublime efforts, he has also painted some admirable 
views of the sea becalmed, at different hours of the day. Some¬ 
times these views represent an arm of the mu, whose naure waves 
are cradled, all sparkling, in the midst of a dt-HeioiiS*laattee»pe; 
sometimes they portray the tranquil sea, ploughed by vessels 
urged forward by a light breesc ; or else some peaceful shore, on 
which happy fishermen, in ihe midst of their ea3y labour, seem to 
he singing the praises of love uad liberty.”* It was thus that 
Vernet was appreciated long after his decease, for fit the period 
when TaiItou»>i#wfote those lines, a great revolution bad taken 
placed a painting aq^weib as In politics. At. the present day, til 
great foreign nations still place Vernet in the first rank, He him- 
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self, however, lanagunepd, judgment on himself. The sentence Joseph Vernet is one of the most fertile painters ol the French 
deserves to be preserved, fair it is a noble one. Comparing himself to school. He enjoys, with his illustrious countrymen, Claude Ber¬ 
the great painters, liis rivrfs, be says:—“ If you ask me whether I raine and Nicholas Poussin, the privilege of figuring iu nearly all 

painted skies better than such and such an artist, I should auswer the public picture-galleries of Europe, aud of there maintaining the 

* No! ’ or figures better titan any one else, I should also say ‘ uo ! ’ brilliancy of French gouius by the side of the greatest mas tom of 

or trees and landscapes hotter than others, still 1 should answer Italy and of Holland. 

‘no I* or fogs, water, and vapours better than others, my answer Mention is made of more than-200 landscapes or marine pieces in 
would ever Be the same; but though inferior to each of thm in the "Catalogue Baisonnd dn Cabinet d’Kstaunpes du Brandos,* 
fine branch of the art, 1 surplus them in all the others." compiled by Huber. 

In speaking of Joseph Vernet, Chalmers says : “ His works will More than fifty engravers have been employed to reproduce with 
live as long os those of any artist of his day. In a light and airy their burin the works of this painter. Among those who have 

management of liis landscape, in a deep and tender diminution of understood and rendered his genius the best, are two female artists, 

Iris perspective, in the clear transparent hue at the sky, liquid Anne Goulet and Madame Lempereur; J. J. Avril, endowed with 

appearance of the water, and the buoyant air of the vessels which superior talent for retderiug the motion and waves of the sea; 
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he depicted; he had few superiors. In small figures employed iu 
dragging off a boat, rigging a ship, or carrying goods from the quay 
to a warehouse, or any other employment which required action, he 
displayed most, uncommon Knowledge, and gave them with such 
spirit (though sometimes a little in the French flattered style), as 
has never been equalled by any man except our most excellent 
Mortimer ; and to be the inferior to Mortimer in that line is no 
dishonour. It has been the lot of every painter wb« ever lived, 
gnd will probably bo tbc lot of all who ever will live. He carried 
tbat.ibgvnch of the%rl to its highest degree of perfection. As n 
estimation he was held in, it may be mentioned that 
twb of-|i» pictures were purchased by Madame, du Barry for two 
fionsond peiiiwls sterling. It was said of him, that his genius 
knew neither infancy nor old age. * 


Bertrand, Veirotter, Baudot, W. Byrne and the elegant J acquis 
Aliamet, ismgueil, Berardi, Le Wmas, Cathelin, the skilful Be 
Marcenay, J. Ouvrier, Auder, Basan, Cnarry, Farbouy, Mailht, 
Chryot, Lameau, Bevilliers, Hermann, Fortier, Marehand, Cochin, 
awl Lebas, to whoiu we owe the "fifteen “Seaports of France,” 
painted lqr Ternet, by order of Louis XV.; Belle, Flipart, whose 
facile talent as readily reproduced a raging sea by Vernet, as it did 
a tranquil scene by Greuze; Falmucoi, Masquellier, the colebrated 
Woollett, Hebnan, Oliarpentier, Chdreau, Nioolet, I>e Flnraet, N. 
Bnfour; Mid, perhaps before nil, Bnleclion, the celebrated engraver 
uf "The Storm, - ’ “The Calm,” and "The Bathers.” 

like ail great painters, Joseph Vernet did not entirely confine 
himself to painting: he has left a few etchings, executed with the 
same spirit and facility which he employed in his pointings—they 
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consist of“A Landscape, with a Bridge, andpart of a Village 
“ A Shepherd seated by the aide of a Shepherdess, and playing the 
Bagpipes; ” “A View of a Market-place‘ 1 A Canal bordered by 
steep Hocks, with Fishermen; ” “ A Sea-shore, with Figures.” All 
these plates are very rare, and are marked at the bottom with 
Joseph, Veruct, fecit. 

By taking a survey of the different public picture-galleries, we 
shall be enabled to form a pretty correct catalogue of his paintings, 
, for there are but very few in private collections. ,, 

The Museum of the' I.oovre has the tweuty-seveu pictures it 
contains of this muster hung round one of its chambers, in the 
middle of which is a white marble bust of Joseph Vernet on a 
pedestal. We must, brat of all, mention the fifteen “Sea-ports of 
France,” which were valued, under the Restoration, at 4115,000, 
The most remarkable are: -"The View of the Entrance to tin; 


Vernet: “A.View of Home, taken from the Hanks of the Tiber, 
near the Oastle of St; Angelo, and the Church of St. Peter.” " 

The Pinakothek of Munich contains ten pictures by Joseph 
Vernet, among which are: “A Morning“ ltuins of the Imperial 
Palace at Home,'by Sunset;” “ A-Maritime Town in Flames, by 
Night;” “TheSunrise, Calm Weather;” “ A Tempest;” and “A 
Thick Fog.” 

The National Gallery of London possesses “A Seaport,” con¬ 
taining a large number of figures, bequeathed by Mr, Simmons in, 
1840 . 

In the Dulwich Gallery is “A Marine Piece, witli^Veasels.” 

The Hermitage of St. Petersburg possesses six pictures by Vernet: 
namely, “A Landscape;” “A Shipwreck;” “A Marine Piero, 
Morning;” “A Fine Night at Sea;” “A Seaport,” seen through 
an arch of rocks; mid “ A Mountain on the Sea-shore.” 
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Port of Marseilles,” valued, under the empire, in 1810, at ±'060; 
“ View of the Interior of the Port of the same City,” of a like value 
to the former; “The View of Toulon,” valued at ±720; “The 
View of the Old Port of Toulon,” valued at £800; “ The Port of 
Bordeaux,” of equal value; “ The Port of Cette,” valued at £600; 
“ The Port of La Rochelle,” valued at £960; and “ The View of 
the City and Port of Dieppe/’ valued at £800. 

After the above pictures, come “A Marine Piece by Sunset in 
Misty Weather,” valued'at £820; “A Marine Piece,” valued at 
£600; “A Marine Piece by Moonlight,” valued at £320; “A 
Tempest,” valued at £480; “A Calm by Sunset, valued at i'320; 
“ A Marina piece, Morning,” valued at £826; and six others, 
valued at £60, £80, £160, and £240. 

The Gallery of Vienna possesses but one picture by Joseph 


The Royal Museum of Beilin c-iutaius “A Marine Piece.” 

The Koyal Museum of Madrid oontains "A View of a Large 
liock/' cut into urcades, through which is seeu the sea, where 
there is a boat with men iu it; “A Landscape;” “ A Mountainous 
Country, traversed by a River;” “A Landscape, by Sunset;” and 
a picture, representing children running after a kite in the fields. 

In the rich Gallery of Florence, the French master is represented 
by two pictures; namely, “A Cascade,” with fisherman at the foot 
of it; and ' A Tempest.” 

Rath’s Museum at Geneva contains “ A Stoan, by Sunset;” and 
“ A Stem, by Moonlight, on the Shores of the Mediterranean.” 

We will , , ^w tube s-survey of the museums of the departments 
of France^ * 

The Museum of Jfcntea possesses five {notates by Vernet: nameljr. 
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“A Marine IHeo®,’* ft view between two rooks, in the etyle of 
Salvator Rosa; "A Sale;” “A View of a Port in the Medi¬ 
terranean, by Sunsetthe same view, by sunrise; and a email 
marine piece. 

In the Museum of Rouen there are three pictures: namely, 

“ Stormy 'Weather;” "A Tranquil Landscapeand “A Marine 
Piece." () 

The Museum of Lille contains “ A Marino Piece, by Sunset. 

. The Museum of Montpelier contains “ A Landscape,” signed and 
dated 1774; “ A Tempestand two marine pieces. 

The Museum of (irenoble contains “ A Marine Piece, representing 
the Mffect of Peg,” dated 1764. 

The Museum ef Lyons possesses * 1 A View tak A ou the Shores of 
the MeditoiTauean.” 

Juseph Vernet's pictures nre rare in prhate collections; weiuv, 
however, acquainted with five very remarkable ones in the P ns " 
sesaiuh of M. Deleesort, the banker, at Paris. Tiiey arc: A 
Rainbow,” from the Tolnsaa collection ; “ The Entrance to a Port," 
from the gallery of Courts Perreguux; “A Cascade,, with an 
Aquedttdt,” Signed 1709; «ud “A Cascade” end “A Land- 
seapo," both of which formerly belonged to the collection of 
M. Bilvestre. 

Iu tbo Bergheae Palaoe at Rome there are eight landscapes, or 
luarine pieces, by Vetnftt. 

1ft tire house of the Prlhce 4e Lichtenstein, at Vienna, there are 
also some fine compositions by the tame artist. 

Count Oeernin, of the same city, likewise possesses a large marine 
plena, 

Via will How acquaint the tender with some of the prices fetched, 
at public sales, by Joseph Vernet’s pictures ■ 

At the sale'Of M. de JulieaWs pictures, in 1767, "A Seaport,’’ 
engraved byj. Dauli*, fetched £156 12s., and “ A View of Tivoli,” 
containing eight'figufes, was sold for £Kid. 

At tire side of M. da Lalive lie Jolly's wtleothra, Ur 1770, “ The 
Mad Of ft Storm St Sat," and ''The View of the Port of Oivita 
Vedrid*,” fetched £200 Os, led. j and “A Moonlight,” engraved 
by Be Marostifty de Chuy, was knocked down for £20. 

At An Bake de Gkiiseul’e sale,»»1772, *' The Bathers,” which 
iuM been reproduced Ur this work, and which is one of the finest of 
Vernet’# pictures, was sold for £238. 

At tb« Lempweur sale, in 1773, “ A Boisterous Sea,” engraved 
by Le Yean, fetched m> ; and a picture, representing " Mountains 
lighted Up by 'the setting Buh/’ engraved by Bandet, was sold for a 
similar sum. 

At ML de Blofidel de Bogey's safe, in177«, "A Marine Piece" 
was knocked down for £48 ifls. 

At the Wtie «f the Prince de (Jonty, in 1777, “ The Bathers,’ 
whielr came from the cabinet ef the Bake de (Jheiseni, was sold for 
£S»4| '‘The Cawtle of *t. Angelo,” with two meeio a boat in tbe 
foMgSsttnd, ttfid Arse dtb«fs on ft rock spreading note; and " The 
View «f tie Ponte fUatte,*' which Sowtalns several bouses, and three 
mm Mtiny With * fern, and which Is the companion to the pre¬ 
ceding ydrttMU, fetobed £2US} two marine pieces, fnll of vessels, 
were aoid few £234 j “ A Moonlight/’ engraved by Be MafCeSey do 
(limy, fetched £20 6s, j two smalt marine pieces and landscape*, 
painted On ooppur, were sold for £S4 Os. 1 Oil ; and “ A City ou 
Fire, by Moonlight,'’ fetched £64. 

AtM, Kamlon de Bunxet’s sale, in 1777, “A View'of the City 
of Avignon, from the Rhone,” was sold for £20(1 all but a sou; 
“A Tempest” and “A Culm,” both containing a groat many 
figures, fetched £841 12s.; and " Morning’’ and '‘Noon,” jsiintol 
in very small dimensions on capper, tuid engraved l>y Aliaiuct, wore 
sold fur £160, 

Joseph Vernet lias signed his etchings Jmplt Viriut, Pen!; and 
almost all his paintings in the manner indicated by the foe siniilc, to 
the right. To the left, we reproduce bis signature, us it appears 
. ou the bocks of the Academy of wliieh he was a memlgg. 

7'VtrtubS 
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I sad already made some progress in the study of painting, When I 
went over, about sixteen years ftgo, to France, for the purpoee of 
Half-improvement atttid the priceless treasures of art amassed in 
queenly Paris. 

For some weeks after iny arrival I roamed from gallery to gal¬ 
lery, from church to Church—dreaming, hoping, worshipping. I# 
spout long days in the Louvre. To mo it was a sacred, almost an 
awful place; and I well remember how I often stood gazing Into the 
golden glooms of a Rembrandt, or lost myself amid the. classic 
groves and airy distances of a Claude, till the quick tears ot boyish 
enthusiasm blinded the picture from my sight. 

It was strange, but I allowed almost a mouth to pass away 
before I visited the collection at the Luxembourg. Many events 
combined to occaeiou this delay. My lodgings were sitnated in a 
street branching off the Boulevard Montmartre, quite fct tbe north 
of Paris, and consequently distant etioitgh from the palace of Mare 
de’ Medici; I had seen the Louvre first, and there was a daily 
fascination in its portals that I could not resist; I Was devoted to 
the old school of painting, and I knew that the Ltliembourg was 
principally filled With the works of modern artieta j In short) it wus 
only by resolutely appointing a d»y in my own mind that t at last 
accomplished what I felt to be a visit of duty. I went to Paris 
with the intention of copying softie of the masterpieces of. ancient 
art there assembled; but as yet I had not touched a pencil. Op¬ 
pressed with the splendour of the Mrand MnSfie, 1 bad wandered 
from painting to paiuting, uuftbie to choose where everything was 
perfection. Now I resolved upon '‘La Belle Jardiniere” oi 
Kaffaelle; now 1 was tempted by the youthful beauty of tile tea 
quering David, and again l>y the marvellous grouping and the tlWd 
life of the “ Nessus and Dejanlra” of (luido. Bometimesft paint¬ 
ing of the 1 tail no, ftmi sometimes one of the Flemish school feigned 
paramount— but only for a daf. 

I was in this state of luxurious, indtdeiii nseertltuity, When one 
superb morning in J uno I visited the gallery of Mm Luxembourg. 
There lrnd been rain, and the‘bright drops Wert y«t glittering on 
the flowers and quivering on the broad leaves ef the Scoclus. The 
sky was blue and sunny overhead ; the dancing fountains, thu 
graceful- statues—white amaug the trees--the glass dome Of .the 
Observntoire, and the stately Summit ef the ltivriides,dl looked 
glad and golden in the radiant summer light, ae I entetedJWtt tho 
Rue de Vftugirard and turned reluctantly from tiie right trf fc much 
jcyoiiSnoes and beauty brio the low portal leading to the appei 
apartments of the palace. Listlessly I phtetl through the first of 
these, pausing hut briefly now ami then before some of the mete 
striking works of DMarocho er Vernet. At last, & Ml SHKsafe 
cofifer of * small and ill-lighted room, my sy*S fell , 

that completely rivetted my attention. The subject was, “Lain 
after th# Murder of Abel;"' the artist’s name, Oamitle IWvsrt. 
Never sliall I forgot the sensations with which I first bsbMd that 
dark and fearful printing, br the haunting expression atktejfed WpOt 
the haggard counteiumee «f the world’s first fratricide. He Mood 

npim* bold massy rook fertnisg the brink of a pteMpiefi, Mttma 

waH partly turned, and 1 uh wild guilty stare fixed full upou me. 
Tho ml sun wus-setting behind u gloomy forest on the horizon ; the 
sky was blood-like, and its sanguine hues were reflected in a copper- 
coloured glare upon the stagnant ocean far away; a glittering snake 
was gliding beneath a group of loathsome weeds iu the foreground; 
and a distant vulture hnveriug iu tlife air Beomed to scent the first 
outpouring of human blood. 

But the design, powerful as it was, formed the least part of tite 
picture. There was a wondrous ulnty, an atmosphere of death and 
erime, about it that fascinated mo with horror. There was a look, 
almost of madness, iu the ghastly faoe#f Cain, the drops of agony 
seemed starting on his brow, his tangled locks were knotted like 
the serpents of the Medusa, and an unearthly meaning In the dilated 
pujjjjja of his eyes appeared to tell of some strange virion passing 

before them. . 

TSe very sea looked thick and lifeless—the distant trees wttelike 

funereal plumes. 

How long I remained tiiorel knew not j but fear o’clock came, 
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the notice for withdrawal was ottered by the guardian**, and I van 
still standing before the picture. 

When I went out, the bright glory of the summer afternoon 
offended my eyes: I ohose a shady avenue amid the trees, and there 
paced to and’ fto, still thinking of it. Evening came; I went into 
a neighbouring restaurateur’s, but I had no appetite for the dinner 
plaoed before me—I stepped into one of the theatres, but the 
laughter, the music, the lights, were all insupportable to ine-~I 
'Went home to my books, but I could not read—to bed, bat sleep 
forsook me,' 

AH night the picture was before me, and early the next morning 
I found myself again »t the entranoe to the palace. I came too 
early, and I paced about with feverish impatience till the hour of 
admittance. Once more I spent Die entire day before the painting 
—I resolved to copy it. The next day was occupied in the pur¬ 
chases necessary for my task, and a week elapsed-before I was ablo 
to commence; but in the meantime I bad paid many visits to the 
gallery. 

Once established there with my easel, I became utterly absorbed 
in the subject. T got the genera! effect in the first few days, but 
I longed to reach that point of finish when the nameless expression 
of tho whole should be my employment. 

Gradually, this picture acquired over me a strange mysterious 
power; I began to dread it, and yet I felt bow impossible it would 
lie fur me te leave it. Weeks passed on, and I was sensible of a great 
alteration in myself. My yonthful gaiety of heart, my ambition, 
my peace of mind was gone. My health suffered—I lost appetite 
and rest. My nerves were painfully overwrought; X started at the 
slightest sound, and trembled at the merest excitement. Except¬ 
ing while in the very aet of painting, my hand had lost its steadi¬ 
ness and my eye its certainty. I could not endure even the light 
of» candle unshaded, and was not able to pour out a'glass of water 
without spilling it, 

This wae but the.flrst ‘stage of my disease. The second was still 
more distressing. A morbid fascination now seamed to bind me to 
the picture. My identity Of being became merged in the canvas, and 
I felt as if I oould tie longer live away from it. Gain became to me 
as a living man, or something more than man, having possession of 
my will, and transfixing me with the bright horror of his eyes. At 
night, when the gallery was closed, 1 used to linger round the 
precincts of the palace; and when at lost, worn with mental and 
physical,fatigue, 1 went home and tried to sleep, I lay awake and 
restlesgsjpthe long night; or, starting from visions of the picture, 
woke but to dream again. 

Let it not be supposed that.I yielded myself a willing victim to 
this mental suffering. Far from it. 1 strove to subdue, to fight 
against it. I wrestled with my delusion, 1 reasoned, I combatted, 
but in vaiu. It wae too strong for me alone, and 1 had no friend, 
not even an acquaintance in whom 1 could confide, in all that oity. 

1 was young— I was imaginative— I was impressionable—the place . 
was new, and the language all around was foreign to my ears. I 
might die, and there would be none to weep for me. I might go 
mad—ah 1 that was the thing I dreaded—thither I was tending 
—what should I do* Write to my friends in England ? Impossible, 
for of what disease eould I oomplain ? I might leave Paris 1 Alas! 
my power of volition was gone. I was the slave of the picture, and 
though it were death, I felt I must remain. 

Matters were at this crisis—and I devoutly believe that my 
reason was tottering fast—when a young man, somewhat older than 
myself, took his station in the same room, and began copying an 
nltaTpieoe at a short distance f om me. His presence gave me great 
uneasiness; I was no longer alone with my task, and I dreaded 
interruption. At first he seemedriisposed to open an acquaintance 
with me, hut my evident disinclination repulsed his advances, and 
our civilities were soon limited to a bow of recognition on entering 
or leaving the room. . • 

Me was very quiet, and respected my taciturnity, so I shortly 
ceased even to remember that he was in the same apartment. I 
may observe that his name was M. Achilla Dtsirfi Leroy. 

It were useless, as well as painful, for me to analyse more 
minutely the monomania that possessed me. Bach day it became 
less endurable, and each day found me more than ever incapable of 
resistance. • The Whole tiling wears now, iu my memory, the aspect 


of a dream—long,, terrible, vivid, but still % dream, Even while 
subjected to it, I felt as one walking in sleep. 

At last the time oame when I oauld no longer hear it. It wag a 
dork, oppressive day ; and a -tempest seemed brooding in the air. 
The atmosphere of the gallery was warm and dose—the bright, 
bright eyes of Gain seemed to eat into my soul; I felt suffocating ; 
my bead swam; my brain was wildly throbbing; my fingers 
refused to obey, and my pencil fell upon the floor, 

I staggered back, dropped into a chair, and, uttering a suppressed t 
groan, covered my face with my hands. 

A light touch on my shoulder roused me. It was M. Leroy. 

" Oome, mou atui,” he said in a compassionate tone, “ you are 
not well, and a turn in the gardens below will restore you. Here 
is your hat; now take my arm, and let us go.” 

I was passive as a child, and did as he desired. He led me out 
among the trees, and sought a bench in a retired spot, where we 
Rat down. I had not yet spoken ; and after a few momenta’ pause, 
lie began. 

“ I have been observing you,” he said, "for some days ; and I 
see that yon need a change of occupation. That picture of Provost's 
is not a very lively subject for a nervous man to work upon, and it 
has a bad effect upon you. Take my advice, Monsieur 11—, and 
give it up.” 

"Alas,” 1 said, hopelessly, “ 1 cannot 1” 

"Oaunot? Ah, my dear sir, that is a delusion. A man row 
do anything he wills. There is nothing impossible in art or science., 
There-is no difficulty, real or imaginary, physical or moral, which 
can long maintain itB ground against resolution. A resolution, 
Monsieur, is the mast powerful agent in the world," 

“ No," I said, “there is something more powerful still.” 

“ And that is™" 

“Pate.” 

> My companion laughed aloud. A bright, cheer?/ ringing laugh, ■' 
such ns I used to utter myself two months previously! 

“Very well," he said, holding out his hand fo me with an air of 
cordial kindness that was quite irresistible; ‘*1 will be-your fate, 
and I will not loose my-hold upon you till I aooomplish your cure. 
It, is of no avail to refuse the services of ypnr doctor—remember, 
he is your fete; and against that, you confess, it ia useless to strive.” 

" He rose, and making mo take his arm, walked briskly into a 
neighbouring thoroughfare. Then ha Bailed a fiacre, drove to the 
Boulevard des Italians, and, taking me into one of the foost bril¬ 
liant eaf£* of that quarter, ordered a somewhat extravagant, repast 
to he served,. 

A generous diet is your heat medicine," kf. said gaily, as he 
filled the sparkling champaign, and nodded my health, '- * 

Well, he would not permit me to bear tba.lewt ahare of the 
expense; hut when seven o'clock arrived, he insisted on my 
aocom ponying him to the ThfiAtre Gyinnaee; thence w* returned ' 
to my apartment#, where he left me, announting Ms Intention of 
visiting me early the next morning. 

I slept better than I had done for manyjnonths, and had but 
just risen the following day when M. Leroy arrived. He had an 
overcoat on his arm and a small carpet-bug in his hand. 

“Good morning, M. B-he said, as pleasantly as ever; 

“are yon ready to start?” 

*• Perfectly,” I replied; “ but may 1 ask where to!" 

“ Certainly. To Malun, first of all, and then to Fontainebleau. 
Wo shall he absent about eight nr tgu days; and at the end of that 

time, Monsieur B-,—by the way, what is your Christian name?’ 

“ Frank,” I replied; “ but really I — ” 

■ “ By the end of that time, as I was observing, Frank, we shall 
both lie the better for our journey, as regards health and spirits,” • 
“Upon my word, M. Leroy, I am afraid—” 

“ Come, ooroe, Frank,” interrupted my new friend, net suffering 
me to remonstrate, “ we must really lose no time in talking. The 
train starts gt ten-o'clock, and you have not anything packed. 
Where !b your carpet-hag ? ” 

And thus, hurried out of my resolution and self-possession, I 
found myself in the course of half an hour on the road to Fontaine- 
Meah.-imd in#*t»i^bly captured by my “Fate.” 

.We went; as he had proposed, to Melon; and from thenoe pro¬ 
ceeded on find to FdhttitfeblfftU, wfere we remained for more than 
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a west, visiting tbs splendours of tbe palace; wandering for long 
days n the vast forest, ami • sketching the ravines, valleys, and 
tree-clad slopes, in which that most picturesque region is so abun¬ 
dant. Here we saw the Weeping Hock, and had u pic-nic at the 
Hermitage of Franchard. In short, at the end of ten days we 
turned towards home; and when we entered Paris, laden with 
plants, crystals, and sketches, I was perfectly recovered. 

The next day we wont to the Luxembourg together. The picture 
•had lost Its terrible fascination for me; but 1 shuddered once more 
as 1 stood before it. 

“Decidedly, Frank, this ‘(lain' is not good for you, - ’said my 
companion, who was attentively regarding me. “ Let us both go 
to the Louvre and copy Titian’s ‘Mistress.’ Nothing could be a 
finer study. You shall entrust me with the sale of your copy from 
Prevest; and if you folios- my advice, you will never look at either 
of them again. I will solid a porter to-morrow for onr property, 
and there will be an end of the whole. Now, come out with me 
into the gardens, and I will tell you something about this picture, 
and why 1 was so resolute to teav you away from it,’’ 


beautiful, and possessed a considerable dowry. She was an' orphan, 
and shared her home with an aunt, who was sufficiently adviuoed 
in life to act'as her chaperone. Camille Prfivost was a proud man, 
and one who could not endure to owo all to the bounty of a wife. 
Ho avowed hi* love, was favourably received, and' resolving to 
make at least some name, and to render himself worthier of the 
lady's hand and fortune, he left Paris fur Home, and there applied 
himself so sedulously to his art, that ha carried off not only several 
prises from the Italian academies, lint, on forwarding to Paris a 
painting of especial merit, he obtained the title of ChoviUler of the 
Legion of Honour. 

“When he received intelligence of this distinction, he returned. 

“ Those who knew him in Rome said, that reserved and taciturn 
as he was, the arrival of this news seemed to overwhelm him with 
joy. He gave a farewell entertainment to his fellow-students, And 
was, for the first time in his life, hospitable, and almost cordial. 
Before a fortnight had elapsed he was in Paris ; but if his absence 
had been fortunate in one way, it bad been fatal in another; if lie 
had gained fame, lie bad lost happiness. 
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Wo went out. Ho chose a pleasant seat beneath tbe trees, in 
front of the principal fountain, and thus began : 

“ Camille Provost was the younger of two brothers —I knew lioth 
intimately—and their father was a ner/ueittnl of moderate fortune. 
He died; and following the dictates of an unjust partiality, left 
everything in the hands of Hippolyte, the elder brother; to that 
Camille bad to depend entirely upon his profession as an artist. 
Neither of them were amiable men, Hippolyte was an excellent 
man of business, prudent, cold, crafty—-Camille was sullen, violent 
iu tnuwr. and somewhat of a misanthrope. After the death of 
old Prfevnst I seldom visited Hippolyte; and had I not met Camille 
almost daily in the Louvre and at the Boole lies Beaux Aits, 1 have 
little doubt that our acquaintance would altogether ITnve ceased. 
Unloveable as he was, Camille could love, and that passionately. 
Men of Ida disposition love but once—-they are frequently jealous, 
exacting, even harsh to the objects of their attachment; ,but the 
feeling has: its roots in the Inmost depths of their beta* The lady 
on wheth Camille centred his affections was by birth a cousin, and 
hy.ohojK* a neighbour. MndAmiHoUe Dumedbit wee remarkably 


“Mademoiselle Dumesnil was married to his brother. 

“Totally unprepared for the blow, bo bad hastened to her hfitel 
immediately upon his arrival. He asked for Mademoiselle Dumee- 
nil, and was told that Madame Prevost was within. He entered, 
and found her iu her boudoir reading the last new novel by Dumas, 
with his brother, in his dressing-gown and slippers, sipping his 
morning chocolate at the opposite side of tbe tnhle. Hippolyte had 
played his cards well, and while Camille was toiling day and night 
in his Roman ateUet-, the more fortunate and less scrupulous elder 
liad stepped, in, and borne away the brute and her twenty thousand 
lines of dowry. 

“ The lady received him as if there never been any affection 
nr understanding between them; Hippolyte effected to welcome 
his brother with delight,, and pressed him to make the Hdtel 
PfitwaSt Us home whenever he was in Paris. Camille disguised 
his Bggs and disappointment Under an impenetrable musk of silent 
poRtenc*. He neither wept nor slanted. He was outwardly 
cold and Cynical as ever, and did not betray by word or glance the 
passions that were boiling at his heart. When he withdrew, after 
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a brief stay of scarcely half an hour, Monsieur and Madame Prevail 
flattered themselves that lie had forgotten all the circumstances of 
his early passion, 

“‘Three years’ travel and application, ma-Mre,' said the 
husband, us he nut on his gloves for bis daily ride in the Bois do 
Boulogne, ‘make wonderful havoc in a lover’s memory.’ 

“ About a week afterwards the body of M. Prfvost was found 
murdered in one of the retired euHtn.-<illeui of the wood, with 
hie horse standing beside him. He had been shot through the 
head. 

“ No suspicion attached to any one—there wore no truces of the 
assassin-■ the police were completely baffled in tlieir investigations, 
and after a while the event was forgotten. Camille, who lmd 
inherited the bulk of his brother's property, continued to follow 
his profession with great industry, and many said that he would 
now, in all probability b • united to the fair aud wealthy widow ; 
but ini, he never re-entered the Hotel Provost, aid it was at 


of nervous terror, at which times lie would scream aloud, as if 
unable to bear the sight of the painting, and once or twice was 
discovered insensible at the foot of the easel. His servant, on one 
rtf these occasions, called in the assistance of a medical man, who, 
on the artist’s recovery, endeavoured, but without avail, to induce 
him to desist from art for awhile, ami try the effect of change of 
air and scene. Camille, with the fatal obstinacy of his disposition, 
refused to listen, and treated the doctor with so much rudeness that 
tlie visit was repeated no more. • 

“At last the painting was finished, and has since obtained a 
place on the walls of the Luxembourg. Doubtless, it will one day 
- t*use th; words of the catalogue—receive a last and honourable 
asylum in the galleries of the Louvre, where it will take a place 
beside its illustrious predecessors, and continue tile History of 
French Art.” 

“ But the artist !” I exclaimed, when Leroy had finished speak¬ 
ing ; “ what became of the artist 1” 
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last rumoured that he had made a von hi soe and speak with 
her no more. 

“ Alwut this time he began his last and finest painting—‘Cain, 
after the murder of Abet.’ It is not necessary for me to describe 
to yon the merits of this woe l iful composition, for yon, Frank, of 
all men, except the artist, can best appreciate them. 

“Ever since his return from Italy, Camille Provost hail sunk 
deeper and deeper into a dark and sullen melancholy. He had 
always been misanthropic, but now he seemed to shun all contact 
with his fellow-creatures, gfle was never seen to cross the threshold 
of his door, and it was said that he worked all day and nearly all 
night upon his picture ; and during this time his despondency 
increased continually. People said that the murder of his brother 
had given a painful shock to his feelings ; but whether it was so, 
or whether the fearful subject, and still more fearful working up of 
the ‘Coin,’ dwelt too forcibly upon his imagination, as in your 
case, I cannot tell. At all events, he became subject to paroxysms 


We had s uuu little time since ri ,en from our seat in tlie gardens, 
aud were now walking arm-in-arm through some of the quiet old- 
fashioned streets ot the Faubourg St. Her main. As I spoke wc 
arrivel just in front of the heavy wooden gates of a large private 
mansion in the Hue do Mont Parnasse. To my surprise Leroy, 
without replying to my question, raised the heavy knocker, and on 
the eoiiciciyc presenting himself in answer to his summons, we 
were instantly admitted. 

Leroy seemed known to all there, for when we met a plainly- 
dreised livery-servaut in the courtyard, the man touched his liat 
and conversed for some moments in an under tune with my com¬ 
panion. He tlie.i preceded us up the steps and into the houre, 
where we were received by an elderly gentleman dressed in a 
complete suit of black, who shook hands politely with Leroy, 
and desired 5 the_servant Jx> conduct the gentlemen to the east 
wmg. 

Everything in this house seemed so silent and oppressive that 
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even Leroy's usual spirits had forsaken him. Since we hail reached 
tfie door lie had not addressed a single word to ino, and some¬ 
thing appeared to restrain me from even repeating my unanswered 
question. 

Tlic servant led us, silently and swiftly, through several long 
corridors, and stopped at last before a door thickly clamped with 
iron. I had observed in tills gallery that the doors were all secured 
in a similar manner. 

lie drew a key from his pocket, unlocked it, and motioned ns to 
outer. We were in a small sitting-room, neatly but yilainly fur¬ 
nished. There was a bookcase at one end ami an easel wjlli a 
half-finished painting (a wretched fantastic rinuli, by the way) at 
thi* other. The window*, like the door, was secured with iron liars. 

Time were strange sound* in the inner room, 1 thought, as our 
guide, still preceding 11 s, went over and entered. 

A strange sight, though, met my eyes when 1 followed him. A 
laving madman strapped upon a bed, cursing the attendant by his 
side, laughing, yelling, and crying aloud that hr, In. was Cain, and 
tlio murderer'of his brother! 

“ There is the artist, Frank,” said Leroy, pointing to the bed’, 
“ there is Camille Provost. This is one of his violent morals. That 
fatal picture drove one painter mad, my pour boy, and 1 was deter¬ 
mined that it should nut do so by another.” 

“But did he really murder his brother !” I asked, as I turned 
away pale and shuddering. 

“Wod only knows,” said luy friend, solemnly, “and lie alone 
can judge the culprit now. Jealousy is a dreadful passion. Pray 
to Him that you may never know its misery.” 

THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER¬ 
COLOURS. 

AmoKusi the few honourable exceptions which llr. ltuskiu allows 
to his severe but just animadversions on “Modern Painters," the 
iminters in water-oolours occupy a front place. As a liody, he 
declares they are truthful to nature, careful ami loving in their 
treament, ami learned hi their work; and few who hove seen the 
exhibition this year will dissent from that great critic on art. 

That which people understand, even partially, will always be a 
favourite with them. “ A little learning " is, to the public, by no 
means “ a dangerous thing.” The science of phrenology, the bare 
rudiments of which are easy of acquisition, will always have its 
disciples and admirers, whilst more abstruse and useful sciences 
are neglected; and the recent “revelation” of table-turning or 
spirit-rapping required so little learning to turn or rap, that in 
every family a professor was fuund. Hence, without any disparage¬ 
ment. to the peculiar vehicle, water-colour painting is more admired, 
because more understood, amongst the middle and upper classes, 
than the more imperishable and difficult art in oils. Most young 
ladies, whether with taste or not, have attempted at school crude 
landscapes, after the lithographs of Fielding, or brilliant flowers, a 
lung way after nature. The pro Hire, contemptible as it is (and 
lew cau sufficiently repudiate the manner in which “art” is taught 
in academies for cither sex) gives the learners a sufficient insight 
to make them admire those professors who are noted. Hence the 
number of real students, if one may call them so, in a water-colour 
gallery is considerably larger than in one devoted to oil jiaintings; 
but the casual visitors and sight-net ra are proporliouably less. 

The Old Society of Artists in Water-colours consists of twenty- 
seven gentlemen aud of live ladies, vim are members, and of seven¬ 
teen associate exhibitors. The society was instituted in the year 
1 bit I , ! tie pre-cut exhibition is therefore Die fiftieth. As the 
uiuubei of pictures exhibited amounts to three hundred and fifty- 
six, «e must in our cursory notice omit many winch arc excellent 
and most, worthy; hut our renders will probably excuse us on 
account of the exigencies of simcr. 

(No. 6), “The denary,” by John Hilbert, is amongst the first 
which arrest the visitor; an upturned head of a girl, jirayiug, with 
a rosary in her hand, is the subject of the picture; the treatment 
reminding us very much of Sir Joshua, ffnd the touch is so firm trad 
solid, that one might mistake the picture for a study in oil ruthor 
than in vvater-eolourx. 


(No. 51), “The foxglove,” by J. P. Naftel, is a careful study 
of the flower named, exceedingly true to nature, 

(No. 14), “TheVal St. Nicolai,” by T. M. Richardson, is a very 
beautiful landscape. The middle distance is well manage!, and 
the heads of the mountains lost in the sky are v-ery finely painted. 

(No. lti), “A Scfeue on the River Conway,” by (1. Brauwhrte, is 
a beautiful bit of scenery ; pure, English, and refreshing. 

(No. IS), “Hitdibras and Ralph in the Stocks,” by John (fil¬ 
bert, will have been made already familiar to the reader by the 
copy upon wood, drawn by the same artist, and engraved for a pic¬ 
torial contemporary, lint the printing-ink and the burin of the 
engraver cannot render the exceeding beauty of colour, and the 
truth and feeling shown in the rendering of the ivy-covered wall 
and the foliage of the trees.' The faces of Hudibras and Hull'll are 
admirable; the dejection of knight and squire being, however, 
scarcely humorous enough. Hilbert does not succeed well in comedy*. 

(No. lb), “The Cliffs of Folkestone,” by Copley Fielding, is a 
fine picture, breezy, and full of air and atmosphere ; the distance 
is especially natural. It, in common with all this artist’s produc¬ 
tions, is sold. Tlie possessor of such a picture is to lie congratulated. * 

(No. 23), “Scarborough,” by (J. Bentley, is an admirable sea- 
view. The water is motive, deep, and excellently rendered. The 
scene in the middle distance is, however, too crowded, without 
being sufficiently busy. 

(No. dii), by the same artist as No. IS, previously noticed, is 
worthy of much praise. 

(No. fit), “ Evangeline at Prayer,” by Joseph Jenkins, is a very 
(litre ami natural illustration of Longfellow’s admirable pastoral. 

The figure of Evangeline, in a devotional attitude, is carefully 
studied and very finely painted. 

(No. Hi), "The Drug Bazaar, Constantinople,” by John (Jiibf|ht 
is the fruit of that artist’s recent visit to the East. The pUiiaS# 
bears the impress of being painted on tlie spot. Turkish Women, 
merchants, and priests, wander through the sombre court. The 
dresses are accurate and well drawn, the feeling for the subject 
is very apparent, and the treatment in Hilbert's peculiar style. 

Another sketch from Constantinople, by the same artist (No. 187), 

“A Turkish Water-carrier,” is a fine study of a head in a green 
turban, very much reminding one of Rembrandt in its colour and 
treatment. The solid manner in which this artist paints, will he 
especially observable in the first picture, where the eolour is laid 
on very thickly, so as to be perfectly opaque. 

(No. 35), “Near Southend, Essex,” aud (No, 86), “Interiorof 
a Barn, Kiiston, near Bath,” respectively by George Fripji and Mr, 
Rosenberg, are not only pleasing, but excellent specimens of the art. 

(No. 43), “ Eastgato Street, Chester ; Autumnal Evening,” by 
William Callow, is a very fine view of port of the aucient town. 

Tlie foreground is especially worthy of remark. 

(No. 5*2), “Carting Seaweed on the Coast of Guernsey,” by E. 
Duncan, is a favourable specimen of an artist who has rendered 
himself famous for his marine pieces. The depth and motion in 
the water, amf the colour in tlie sky, are very noticeable. 

(No. 52), “Au Interior of Broadwater Church, Sussex,” by the 
celebrated itrtist of “The Mansions of England,” is painted with all 
liia excellence, but also with all Ills conventionalities. The great 
fault, with this artist is, it seems to us, that his smoothness aud 
finish are carried to such an extent, that his productions always 
remind one of lithographic drawings. Unfortunately, also, the 
peculiar brown tone of liis interiors serves to keep up tlie idea. 

(No. 54), “A Spanish .Lady,” by Nancy Rayner, is so pure in 
tone and vivid in colour, that it leaves little to he wished for, and 
that little might be expended on tlie drawiug, the leg beiug ton 
long from the hip to the patella. The face and Insuring of the 
lady are both materially different from those given us by Mr. Hurl- 
stone in his “Spanish Scenes,” but yet bear evidence of equal truth. 

(Nos. 60 and 63), “ View of the Sodlh Downs, Sussex,” and a 
View of the name district looking over the Weald, are both very fine 
specimens of the master, Copley Fielding. The air aud breezy 
fresh in :ss of the scene ate those so peculiar to English sceaeiy, and 
which only a very great master in art could render as in these 
pictures. 

(No. 64),' “ The Witch Acrasin Charming her Lover in the Bower 
of Bliss,” is altogether weak in conception, aud poor and puerile in 
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drawing, and does little credit to the name of the artist, ,T. Stepha- 
noff, Very different is (No. 78), “Scotch Fern-gatherers,’’ by 
Frederick Tayler, wliioh is manly and bold in execution, and with¬ 
out any laboured finish, hut which still lias, when seen at n proper 
distance, all the siuooilmeRs of the finest and most, delicate touches, 
and, at the snmo time, a firmness and njundness of contour which 
could not be obtained by great finish. 

Mr. F. W. Topham (in No. 81) has departed from his usual 
Irish courtships, or peasant worshippers,'and given ns one of the 
results of his late visit to Spain, in “A (tipsy Festival at Ureuada," 
so r endered that it makes us regret that Mr. Topham did not earlier 
seek distinction in 'this peculiar branch of the art. 

(Nos. 82 and 88), by Karl Haag, “The Ruins of the Temple ot 
Wsta, at Tivoli,” and “ The Royal Family ascending Lnch-na- 
gar,” painted by the cnroinand of Prince Albert, are both re¬ 
markable paintings- -•the first for its artistic and poetic feeling, 
from which the extreme solrernoss of the sky somewhat detracts; 
and the second from the graceful way in which a conventional sub¬ 
ject, abounding in studied attitudes and in modom costume, is 
treated by the painter. The royal party is on horseback, Prince 
Albert leading the van, the Prinoe of Wales and Princess Royal 
following, with their horses led by grooms; the Queen, with hor 
attendants, followed by Highlanders carrying guns', etc., completes 
the group. The costume of the present day, mixed with the tartan, 
is not ungraceful, and the long folds of her Majesty’s dress, her 
liiliug-hat, and veil, are so managed as to lie almost as graceful as 
the Vandyck habit. The heather and mountainous seonery are espe¬ 
cially well painted ; and the harmony of the group -youth, health, 
and beauty—would be complete, but for the peculiar cap worn by 
the Prince. » 

ffo. 201), “Evening at Balmoral Castle—the Stags brought 
I,” paiuted by command of her Majesty, is the companion- 
picture to the foregoing, and is one of those records of a peaceful 
and happy life which her Majesty delights to treasure up. In this 
»ne Mv. Haag has been very successful. The Prince Consort, in a 
High laud dress, and embrowned by exercise, is laying at the feet of 
her Majesty the spoils of his day’s sport—two or three fine stags ; 
whilst Highlanders, with lighted pine cressets, throw a rich and 
ruddy glare over the group—over her Majesty in white satin, 
graceful and beautiful on her matronly form—on the young princes 
and the attenduht ladies—and on the somewhat stiff and foreign- 
binking courtiers who, decorated with the green ribbon of St. 
Andrew)’ and in formal black dresses, make anything hut pictnr- 
csiptc portions of the group. The wlyte satin of her Majesty’s 
dress is, in itself, a triumph of art in its skilful rendering. The 
only faulty piece of painting appears to ns in the coats of the door, 
which look very much as if they had been dragged through water. 


(No. 88), “The Entrance to Speke Hall,” by Jos. Nash, is 
noticeable from the same beauties and faults as the general pro¬ 
ductions of this artist. 

(No. 92), “ The Widowed Lady Kiobildi consulting the Magic, 
Mirror,” painted from a Herman story by Miss K, Sharpe, is false 
in sentiment, and as fantastical as it is mtagre and poor in execu¬ 
tion. The only merit (!) which the productions of this lady can 
claim is, that the faces have a certain unnatural prettiuess very 
much resembling those artificial ladies and gentlemen which nrim, 
meet hairdressers’ windows. * 

(No. 210), by the same artist, “ All the earth doth worship 
The!!,’' is an attempt at pathos which is perfectly ridiculous. 
Tempted by the popularity of Baraud’s “Chorister Boys,” Miss 
Sharpe lias plagiarised the idea, by giving us several very white 
charity girls singing the Tc Jhum with that fervent devotion which 
we never sec in charity girls. So much for the truth of the sentiment,; 
but to give the idea of universality expressed in the word “all," 
Miss Sharpe resorts to a method as prosaic as it is ridiculous. 
Amongst the very white charity girls, dressed in the same plain 
white quaker-like cap and snowy land as the rest, is a very black 
negro girl. The contrast is perfectly overwhelming, and the 
solemnity of the Jim Grow face wearing so devotional a took is so 
purely comic, that few can resist laughter. The had taste of Miss 
Sharpe, was never more apparent. 

(No. 114), “ A Roman Monk,” study of a head, by Karl Haag, 
is a very fine study of colour; the character rather intellectual 
than devotional. 

(No. 118), “The Stones of the Lyn,” by P. J..Naftel, is one of 
the finest of the many fine landscapes in the gallery. The subject 
is one which (Keswick might have handled, but he would not have 
excelled the present. The artist has an evident feeling with his 
subject. Seven more subjects by Copley Fielding occupy the next 
page of our catalogue, all possessing many of the excellencies, and 
one of them (No. 130) all the faults, ns it seems to us, of the artist. 

The last that we shall at this time notice is a large and am¬ 
bitions picture, by Frederick Tayler, called “Tim Ftstival of the 
Popinjay” (No. 144). The subject is from the thied chapter of 
Scott’s “ Old Mortality,” where the “ green marksman ” exhibits 
his prowess by knocking down the- popinjay. Lady Margaret 
Beilinden and Edith, the state equipage of the duke, the troopers 
of Montrose, and all the dramatis personal of Sir Walter, figure in 
the picture, which is of an exceedingly pleasing colour, and exquisite 
in its finish and correct, in ■costume and detail, with perhaps the 
exception of the long drum of the mounted trooper. We have seen 
sketches by Frederick Tayler which, notwithstanding the historical 
pretension of the present production, pleasq ns fur mo'», as being 
much more true to nature. 


A PORTRAIT BY REMBRANDT. 


When Rembrandt had before him the venerable old man—with 
his grave and noble air, his fine white beard, his rich dress of 
silk and velvet, and his calm majestic countenance— whose portrait 
by that distinguished artist we have engraved on the following page, 
he must have been deeply interested in his subject. Thus much 
may lie safely conjectured from the style in which the work is 
oxeeuted. The painter has lavished upon the figure of this fine 
model all the brilliant hues of his pallet, giving a silvery whiteness 
to the heard, a flashing brill!-ncy to.tiie eyes, and a variety of 
delicate shades to the folds of the cap and cloak. The subject of 
the picture, and bis family, rnusi have been no loss gratified than 
the artist, and we may be sure so fine a portrait must have pro¬ 
duced a grand effect, in one of those rich Dutch saloon,» of the 
seventeenth century, wbi^ were decorated with fine tapestry in 
lively colours and bright lustres, and lighted by long windows of 
polished glass, twined around outside with festoons of vines ami 
flowers. Nevertheless, if the truth must 1» told, we do not admire 
this wealthy personage- -estimable though he may have been, and 
irreproachable in all the relations of life—so much as those poor 
old men whom Rembrandt paiuted, sitting in the corner of an ill- 
fnmished dark room, with a heavy worn-out cloak on, amt crouching 


down over an old Bible. It is in these humble scenes that Rem¬ 
brandt’s genius appears to the greatest advantage. 

Those who have had the good fortune to visit the Louvre cannot 
have forgotten his “ Philosopher in Meditation.” At the olose of a 
day, the last gleams of which give a glowing hue to the windows of 
a large saloon with arched roof, an old man has just drawn liack 
his chair from a desk, upon which are a crucifix, a map of the 
world, and a Bible open. A seat, which was just before close to 
where the old man is sitting, stands empty in the rKini'oscuro, A 
friend has been there, a learned doctor, and a theologian. They 
have, touched upon and discussed a point of doctrine. The old man, 
having been left alone, has returned to the text; he has read and 
compared it with others. Then, as the day has liegtm to decline, 
he lias drawn back his chair and gradually sunk into a profound 
reverie, forgetful of everything—the time, the place, aud oven 
himHelf. Unconscious of all around, he sits with Ms head bending 
over his chest, and his hands grasping his chair, as if to support 
himself in the midst of those abysses into which his thoughts have* 
led him. Hi flounders al^it among insoluble problems, while the 
light of day gradually disappears in the Jong corridors which lead 
t<> this retreat, and from the stairs, till at last it is lost in darkness, 
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THE WORKS OF EMINENT MASTERS. 


Wlui dues nut also remember Rembrandt's sketches of pour tnmi ■ 
lies '! It is well known that lie was horn at a mill, in the midst of 
rural scenery. His habit of studying aud depicting men among the 
peasantry by whom ho was surround,’ll, taught, him uol to despine 
the poorer classes, when, at a later period nl Ids life, lie settled in 


West scenes. He paints the Holy Family iu any jioov house or 
cabin. He surrounds it with sunny splendour, and exalts the 
labour of tho workman in such a manuer as to awaken almost the 
envy of the favoured man of leisure, who pursues his studies in 
ijniet retirement, Most of Rembrandt's models from (be people 
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Amsterdam. . As be became more and more penetrating in. his 
views, he showed a preference f»r the unfortunate and tho miser¬ 
able, whom others are di.iposed to sliun’. He took his models from 
classes which llUve not the refinement ol^uperior cultivation ; but 
with what genius, witli what a touch, with what charms of light 
and shade did bo adorn and exalt Ids representation* of Oie hum- 


are not remarkable for physical beauty, but they are clothed with 
many moral attractions. They have a soul, and their soul is 
almost rendered visible by the hand of the great master.* 

* Further particulars with regard to Rembrandt, and other spe¬ 
cimens of his works, may be found in vol. i. pp. 349 and 386—400. 






Thibb is a oonstuntly-reenn'ing interest in an examinatiqp of the 
lives of Dutch painters. Apparently so similar, their diversity is 



real and marked. No two of them are exactly alike, l’hey are all, 
however, pervaded by a quiet domesticity which has peouliar charms. 

Von. IL 


They. please us in the same way that Whitq, the historian ol 
Selborne, delights us among writers. They are in general natural 
and true, even when their subjects are not always in good.taste. 
In forming the artistic mind of modem times, it is tofoe wished 
that some of our painters would in this respect study, the old men 
of Flanders, who fought to he true rather than brilliant. They 
idealised nature, they comprehended and rendered the poetry Of 
landscape and still life, and yet they neither distorted it to servo a 
purpose, nor painted impossible oaks, nor tfees which a naturalist 
would bo puzzled to discover the name of. 

The pictures of this school of artists have increased in value, and 
have been appreciated just in proportion as men have become 
observers of nature, and lovers of the simple and the beautiful. 
Mankind at first are dazzled by bright oolours, an array of glitter 
and show quite foreign to reality j but as reason and sound concep¬ 
tions make way, we are led to better notions of what is true and 
pure in art, as in other things. 

This is pre-eminently true at the present time. Never, in the 
history of the world, was art more generally a favourite study. A 
taste for pictures, and pictures of a very high order of merit too, 
has penetrated to'the ranks of the millions; bnt the painters of 
ordinary life are always more readily understood than those who take 
their subjects from past history. Martin is a painter whose name 
is familiar. His “Belshazzar’s Feast” is looked upon with sur¬ 
prise, and alAo^ with avfp. But Landseer is. understood, and more 
freely talked of. , 

The artist of whptu we are abqut to treat is eminently calculated 

I 
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to he popular; and yet, though lbs pictures are iu so mauy great 
galleries, the greatest uncertainty exists with regard to him. We 
have not his portrait, and we do not exactly know his name. Some 
call him Art; others Arthur ; ifcmo say Arunuld ; and the learned 
M. do Burtin baptises him by the name of Areal Vau der Neer. 
We do not know with any precision either the date of his birth, or 
that of his death, or by what magic in study he succeeded in 
the rare nud difficult art of rendering night effects with so nmeh 
• poetry and truth. 

The historians of the day do not condescend to speak of him; 
and DescampH him.self, who wrote at a period when the paintings of 
Van der Neer were already celebrated, has only given him two or 
three lines in a short biography of Eglon Van der Neer, speaking of 
the father t't prnpog of the son, as if so eminent a landscape-painter 
were not worthy of a frame to himself. 

Tan der Neer was the painter of winters and lires ; but he was 
also the painter of the melaueholy beauty of night, lie loved and 
studied night, of which the poet, Young, thus says 

“ Night, sable goddess ! from her ebon throuv. 

In raylcss majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o'er a slumbering world: 

Silence, how dead! and darkness, how profound! 

Nor eye, nor list’ning ear an object finds; 

. Creation sleeps. ‘Tis as the general pulse 
Of life stood still, and nature made a pause 
An awful pause, prophetic of her end.” 

The litb of this solitary aud unknown artist was passed wholly iu 
contemplating landscapes sleeping ’noath the moon, when it ahow’ST 
itself from behind a wooded hill, or when it vises behind a pool 
bordered by huts, or lined by a hamlet. From the first sign of 
twilight to that undecided and iny#terious hour, which the delicate 
La Fontaine has painted so pleasingly in one linc- 

“ Lovsquc n'etant pas nuit. il n'est pas eucoro jour,” 

when we observe passing before us, like a panorama in the sky, a 
slow aud solemn succession of peaceful t Means, which appear 
monotonous to the ordinary man who lias only noticed them once, 
bnt which, to the judioipus and romantic artist, present an 
infinite variety of effects and shades. We are familiar with artists 
who have improvised moonlight effects with ability, either by means 
of a few dashes of black and white pencil upon a/ure paper, or by 
some pencil-strokes learnt by heart, and cleverly dashed off upon a 
bine ground, with accessories of architecture, and some gently- 
rippling water. Those who have seen these rapid pencil sketches 
dashed off, will with difficulty ho persuaded, at all events will 
scarcely understand, how Van der Neer has been able to see in the 
course of the night and in its aspects almost as much variety as 
Joseph Vernet in day effects—that he even noted the different hours 
of the night so distinctly, that on examination we can really recog¬ 
nise them. This is indeed what has made You der Neer a painter 
of the very first older of merit iu his peculiar way. 

The study of the effects which arc product^, at night by lights 
and shadows has introduced into pointing one of the great and 
successful charms of poetry, and that is mystery. Certain land¬ 
scapes which, in tli# bread daylight, would have been coniph tely 
wanting in interest, arc wrapped at night in fantastic tints, are 
elevated to lofty pioportions by the way in which the shadows 
stand and fall, and arc idealised beneath the influence of those pale 
lights, which, no longer illumining and showing the ordinary life of 
man, make the oarth appear more tranquil and great, and water 
more solemn and vast in its effect. What a picture does SI ink- 
speare give ns of moonlight:— 

“ Haw sweet the moonlight sloops upon this bunk 1 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears; soft stillness, and the night, 

Becomes the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaver. 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold'st. 

But, in his motion, like an angel sings. 

Still choiring to’the young-eyed cherubim; 

Such’harmony is iu immortal souls; 

.But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Both grossly close it in, we c.< not hear it.” 


We all know the effect of moonlight scenes upon our.own indi¬ 
vidual emotions. If in the silence of the country we suddenly dis¬ 
cover a little glimmer of light from the window of a hut; if pre¬ 
sently, behind the distant trees of that sleeping landscape, we fancy 
we behold a cavalier gliding away like a ghost, how mauy emotions 
rise within u», and how ready are we to cry— 

“ What may this mean, 

That thou, dead corse, again, in complete steel, 
ilevisit'st thus the glimpses of the moon, 

Making night hideous; and we fools of nature 

So horridly to shake our disposition 

With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls ?” 

I$uu]i a picture, and such a subject, finds us prepared to he in¬ 
terested and attentive-. Why does that lamp hnru at such an hour ' 
Is it that some terrible drama is being prepared; or is there 
sickness— a watching mother, a babe near to death '! No matter 
what; we arc interested. Aud then why is that man creeping 
along as if afraid to he seen I imagination—which would have been 
quite tranquil had such a thing been noted in the day—when “the 
moon is up, and yet it is not night,” for “sunset divides the sky 
with her,” is moved aud warmed directly there appears that veil of 
mystery which always attends the movements of night. All seems 
to become greater, to he poetised under the influence of the muon ; 
aud though the earth is still, there is yet sufficient of motion and fill- 
in the quickly flying clouds, reflected on the surface of the river or 
iu the deep bosom of the sea. What strange, majestic, and sublime 
spectacles do we sometimes see ! Sometimes the moon advances, 
surrounded by a procession of light fleecy clouds, which shine as 
she borders them with a luminous fringe ; at others, leaving her 
court far behind, I ke a saddened and deserted queen, she crosses 
the vast plain of the air alone; sometimes, clearing her red and 
sulphurous disk from the vapour id the horizon, she hangs for a 
time suspended over a dark brown mass, until by degrees her azure 
forehead is quite cleared up, aud she stands out mum the. firmament 
whose dark azure is slightly dashed with green. 

The moon has ever been the favourite subject of poetry; and 
never has it been better described than by Milton and others, 
whose words have suggested many a brilliant and successful picture. 
The crescent moon has been a favourite phase, because it presents a 
singular appearance in the sky. lender favourable circumstance.-, 
the whole lunar circlet, may he seen, the dark part appearing of 
somewhat smaller dimensions, iu proportion to the illuminated, 
The appearance is popularly described as that of the new moon 
with the old one in lo r arms. It arises from the light reflected 
from tlie earth to the lunar surface ; lienee called eartbsliine ; ami 
hint tire r, mlicc by the French, or ashy light., on account of if- 
inferiority, in quantity and brightness, to that which is directly 
received from the sun. It only serves to render the unenlightened 
portion of the moon ver;/ faintly visible ; and the dark juu-l o! hei 
I indy apjiears disproportionate to the size of the crescent, coving In 
the optical illusion which the presence of u strong light creates - 
that of apparently augmsuiing the magnitude of objects. Two 
causes contribute to render the dark portion of the lunar disk ( 
invisible -in other stages of her progress : the increase of her 
directly-illuminated part diffusing a strougcr light, which propor¬ 
tionality nullifies that which is reflected from the earth ; and the 
actual diminution of the earth itself. When the moon is a crescent 
to ns, the earth is about full to her ; and, consequently, piore light 
is then transmitted from the earth than in other cirouiuatanciK, 
which has.the effect of then bringing that portion of .ije’r disk not 
exposed to the .solar rays into ’feeble visibility. The effect is not 
produced when the moon is half full, owing to the c^nas, for tlio 
reason stated, being h.ss influential. 

Aront Van dor Neer did not live in a land whioh was of itself 
much suited to the poetry qf grand effects. Jlad he exercised his 
art on the borders of the Jtbpp, itjaid .the accidents of flood and 
field presented by a varied style qf landscape, with ruined castles 
on mountain-tops, he might readily have found landscapes naturally 
accessible to the majesty of night. Bat in Holland, near Amster¬ 
dam, Vau der Neer had only before hi* eyes long level plains, great 
hikes surrounded by hut* onr.a level with the water, common trees, 
and a lowering sky. Nevertheless, to this flat country Van der 
Nehr aueeeoded in giving an interest quite poetioal, when lie painted 
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Ills moonlights; and with no other resource than dumps of trees, 
thatched roofs, and marshes, he had the art to produce pictures 
frill of ehanfl and sentiment. The Dutch easily recognise the 
village* he ha* painted. They are nearly all situated between the 
city of Amsterdam and that of tltreclit. As you leave the borders 
of the sea and approach Utrecht, you see, it is true, the fertility of 
tlie country increase, the canals are bordered by gardens, which 
are a kind of framework of verdure for them, vegetation iR 
more abundant and more lively, the trees send forth luoro vigorous 
shoots, tlie meadows are of a brighter green, and the treUiswork of 
the avenues disappears under the weight of fo'iage. But though 
nature becomes brighter here to the eyes of the traveller, it still 
offers to the painter nothing but perspectives without life and 
without grnndonr; and it required all tlie genius of Arent Tan dcr 
Neer to render for ever celebrated pictures where the beauty of the 
model is so little compared with the power of art. One of the 
moat famous is that which is called “The Van der Neer of Zam- 
pnlz.” That is the Herman name of a Dutch family called V'au dr 
I’utto, for a long time naturalised at Cologne, to whom the picture 
belonged. It passed to the gallery of M. de Burtin, who has given 
us the following description of it, which is worthy of being read 
carefully, and wiiieli gives ft very good idea-of the general style of 
Van der Neer. 

It represents,” says the amateur, “ the village of Brambrugge, 
traversed by the Vecht, whose limpid and transparent waters ore 
bordered on both sides by houses mixed up with trees »s far as 
Nienwersluys, from khjq|t we (sab see land in the distance far away 
in tlie liorbson. Amid the hrittterons barks which ornament the 
river, we notice two (util-boats, orite of whieh is drawn liy a white 
horse, tlie dritref of #hieh is »U its liack; the other, full of 
passengers, is stopped hear a Wooden bridge over a piece of water 
cmuinmucstiUg iJctWeen the village and the Vecht, and from whieh 
the men gate at the heats. Two boats are placed conspicuously iu 
front, one with fishermeri in it, the othor with a peasant, who is 
ferrying over soitte otenr Several trunks of trees lying on the 
ground, reeds on tile edge of the water, willows, fish reservoirs 
under the taidge, a stockade, and some trees wliich hide a part of 
the church and houses in the foreground, add beauty to this 
admirable composition, In which, despite the shades of night, 
nothing is black, not oottl, not dry, as in many other works of this 
master; but, oil the contrary, everything, even to the Sky itself, 
is warm, dear, transparent, soft, harmonious, and of a charming 
velvetty hue. The Water reflects .everything ns in a mirror, and the 
light of the moon, shed upon the right of the river, produces n very 
pleasing arid piquant contrast to the demi-tint of the left side." 

This description, leaving out some details, is applicable to many 
pictures by Van der Seer, these landscapes have, in truth, ft* 
family likfefceaSj froth the elements of which they are composed. 
They are, itt generah sheets of steeping water gently rippled by the 
night wind, brithe Whieh serve as a set-off in the foreground, and 
villages, till streets of whiell ire planted with trees, their tranquil 
and stumped masses being in contrast to the dearness of the star, 
whioli of itself makes up the drama of the picture. But if fhere is 
some monotony in the way in which Van der Neer composes his 
moonlights - we mean in the style of managing the lines, of distri¬ 
buting the masses of light and dude, and of arranging the different 
grounds--on the other hand, what variety is there in the tints, 
anil liow many Bhades delicately observed, distinguish landscapes 
so like one another at the first glance ! Other paiuters have repro¬ 
duced the same effects, while varying their models. Van der Neer, 
without scarcely changing hir models, has infinitely varied tlie 
effeots of hie pencil, or rather bis own Impressions. Some particular 
village floating on the water, with its moored barks, fishermen’s 
nets spread out in the foreground, and the wretched clothes which 
are drying on the hush, has often served aa a subject for the 
lamlscape-painter. But, then, the village has been studied by the 
artist at different seasons of the year, and at different hours of the 
night. Sometimes the whole magic of his effects is concentrated in 
the west. While the earth, wrapped in deep shadows, is yet 
unable to participate in the light which is rising on the horizon, 
some few feeble rays, scarcely visible, escape from the upper part of 
the luminous dish, work their way between the houghs of the 
trees and the rustic boats, glide over the surface of the canal, and 


break in sparkling pearls Over every tiny wave raised by the motion 
of the wind. ‘On other occasions, having attained its utrhoJt height 
in- the heavens, the moon ioiljts dayn upon the prairies, the WOods, 
and hamlets, of Van dor Neer, ithd everywhere spreading its hide 
glimmer, forms a great layer of ITftht over a similar layer of glootri. 
Often the same landscape passes through all the degrees of twilight; 
and appears indistinct and fantastic at that hour when, in the 
absence of tlie stars, a mysterious veil hangs over the country, and 
would make the dawn of day look like its setting, if a painter like* 
Vaii der Neer did not know lioW to seize the exact shade which 
separates tlie fresh and silvery tones of morning from the goldeii 
and vigorous tones of evening— shades and tints which can be more 
readily recognised in his pictures than in the engravings, admirable 
as they arc, of Jacques Philippe Iiebas, of whom we shall Speak 
more fully by-and-by. 

Nature is, in some respects, like living beings. Trite painters 
readily represent her to themselves as a woman with passions, 
radiant joys, sadnesses, and momeuts of calm and uneasiness. 
Sometimes smiling and agitated, tempestuous and serene, she 
pleases, by her nipidly-elmnging caprices, those who really love her. 
Sonic love her melancholy, like lluysdacl; others delight in her 
merry moods, like Berghem. Van der Neer, while yielding to 
varied impressions, has followed the bent of his character, which 
impelled him to seek in nature only the variations of his saddev 
moods. Not only did lie iu preference choose her night-scenes, 
but iu his day-scenes he prefcired selecting the winter. Often to 
the melancholy of his moonlights he added tbe additional painful 
excitement of night fires. His finest, picture of this kind— 
a picture which lias made him illustrious—is that which is to be 
seen at Copenhagen, in the gallery of the king, representing a fire 
seen from tlie grind Canal of Amsterdam. Nothing more solemn 
ran well lie conceived. Between the spectator and the fire are 
several bridges covered by people, amt the agitated outline of the 
crowd is relieved admirably against the sinister light «f-fbe'ccntro 
of the picture. The vague colours, the uncertainty bfvfii! distant 
nuMses, the indecision of forms—of those, at all events, which are not 
relieved with vigour upon the fire—And tho depth «f space—all con¬ 
tribute to make the picture seem larger than it is ito reftlffl^t, Tlie 
houses of Amsterdam, arranged in perspective Along the qrikys, and 
.reuderetl with an exactness and a charm Which are quite Worthy of 
a Van dcr HeydCn, give tho idea of a considerable town, so that 
upon a small canvas the picture of the fire appears immense. On 
this occasion, the painter lias cautiously refritined from attempting 
a struggle between two lights, by opposing a contrast between the 
vast blaze and the moon. To make a suhliihe picture; fell lie needs 
is the night and a fire. This is, then, truly the finest Van der 
Neer which can be seen. Tlie fire effect is observed twice, in the 
town, anil ill the water of the canal, which ripples and shakes, 
resembling a running stream of hot lava. The flames sparkle, 
crackle, and produce a thousand piquant effrtts oh the Windows of 
the houses, and wherever the Waters of the A tnstel refleet the 
sparks ; but all t®se brilliant details are admirably toned down, 
and the ensemble presents a sjioctarle so imposing, so dramatic, of 
such lugubrious beauty, so full of life, so full of grandeur and 
unity, that we are rarely more affected by aoy production in the 
history of art. 

“ Fire,” says Valenciennes,* “does very well by night, when its 
light contrasts with that of the moon ; but What is essential to 
produce a good effect is to paint water at the same time. Without 
water a landscape is dead, especially at night. Great tranquil 
masses admirably bring out tho reflection of the moon and that Of 
the natural or accidental fires which are introduced into a picture, 
like volcanic eruptions, torches, and burning houses. Neverthe¬ 
less, if the eruption or the fire is too great, tlie effect of tile feiootl 
will disappear, nud in this case its light will only he accessory to 
the light of the fire whieh is to be represented. There is more 
charm in allowing the moonlight to predominate, Mid leaving the 
fire to he hut a secondary effect.” 

Tliore is much sense in these reflections ; and we could almost 
fancy that they were a kind of criticism on some works hjr V»u 
* 

* “ Elements de Perspective Pratique it 1‘usage do* A ^ tis 1 t ^''’ 
with advice and reflections on painting and IhfttlsHipe. Par^lsH, 



THE WORKS OP EMINENT MASTERS. 


« 

der Peer, if the writer had not said a little before of this and which bears as its title, “ The Life and Works of Dutch and 

exoellent and admirable landscape painter—“Van der Peer has Flemish Painters,” haR little to say of Van der Peer. “Some foreign 

scarcely painted anything but moonlights : and he has succeeded writers fix the date of his birth,” he says, “ in 1618; others in 

in rendering them with a charm,'a transparency of tone and colour, 1613; and that, of his death in 1683. With Huber,* we may 

and a warmth of tint, which give us great delight. His waters allow that the time at which he flourished was 1660. These same 

are limpid and deep, and of astonishing planimetry. In truth, we writers, Pilkingtorf aDd others, fiuicy that he was born at Amster- 

believe we can say that this jminter has most fully succeeded in dam. It is beyond a doubt that ho lived for a long time in this 

rendering sneh effects as those to which we allnde.” city—a great number of his landscapes, chiefly taken by moonlight, 

• A man, who loved nothing but silence and night, and who representing views of villages known to be in the neighbourhood 

delighted in painting elegies of the moon, and who preferred the of Amsterdam, and between that city and Utrecht. We find also, 

country when it whs covered by ice, or feebly lit by poetic glim- some similar views by him taken at sunrise, and during the day. 

merings of light,—such a man, wo say, must have lived and died But, in general, his paintings are moonlight effects, this being the 

obscure. It is, therefore, not surprising that we know nothing of style in which he exoels, and, indeed, in which he has no equal, 

his private life, of his habits, nor of how he began to be a painter. His pictures arc composed of villages built on the borders of the 

Rome have thought that Albert Cuyp was his master ; but this is water and near river-banks, where the moon is reflected on the 

scarcely likely, if we recollect that Albert Cuyp often painted in water, and the scene is animated by ships, boats, and numerous 

the figures of tan der Neer’s landscapes. It is Tery unlikely that fignres. His skieB are the parts in which he shows most art and 
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the master, instead of taking his pupil for assistant and comrade, 
should become the assistant of the pupil; that is, that he should con¬ 
sent to-embellish—by painting in the accessories—the pictures of one 
of his disciples. However this may be, and without denying that 
Albert Cuyp was strictly the master of Van der Neer, we believe 
that this landscape painter was seduoed by the works of Elzeimer, 
which had been brought into Holland by a gentleman of Utrecht, 
the Count Palatine, Henri de Crouch.; that he adopted and con¬ 
tinued the traditions of this unfortunate painter; that, in flue, the 
love of study, and a passionate love of nature, did the rest. It is 
remarkable, moreover, that the Dutch historians, living in the 
country where Van der Neer flourished, and writing in our day, 
have found nothing new during two centuries to tell us about their 
countryman. Since Iloubraken, who assures ns that Arncmld Van 
der Neer, in his youth, was major in the house ,of the lords Van 
Arkel, we must accept the theory that no new fact has come to 
light relative to the life of a painter so well known by his works. 
In feet, M. Iramanelb'ia the hook he published in 1843, i 0 Dutch, 


beauty. His winters are also admirable and excellent representa¬ 
tions of nature. They are very rich in composition. His colours are 
varied, his touch easy and prompt; and in all his pictures there 
is a harmony of tone which enchants. In former times, his pic¬ 
tures were found in abundance in Holland; and that is what 
explains why his talents—less common than his pictures—were not 
appreciated at their full value. Foreigners, taking advantage of 
the low prices at which the pictures of Van der Neer were sold, 
have not failed to fill their cabinets with them, and his works have 
now become exceedingly rare in Holland. They are now, there¬ 
fore, sold for very high prices when they appear in public sales. 
In 1825, 'A Winter,’ from the cabinet of M. Vranken van Loke- 
r«n, was sold for £120 ; it is now in England, in the possession of 
ibf .Henry Bevan. But another picture by the same master, 
engraved in the gallery of Lucien Bonaparte, under the title of 

* Author of “ Notices on Engravers and Painters.” Dresden, 
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‘ftwse eon Figure#4 AnimaU’ (Landscape with Figure* and Ani¬ 
mals), wan told by publio suction &t London, is 1887, for £808." 

It it rather surprising that an Amsterdam writer, in order 
to tmee the life of • Dutch painter, should beWeduoed to repeat 
what hat been said about him by foreign Writers. And what 
would have been the value of the memory of eo many great painters, 
if they bad not taken the trouble to raise monument* to themselves, 
and written their own history, in their masterpieces ? 

Winter and its icy plains, and its sad and dreary amusements, 
necessarily excited the attention of a painter who loved nature in 
her melancholy moods. Bat if Van der Near is Inimitable in hie 
dree and his moonlights, he is not without a rival whsn he repre¬ 
sents frozen canals, covered by sledges and skaters (p. 76). He 
may then he readily confounded with Isaac Ostade, his contemporary. 
Some naked trees, with a foliage of Bnow, mills, boats feet in the ice, 


and moking it fcll en the subjects of the pieture befbre andbeWnd, 
and on thes&e, atittiemore faintly than in the reureeenMtoa.of 
day; “in «MMr that it may be taken for a true motmligfct/ todluri 
tut the light of tbs’son, which it greatly resemble* Jin it* 
touches of light and Its sharp shadows,” with some stars shining ia 
an aaure sky, appearing here and there between the clouds. If w* 
were to follow bp the lessons of Lslresse, the moon would have-to 
be supposed ont of the picture, and it would only be from the dot 
masses, the decided and sharp outlines of "shadow, and the fall 
odour of the local colours, .that we should moke its presence felt in 
the sky, without exposing it to the eye. We should that hive to 
weaken the reflections, which are never so intense by the odd light 
of the moon's rays as by the warm beams of the sun. 

■ If beside these lessons of the learned professor, we‘place a 
fine night-scene of Van der Beer, we BhaU see hew difficult it is to 



the nrsura or tbs koox.— roox 4 PAtjmira nr tab ran sum. 


a crowd of skaters—some timid learners, motionless in their awk¬ 
wardness, while others? launched out like arrows, out the froien 
minor k straight lines, pftttra in elegant and spiral curves ou one 
foot. Sach afe nesrly rff his wJwenj and, if those of Arnould 
resemble those of Isaac,it is because the two masters, in their 
perfect nofticW, both resemble nature. 

‘tt is curious hers to maks a comparison—and perhaps we shall 
flimr'flnd a better occasion for so doing—between the academic 
preoepts of a professor and the examples furnished by an artist 
wiw allp^ liitftodf simply to ( ,be guided-by a sentiment of art. 

. Gejrilrd triresee, in his " Grand Idvre dm Beintres,” declares, 
that U Se had to paint a moonlight, he wouldnot eonoeiVe that he 
front truth by following the primate* which he has 
t ■ in his repreeentatjoUsof the suh ; that fe fo say, never 
introducing ktb a picture the luminary itself, bat only Hs light; 


establish absolute rules in pwnthig. Sometimes, it is true, it has 
ooourred to Van der Beer to hide the nan behind a dump of trees; 
but then we must say its effiwts decoive us ; there, where he has 
endeavoured to Tedder a bright night, we fenoy we see twttfght 
spreading over the earth alter the setting ofthe snn. And nothing 
can possibly be more unfavourable to the force of the impteerion 
than this uncertainty in whioh we are left, os to the nature of the 
phenomenon we observe. Whatever. Lairesee rnaysuysboufr its 
bring mote important to light up a picture than to bring in a 
lumiaoua hody, the first duty of the painter is to produce a lively 
aril dfeotive impression, and that It may be lively, it must be one, 
that -Is to say, there must exist in our minds no uncertainty, no 
indedsjon anoutu the'nature of the Object represented, unless the 
is the intention, the parity, as it werefof 
the jurinr^ Mls ririii the CMeWlth then iff Rembrandt. 1 *’ iv ' ’ 
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lowing * laadseapftikf those of Van fler Keer, the spectator 
wbo is hot able say whether be to gating at .the dawn at at 
twilight, whether it ia ih« sum which has iost finished shining, 
or tht moon which {a just beginning to shine, must be also 
unable to feel the peeper emotions which the painter intended be 
should experience. Besides, what becomes of the scene if the 
principal eater is left out 1 If the star to not intros! used into the 
pietnre, the artist loses oil those resources which he can derive 
•from th: arrangement of the sky, when the moon plays the first 
pad in it. For it is to the firmament that the attention is first 
drawn is pictures of the night. There the drama of light is going 
on, and there is seen the movement of the olonds which appear 
to carry on the life of the earth that sleeps, 

tf I ihoitld like,” adds Lairesse," “to render the lights more 
strong and the colours redder and yellower, to use torches, burning 
piles of wood, sacrifices, anil other artificial lights, the shadows of 
which would be less defined than those of the moon. This, accord¬ 
ing to my view of things, would produce a very great effect, princi¬ 
pally if title accidental lights were placed in obscure oorpert. 
But we must, above 4), take owe $o throw sv-f the whole mws 
obscurity than light, and fo introduce colony* brighter than 
the sky?? 

To thcss ohsemtioM of the learned professer, we prefer the 
simple piece of advioe—-to fellow in all things ths principles of 
unity. If* may, doubtless, remain faithful *o this principle, even 


double that sum, and bequeathed by him to ths nation.*' The fame 
writer gives an uocwjot of a son, Bgk» Hendrick Van dor Jfew/fcijyjt 
i» Amsterdam to 1043, who received hi* first instruction feori) his 
briber i but UsAaste leading him to a different branch of the art, 
he was plaood.nnder toe care of Jaoob Van boo, a painter of history 
and portraits at Amsterdam. When ha waa twenty years of age he 
went to Paris, where he passed tour yean and painted some small 
portraits and domestic suhioote, which are generally admired. Op 
his return to Holland, he attempted some historical and fabulous 
subjects, which have little to recommend them hut delicacy of 
colour and oareful finishing. He was more sucoessful to his pictures 
of conversation and gallant subjects, which an tastefully composed 
and carefully drawn, to which he appears to hare imitated toe 
style of Terburg and Netsolier. His pictures of this description on 
justly held to,high estimation; they are very highly finished, and 
though less mellow and harmonious than those of Metro and 
Mifiris, they are'woll coloured and touched with great delicacy. 

Pictures by Tan der Beer are very rare, and this necessarily 
*d,d* to their value. Brill there an eant* tound in atoned eyw 

' gf Prance, Buriand, and Germany. ' 

®hf |»ay*a enl? .watomes two 1 ptotom tor tbto mailer,' 

• , 1. <! A Border of » 0»nal in HoHand!” , THU U an evening 

•®Wt, ’ to»ri»right ^ toreeedwu ) . , <^Vblto’i*to‘ i,w -?jrihfi^ 0 ri n 

near a bant; to tot left is a tow of trass hoyses aloH$ the 



her. Thegemus of 
better.” 

At the time when Van der Noer pointed his silent and noc¬ 
turnal landscapes, nobody to France would have thought of dis¬ 
covering any sentiment which might have moved the heart of the 
painter to his productions—nobody would have written such a 
page. These poetic ideas were beyond toe intelligence of, the rude, 
profligate, and warlike men of these days. They were grass and 
material to everything. They knew nothing of what old Montaigne 
so quaintly says, that to translate is to spoil; “/’imagine qu’il y 
a qnelque umbra de friandiae at delioatesse an giron mestne d« 
la melancholia 1” * " 

Bryan says: “Seme place hi* birth to 1813, and ft eras said 
that be was living to 1881, The picture by Van der Beer and 
Oiyp, to toe National Gallery, wee offered for sale to Luqlen 
Beugparto'* collection, and bought to at 380 guinea* ; at Biaid’a 
ssl«,*iPsrii, It was purchased by lord Parnboraegh'4* man than 
. , • , ■>, ‘ ■ , ’ , ' ’* ' ' 

- /' “d-dmwllwmto somf shade of daiatinoM wd doUoocy bnide 
too ffreride of metoa&oly itself. 1 ' 


ftWR.. 

Mima AUa trtMM , wtffi. 

In the Copenhagen Gallery is “ The Fire,” to which we .have 
already alluded, * 

Ducal Gallery of Gotha. There are hen six pictures by Van der 
Keer. In this number is one with the monogram of the artist, and 
toe date 1843, This is also a moonlight. On the foreground is a 
river, with a bridge, Ths second is a country site, lit «p by the 
light of the setting sen. Of the ftmr other pictures, toe majority 
are night effects, with the monogram M, composed of th* letters 
ay. interwoven. 

Her Majesty the Queen possesses a fin* Van dir Hoer. It repit’ 
mfr> •» *Wal,. the borders of a canal to Holland, with q night 
eftwt. TV* see a carriage and homes; totheright, * chAtcon jjur* 
roWds4 |f tree*j to toe background, a oitjr, ‘ 

fenlieyiiftoiM ho hfc® Htovl oF Blltommerti. 1. *’A 
MytoHtot.” 2. ‘‘ A But* Viltoge and Neighbour' 


>, Thsqv aw »o Van dsr Neejs, fv waw not reosntly, to either the 
lit&PO i# #* Robert Peri* wiito ie fo i&b to Dutch xtjjfa "4 

'to #'$$#¥*' or to to* « to. too sto**#* 
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of toe Hart of W*■*■*>'*• ***** <* UMawM » * *• 
Duke of Sutherland. , , _ . . 

A picture by Von der Seer, nMl » “T 1 *“ ” 

Mr. H. Beckford'e gallery in London. II. Waagen 
hi, book cn the arte of England » a prodigy of truth and tnU- 

^Sngen Gallery, belonging to the fomous university of that 
name, ha, one of the masterpieces of tidewater: It 1, A Fire. 

In the famous collection of pictures of Wmckler, of Mpd«> »®ld 
towards the commencement of the century, there was a Winter 

and two " Moonlights.” ... , , 

The pictufea of Van der Neor, being all principal picture, aimin, 

. R t effect, We been engraved, and by the beet master,, in the lam - 
nape style. We find the list of engravings of this master in the 
catalogue of the celebrated Witickler Carnet, the sale of which took 

plaoe at Leipsic in 1801. , , 

The prices of Van der Neer’s pictures have been variously esti- 


laydu* ■ v _ ■ 

Sale de la Hogue, X7«*, “landscape” painted On wood, repre¬ 
senting a sotting sun,fthe edge sculptured andplded,^ #5., 

Lebrun Sale, 1808. * ‘ A Moonlight, with a Biver, on which are 
two boats.’ To the right a fisherman's bark; the men drawing 
tKeir nets. This picture was sold—it is scarcely credible—for £i. 
At the same sale, “A Landscape” by Moncheson, the figures by 
Adrian Van der Velde, was sold for £8 2s. . 

Oambxy Sale, 1810. 4 ‘ A Dutch Site,” with toe perspective of a 
village to the left, and a river on th^,.opposite M<U, A9. 

tirwd Sale, 1889. " Landaeape by Moonlight. A marshy 

plain, with dwelling-houses to .toe left; 011 the right trees. A 
little eufllceura, several roods, many trees, posts, a river, etc., 

>of Count C—, at Antwerp, 1842. “Skaters on the 

A o5ni Fraob’a fcfif A large « 

ite several fiihing-boata, a fine open country; somo beautiful house, 
^Ipihg through t^eas. On. the-foreground, three peraon* 

^ moon/a lov^eky. clmids exquUltelypatoted. -WN* 

^felfside!' A "Winter." There are about a >undrodWM« 
skating on the. icy river, beyond which i» a 

steeples, occupying aoomuderaWespaoeofgrowid.AUtheP^t 

fcatuws ofsuoh h landscape admirably wndewd. ■ A poor “» 
An,nigkt*$Wt, lOObfiorip*. . 











JACQUES PHILIPPE LEBAS, 


Wu have already alluded, in our biography of Van der New, to tbia 
wan, A sketch of bis life will be iuterestmgHhe mow, 
^itwas cunsidwaWy chequered by eveptsofiw am««ngi*a- 
rtrter. goo of a m^-pwagUKV, « bmrt»**»“'. I * b « 
twin Paris, on the «tb of July,, W7,. Bis mother, having 
bMorna a widow, bad no rasoaro# tut tbe interest of the sum 

nouuds sterling a yew. On this, it will te readily 
idi, could sowoely exist with her child- Certainly, she 
Sm not send him to school. AU to* sducuW be had, wra «*»* 

a S iSJThe mother of Lefesm peeing that be bed 

COM, seometrical work 


ma very mHura»n» Fortunately, Lebas having one 'day totowith 
Some engravings by Gerard Andran, was at once struck vrfA thd . 
trae character of his own-genius. Ho seemed to foresee his aes- 
piny j and, despite the ardour of his temperament, he resolved to 
acquire *11 the qualities necessary to an engraver—too first of 
Which undoubtedly, is patience. At tho age of fourteen, hi* 
mother took 1dm to an old-olothe# man, and dressed him from head 
to foot, before launebipg him upon the world. But how Was he to 
make himself known 1 and how to get work without being a little 
known 1 This is tho eternal circle in which the early genius frets 
and fumes. People will not employ him because he is not known; 
and yet all must he tried before they gain renown. Poor Jacques 
Philippe had no eredit, no protector—unless we regard his indefa¬ 
tigable setivity, and his ambition to bo one day a celebrated artist, 
and the feeling within him that he is destined to be so, as his 
safeguard and impulse to that arduous exertion, whloh was his 
characteristic through life. 

In them days flourished the Brevets, the Caw, the^upwa, the 
Dnoanges, and the Cochins. The eighteenth century was a fine time 
for engraving. Everybody was trying to brat others in bringing 
out splendid, publications adorned by pistes—wries of portraits, 
books of art, of science, and books of travels-illustrated in a very 
magnificent stylo. The rtflher nObMty who possessed pictures, 

began to engrave them-soine to give mow value to thdr oollee- 
tions—most of thorn to encourage artists, who wen, wrtH lit©- 

rary, learned men, and philosophers, attbe brad of Branch society. 
Lebas had a ftw plates to exeoute for the Croat gallery. The 
first was "The Preaching of St. John the Baptist," which was 
executed in the broad, vigorous, and admirable maimer of Gerard 
Amiran, by whom tbe youth had been to marvellously struck. 
“Homan Charity," after Neel Nicolas Coypel, and an engraving 
after Paul Veronese, completed hi* WA He wra not» yet a 
master in style, and yet his, “Homan Charity” is tograved tea 
good and striking way, which Wg«f little, -to, e* apg |(^,tto 

■ ^wTth that'u^tneM^tint which ItoVes^diitent' iiow* tm 

'instrument eo greet* ra the burin. Qafftf 
• to engraver, tiurt hetosirted on Ctowtis giving Urn double tiie 

F j^^PhiUppe Lebas *« of * warm, 
and 1 singularly impultivo’ nature, ;^t 

thought of getting married; and'4*'^'#*'T* rWff> 
eoddsaly fftwA 
Jrae.. He wra etot^t by ■ 
her home, pwpOMdt »*• 
only on Impdtytoet h« found to* rate,. 

■elf. This yaung wemen’e Wl 
marriage with W»« «to • v«W M— 
their toy wra twuW*4 by «Jtw olr 
they had no ohUdW®. Whett 11—- 
eav « I acted exactly lit© a young man without thought. I gave 
my 1 .wife laoe, diamonds, and fine dresses. The day after^my 
marriage I had no more money. This made me serious. Within*; 
savins anything, X took the diamonds and lace in my bet-bo* out f ; 
“L the street and sold all. When I came back, I .bowed the 
money to my wife, and said, « My dear few ^ 1 

have sold all your finery, but I have .got money. lam going .to 
.Id it in copper plates. Be patient, keep up my courage. Irak 
nothing but tiie time to finish a few plates and bringthemort, 
and I pwmito to give you hack wito interest what I have ttoen 
from you to-day, without your having had tbe time to tojoy it, 
lkentmvworl I tout myself up. I fagged away at the oopper 

f/aiptorW t9bw 

affairs, and swept her own staircase. In a atot WJ | *>»»<* 
myeelf In a potion n °i on, y bs give ber back what I bai takea 
fro^ ber, butto he useful to her to every way, and pWWW for ber 

^’^aeqube'tbe fortune whlch be desired to make for the mieof 
lito hb mother;!Irtow bit upon tiie idea of wtablitoioga 

' iff, ■^gravcg—heoouting a dealer, to fart- Th is reguirad 
. him , 'to open a *obooL. 

S^&^Swbomle sawany signs oft 


j of 
nvi* timt 
ishra would often 
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With »n infinity of tact tad jndgmsat he toon *»w what tach om 
of hit pupil* Wat fit for. Hi employed them all, etch la hla 
peculiar way, and the beet multi ensued. He wa* an excellent 
master of a school. He encouraged tome by steady and well- 
directed praise, others by ironical laudation, being a great master 
in the art ,of flattery and joking. If a young man Bhowed any 
signs of: being pleased with himself, Lebas complimented him, 
embraced him .warmly, and sent him nway overwhelmed With 
delight, Until the moment when his comrades explained the true 
character of the perfidious flattery of Lebas. So pupil ever allowed 
lebas to embrace him twice. The school was large and well 
attended. There were out-door soholars and hoarders, that is, 
pupils whom Lebas fed, lodged,. and taught gratuitously; they, 
however, giving him their time. * While amusing the class by his 
f an and humour, he also set them an example of unwearied 
activity, worked every day until five or six o’clock in the evening, 


tbs na r ne of the master, and the usual address of the dcsler : 

A Pewit, e&es if. Lebat, RuedeUt Harpt, ifaiten du FaymHer, 
A U Ron Rouge” " Lebas," soys Watelet, “quite convinced 
that the number of connoisseurs is very small, thought thst the 
artist whose name is ofteneet seen in print is the best, and the repu¬ 
tation he aoquired proved that he was correct. But it would have 
been more solid had he acknowledged only those pieces which he 
engraved himself,'or, at all events, whioh he had touched up after, 
his best pupils." It must be allowed, however, that his piquante 
and delightful touoh gave lift, movement, and grace to even the 
worst productions of his pupils. At all events, such is the opinio# 
of good judges, and especially of Watelet. * 

In art, as In everything else, reputation brings money. ' Madame 
Lebas saw the prediction of her husband verified. Opulence ftll 
upon the house commenced under such humble auspices. But 
Lebas, a true artist, naturally disinterested and generous, used his 



without ever leaving off those merry characteristics U mind and 
language, which were the most marked features of his character. 

Assisted by so many arms, the impatient engraver was able to 
undertake and carry out many very vast operations, inch as. 
u The Bains and Monuments of Greece," with the text of Land-; 
the large views of Flanders after Teniers; the battles and oamps of 
the Emperor of China; the festivals, rejoicings, and illuminations 
of the city ofJEavre,. at the time of due visit which Louis XV. 
paid to it: the vignettes for the Paris breviary ; and other series 
of engravings, some of which, it must be said, seemed rather 
publishers’ speculations than works of art. Those speculations 
succeeded. Lebas soon saw himself at the head of a# extensive 
house, which had connexions and correspondent* all over Europe. 
The engraving trade was inundated by, pictures bearing the name 
ofLshas.' Imndlcapes and historical subjects, geographical charts, 
subjects I from natural history, fire-works and public festivals, 
theatrical decorations, vignettes, frontispieces and tail-pieces for 
book^iiiE mUing out of the numerous school of Lebas, and bearing 


fortune without precaution, without care, and without order, as 
many men -do who have no children, and who believe themselves 
beyond tits reach of want. Too witty, too impulsive to become a 
business mail, Lebas, if he sold a picture on credit, took a sots ot 
it on a stray ploy of paper, whioh he was sum to loss before the 
day was over. If he accepted a bffii he never thought of entering 
Uhi a book, and was In the habit of being startled by the sudden 
presentation of the forgotten document. One day, when, se nsual, 
he had been surprised by one of these bills, he asked the bearer to 
give him till the next day. The creditor replied by a threat of pro¬ 
testing the MU., Lebas rose in a towering pnseion, seised the 
creditor, pvt him down by mein force is an arm-chair, looked him 
in the room. and .rushed out in dippers and dressing-gown. In 
half-£a-h<h£r he returned, having borrowed the money of a friend. 

, Ttl'BbfifUty .of Lebas mas inexhaustible, and assumed various 
dtn ms forma. HU generosity was diown particularly to wrists. 
Hav&g mseffar sailed to sss*tel*««|>s-|*a6l»r of am* reputation, 
nmned/Lteroix; he. found. hinjOIasd abort of mossy. Presently. 
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Lebae smm tad went awuy, returning, however, alter a Hurt parted, 
under pretence of haring teat something. Ht looked about along 
time for Ike article, and took the opportunity of putting down a 
packet of look. Lacroix having recovered, went round to Lebae, 
and epoke to him of hie money debt, and especially of hie debt of 
gratitude. , • 

" I don’t really know what you mean,” said Lebae quietly, aad 
changed the conversation, 

After having published hie “ Works of Mercy,” “ The Prodigal 
Son,” “ The Chemist,” “ The Black Pudding Maker,” and other 
subjects, from Teniers, which are really masterpieces of the engraver's 
trt, Lebas wee compelled, as he himself relates, to give up the manner 
of Audran—that beautiful and warm manner which showed even 
the clamminess of painting—to create one more expeditious and 
more in oneoaanoe ditb the taste of the public. This concession 


like the pencil in the hand* of one drawing. Pres from all the 
caprices, which, In the biting of aquafortis, ^may deteat more or lew 
the intention of the artist, the dry point, by its movement, its sup¬ 
pleness, its shades of lightness or energy, perfectly expresses the 
will of tire engraver—his way of comprehending and feeling—his 
individuality, in fact, Wielded by Lebas, the sharp graving tool 
has done wonders. 1 It has produced unexpected results—inflexions 
foil of elegance and grace, and, to uso a strong word, full of wit. 
This style, of which he was almost the inventor, Lebas made uso * 
of with success in his agreeable pictures after the Flemish, Dutch, 
and French painters, which, by their great variety and number, 
astonished and enchanted all amateurs. They were landscapes 
from Teniers or Buysdael, portraits of Berghem, his “Four 
Hours of the Day;” oavalry halts of Wouvermans, his “Italian 
Hunt,” his " Milk Potlittle landscapes from Von Ostade, his 



ItOOHUOIIT.—»H0H A PAISTIK8 DY VAX MR KKB. 


was a weakness; the more so that Lebas could not plead necessity 
as an excuse, and because, moreover, so superior sn artist ought 
to have sought to fom public teste than to have bowed to 
it. Bat, by great good fortune, Philippe Lebae, when changing his 
r» mw, took up another quite ae good, though rather more super- 
flotel. Before him, the dry point (that la, to aay, the point eating 
on the unde copper) bad only been used for some light demi-tinter 
aad even ft* this very rarely. Bembranflt alone had made use of 
this process with Ms ordinary genius. Lebas used this style of 
work; and perfected it te each a degree that he engraved whole 
skies, however oeteured they might he,- with the dry point, and 
sneeeoded even in tendering the shades of hie figures by uniting, 
when necessary, a dashing rigour with a tfeanliaeai which^ad in 

if, r nthfaff qtifmfltftfww flff triiff. 

•Fim drypointis, of all styles of engraving, that which beet 
realises the conception'and idea of the engraver. " fit Ida hand* it te 


11 Dutch Familyfamiliar soenes by Chardin ; and love-mak¬ 
ings in swings and in bowers, by Lancrei. He gave, too, •“ The 
Early Morn,” of Karel Dujardin j “ Bay break,” by Vandenreldej 
the landscapes and water-pieces of the great Claude, and “The 
Seaports ” of Joeepli Vernet ,' 

To each of these masters Lebas gave a character and vitality., 
He wee free and Off-hand with Teniers, mannerist with Isutoret, 
piquant With Berghem and Dqjardin, soft with Vandervelde, liquid 
with Wouvermans; he imitated the precision and firmness of 
Chardin; he rendered what weTe called the fouilUt (the dark 
fights) of Boucher, and made them much more agreeable in the 
engraving than they ever were in the original picture. He 
engraved, aftep Claude, two of the masterpieces of the Louvre, 
“ The Ancient Fort gf Meson*,** tad “ The Village Howard.” He 
showed Mrfisdfc in this epse perhaps, less broad,’less grand than 
Wooiett -, but it te remarkable that, oh the present occasion, he 
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thought fit to temper the habitual coquetry of hi* point, introduced 
much style into hi* meaner, and reached a rich tone of harmony, 
if not the intensity of effect which Wnolott had obtained. 

The fire hundred pieces engraved by Lelnta—an enormous and 
almost incredible figure, when we reflect that they are pieces 
engraved with the burin and the sharp graving tool - did not pie- 
vent him giving himself to pleasure, to the cultivation of the world, 

' nor from shining there by tile liveliness of his fancy and the exu¬ 
berance of his Hpirita. Tins amiable temiierament was combined 
in him with a trim sense of the dignity of the arts and his own 
self-respect. M. Ilocqnet, his friend, quotes many examples of this. 
A iady of the court, of distinguished rank, begged him to give les¬ 
sons to her son, at the same time taking every due care for the 
young man. Lebaa consented; but having perceived, from tho 
very first lessons, tlmt ha was made to wait, and that the young 
nobleman often only came in to give his master a cachet,* paid 
f>r very dearly, was by far too delicate to receive money he did not 
earn. Having one day noticed in the ante-chamber a valet with a 
very pleasing countenance, he ordered him to announce him in the 
mother’s apartment. “ Madame,” said he on entering, " I wish 
you to allow me, when Monsieur the —— is not prepared or not 
inclined to take his lesson, to allow me to give it to this young 
man,” pointing to tile lackey; “ I shall then, not lose my time, 
nor will yon, m&dame, lose your money ; and as your lackey will 
take lessons much oftener than his master, he will derive more 
advantage than him, and will soon know enough for Monsieur the 
——- to continue his studies under him, and learn all that you 
appe&to wish he should learn.” The proposition of Lebas was 
received as he anticipated, and the master took his leave of his 
noble pupil. 

A few years before his death, a noble lord having lent him a 
picture to engrave, Lebas, when tire plate was finished, asked 
permission of the proprietor of the original to dedicate the produc¬ 
tion to him as a testimony of his gratitude. The reply he received 
was, that permission was granted to him on oondition that the 
affair "cost nothing to the person who accepted the dedication. “ I 
will make a present to Mouseigneur,” said Lebas, “of the right to 
call'himself the proteotor of artists; arid will give him an enjprav- 
ing frgroed with his amis, and twelve .copies as a proof of his title!” 
ITioghty with the great, Lebas was delightful with Ws equals and 
with the humble, In'their company, he laughed at bis obscure birth; 
and . if he took upon himself to criticise the wig of a visitor or the 
hair of a portrait, he would add in the simplest tone jxisaible ; “I" 
know something about it; I am the son of a hairdresser." * 

Portraits were not in the style of Lehas. He was, in general, 
rather weak in them. That of the painter Cases, which he exe¬ 
cuted for his reception to the Academy in 1750, did not merit the 
reception it met with. If was the custom at that time to require, 
that candidates who presented themselves to he received in the class 
of engravers, should weente the portraits of two academicians, the 
plates of those received being the property of the Academy. Lebas 
competed for the prise, and sent the two portraits of Jacques Cases 
(after Aved) and of Robert Lorraine, after Drouais. But Lebaa 
failed in his attempt, less from the errors of his burin than from 
the imprudence of his tongue. Some words imprudently uttered by 
him with regard to an academician, were repeated to this person by 
an officious friend, such as are always 1o lie found j so that on the 
day of arbitration oar academician made a bitter criticism on tbe 
work of Lebas, and by chance found in his pocket a burin, with 
which to touch np and demonstrate the defects. According to this 
impartial critic, the engraving had too many faults; and it was 
really like tho coolness and impudence of M. Jacques Philippe 
Lete to”have said the day before to his pupils: “To-morrow, 
gentlemen, you will be received at the Academy l” go Lebas 
was rejected, but not without violent protestations from the 
minority. Dumont le Remain went so far as to say, that he 
should like to see a pencil put into the hands of ahy of those gen- 

re It is usual fn France, when yeu take festftis at so much a 
Icieou, to boy of the professor so many caeJmts or medals, w fetch 
-yen give to him one at a time. When you Have no more, you 
renew the supply. The same is done in oatwg-hoiuei, where * 
diminution in price is made on twenty dinners, 


tletnen and Lehas. He was certain that the engraver would heat 
them all. 

It was thirteen years after this failure that our artist presented 
himself again. This time the Academy departed from its ordinary 
rules in favour of Lebas; and, instead of two portraits of acade¬ 
micians, they gave hita as his trial-engraving the pretty picture ot 
Lincret, known as “La Conversation Glalante.” t The picture is 
well knowo, and as much admired. What brightness, what fresh¬ 
ness, what ti nneparenoo! It seems to have been dashedoff under 
an earnest impulse of enthusiasm, without hesitation, fatigue, or 
doubt—a very labour of love. Tho somewhat fantastic trees of 
Laneret, transported by him from the gardens of Watteau, were 
executed boldly by Lebas with his point, as the painter bad grouped 
and massed them with his brush. 

Received unanimously in 1743, Jacques Philippe Lebas obtained 
tho following year the brevet of engraver to tho king's cabinet. In 
1771 he was elected “councillor of the king in his Academy,” and 
also received, with the pension of 500 hvres, granted by Louis XV. 
to Laurent Cars, who had not lived to enjoy it. Nothing was jaw 
wanting to raise the name of Lebas with foreigners. The reissip 
prince of Deux-l’ants and tbe king of Sweden attached him to 'their 
courts as engraver, aud gaye him tho title. 

Lehas was often accused, and not without propri*ty, of executing 
his plates in the same way that people painted fiwis—that is to .say, 
with the assistance of several artists frilly up to cadi speciality of 
style. One did the heads, another the draperies, another the haul* 
scape. This was true in the case erf a great many plates, to which 
Lebas put his double signature as ah artist and as an engraver. 
He himself groaned over this custom, of which he regarded himqelt 
as by no means the inventor; and he sought to eorreetthe eVil 
effects of it by ranking his pupils apply'to different hrNtohts 
of art. He had, moreover, quite sufficient tact to gee' their pat' 
ticular aptitude of style,and always showed them models of masters 
who could l>e imitated without peri), reminding them always of tlfS 
words of the French table-writer: 4 

“ L’excmpie eat un dangerous leurre: . 

Oh la gulps a passC, le moucheron dement*.” £ 

During Ms whole life, Lehas was on the beet terms with artiste, 
learned men, and men of letters: Voltaire, of whom Madame 
Lebas requested as a favour same pit rickets Jbf the first repre¬ 
sentation of “Merope,” sent hertioketafor the best boxes, Haying 
that he owed this mark of respect'to a oem*ad». ’ Jrsgajrmjui 
intimately connected with many'.artists, especlntlywitb Ohardfri, 
after whom he engraved four pieces so much sought afiernow- 
o-days: “ The Morning Toilet,” “ Good Education,” “Out Draw¬ 
ing Lesson,” “Economy.” One day, when he went to *sU oh Ids 
frioud Clhardin, he found him in hie workshop before tht plotora hf 
a dead hate, which he had just finished painting. “MhouM like 
very much to have that picture,” said Mm*; T 'httjw 

got no money.” “ That can be arranged,” said Chardin 1 *‘ysp 
have got a waistooat on there that tkkto my fluey vary much.” 
“ Done! Take the waistcoat 1 (Vapour tm »Mt«.')”cHed«£ehat. 
He immediately striped off his coat, threw the waistcoat on a chair, 
and walked off with tho picture under his arm. 

We must not omit to B quote, among tho friends of the painter, 
Cochin, who, before being the friend at Lehas, had been hit pupil, or 
at least his assistant. For a long time Cochin had gone to work 
every morning at Lebaa’* unknown to his father, whom he allowed 
to think that he had Just begun his day, when he had already 
gained his throe francs by two hours early work. At a later perk d 
the younger Cochin made himself a name in literature, by writing on 
the subject of art. He hod acquired great influence, and a powerful 
home, When it was determined to engrave “The Ports Of France,” 
which Vernet had painted for the king, Cochin was charged with 
the undertaking. He confided the whole of them to LChas, reserv¬ 
ing to himself tho right of touching up Hie pistes and sharing the 
profits. We read at th* bottom of several Of thO plates, Lsim Cl 
tMvhs JUitts tocii seidpsmmt/ But the most intimate friend of 

r $ Works or Eminent MUsters, y<d, i. p l<ty. * 

% Example is a dangerous lure i where the wa»p has ptssfd t)u> 
ghat sticks. 





Lebas WM Descftmpi, tUe author of “The IA»» of Flemish Paint¬ 
ers.” A confidant of the domestic quarrels, he «u always the 
mean* of making peace in the family. Our readers should 
peruse in the Memoirs of M. Heequet, already alluded to, the 
sets and deeds of this jealous husband, who bad no excuse to he 
so; and, above all, a certain adventure which amused the pupils 
of Lebas for a very long time. Uneasy about some of his wife's 
walks and journey* in the town, our Frenoh husband rushed one 
day out into the street, called a cab, and dashed after his wife in 
his matsung costume, which was none of the most complete. The 
cab, instead of following the oarriago in which Madame was, fol- 
, lowed another, which woe taking a worthy abbe to .the Marais. 
The coach stopped, the abbfi got out, the jealous husband rushed 
furiously into tho house which he believed his wife to have entered, 
abused the concierge, made a horrible nffise, sailed for his wife, 
tmrst open a door and fell upon the unfortunate abbe, who, seeing 
the angry artist in a very simple ntglitji, burst-out laughing in 
his face. 

The admirable woman and devoted wife, Madame bebas, died in 
1781. Her husband, who was then seventy-four years of age, was 
profoundly affected by her death. At au age when oge wants 
repose, he for the font time felt annoy&noes, afflictions, discou¬ 
ragements, and distress. His undertaking, the figures of “ The 
Histqry of France," which required considerable advances of money, 
had placed him in great pecuniary difficulties. The wilful slowness 
of Moreau the younger, with whom he was on cold terms, in giving 
hftt drawings for this work, which was brought down only to 
Louis IX,; the necessity ho was under of leaving the house where 
his wife had jast died, after living there forty-five years; all com¬ 
bined to overthrow the oourageous old man, and he died. This 
event took place in 1783, juet as it became evident that his 
■" History of Fraace ” was a great success. 

Amid all the annoyances of his last days, he still had seme 
remnant of his old fan and humour. “In 1782,” says Heequet, 
" we were at the Trianon. We were in the apartment of Madame 
the Princess of Montbazon, whose wiadows opened npon a little 
garden with water and fountains, where the dauphia.was walking, 
or rather sgrried about, by his attendants. The little prince having 
stopped befog the window. Lobes began, by making faces, swelling 
out pig (Whs, and striking tN» with his hands, to make the 
ohild lfggh, It V»» hinted to hup that these demonstrations were 
not ftfggtfoli oou^daiwg the rqnk' of the child J Lebas imme¬ 
diately j j li H n jl «®4 j addressed the he?*’ 

J resumptive to .the throne, ffo) was bnt one year old: ‘I am 
aegueS Ph||tot$^|k.||ur|p#^nd pen«lgn$r Of y<mr grandfather. 
I «Si' Wi < toMng w* gfaudsau 

#* wmgh ti> take 

rni iTnir Ofti ill ^Mpinfnii^fir ufitofihtsL tit? chid rhnwpd, by 

fobs? »Wf» 

me^^T&ennlJar, in the ye»*lY.(17fifo, the ffatlana! 
Library purchased the collection of the works of Lebas, made by 
Heequet, for the sum of £120. It is a very valuable part of the 
riches of that great and admirable institution, which, with many 
defects, is so superior in many other things to our British Museum. 
We have the more readily tflhl the story of Lebas’s life—he whose 
narao is put to so many engravings with \fhieh connoisseurs are fami- 
Uar-rbecause bis life has saaroely ever been written. In fact, the 
materials have only reoently been discovered to exist, since the revo- 
intion of .18 48, when some of the eminent uterary men who took 
a part in that demonstration obtained access to pertain of the 
archives which had been juried and fort. t» the world from the 
careiessnass ami Mgligsnc* qf oertifitt Wftiee, Bryan say* of him : 
y A orietotedFrunoh engraver, who hwfeft a considerable number 
Of piauas, axasnted inan excellent manner. Be was born at Paris 
in 1708, Was instructed in the art of engraving by N. Tardieu, ai»d 
was one of the most ingenious artists of hiq time. He excelled in 
landscapes and small figures, whiob, he. touched, with ignite spirit 
and neatness. He avgiW himself mtiob of the freedom and 
facility, of etching, which he harmonised in an admirable manner 
with the graver Mpt dry point. The popularity .of ju* works pro¬ 
cured him a namter of gpfeeiara, whose talent* were employed in 
advancing tbu »lalb|t :Whiid) he afterwards finished wfi published 


with his same. Hi* prints after Teniers are more than a 
hundred,", ■ ? 

He Was a very great mas in his way, and deserves a niche amid 
the many who have a claim to a place in tho wide world-history of 
art, which is of all oountries, even more Ilian literature, because 
art requires no translation. The eyes and the heart are alone 
required for us to comprehend, and feel its bcaaties. It is an 
excellent and notable sign of the times that art is understood and 
appreciated.” . 

A PICTURE. 

FllOJg, A OORRESl'ONDEKT. 

Some, Jwne, 1854. 

Donnm my residence in this city, about which cling siu-h memo¬ 
ries of the past—memories of conquest, of war, of terrible struggles 
for the world’s mastery—and whinh is yet the centre of so muoh 
that is important, I have become acquainted with very many facts 
which, if all recorded, would be worthy of a volume. I am fond 
of wandering about into the darker alleys of this “city of the soul,” 
this “mother of dead empires,” this “Niobe of nation*,” which 
stands 

“ Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe j" 

and, though glad at times to mix with the gay throng that crowded 
the halls of princes, prelates, and bankers, 1 have sought, according 
to my usual characteristics, as much as possible to iujpiate myself into 
the mysteries of humble life. I have never neglected art, thal.study 
whloh, of all others, repays so well the labour and time bestowed 
on it; and tiiouglf I have not, with Coleridge, experienced “an 
acute feeling of pain on beholding the frescoes of Raphael and 
Michael Angelo," because they owe their preservation solely to tire 
durable material on which they are painted, I have studied them 
with earnest love. In fact, my days have bpen spout, andwould 
bo still, but that I am about to leave for Ploreuct t in marvelling at 
the beauties of painting and sculpture 1 seearound sue—my even- 
ings ip wandering in Home and the outskirts ip search of studies of 
manners. I aim, in fgy avtiutie productions, ftf tjjq Style of OStafift 
* or Cuyp, rather than (bat of our Titian. It was iu owmaquonoe of 
this feeling of mine that { met tgr(||h ga adventure which I pSIpof«J 
recording at a future time on my canvas—th* move, that jt hgs 8 
eonueakm With a gowtgpniw, fch therefore, interesting. , 

I had efttondecl my walk to sosiu distance one evening, the 
night came pa suddenly while I was wrapped ip omitemplationi ssd,; . 
tawing 1 so»r«tiy k««W whore 1 was. I 

.before me th# win* of. an. old fow«f t whfoh vMlfo • 

tauee I was gram .pome'-, a-4 yy|| folt ItHti# of fodHffo 

my wgy. ' I w, f* sufoefoutiy for with 0 «•?„ *° trust fo ; 

»guide,,Jyqt;I sot.off, as 

minutes 1 had lost my way. I ooi^Tsiioafe' ^lian, and could have 
asked the road, but there was nobody to ask. This made mo reflect 
on the sage remark, that a man may lx: a fool iu many languages, 
and I said many things to myself which were of a nature scarcely 
worthy remembering. I endeavoured to perauado myself that I 
was on tho right road, but it was of no avail; so at last I stood 
still and looked around. I was near a ruin, whose 
" Broken arches, black as night,” 

just allowed a glimmer of departed day to peer through them, and 
show me a little of the scene around. 

I soon found that I was also near a little stream, as I heard, not 
by the roar of waters from the headlong height, but by the genii# 
rippling of the tiny waves. 1 began to suspect that I really difi. 
not knew where I waft. I stood still. The scene was new to me; 
and yet, at sight of that pile of ages long ago, as the light began to 
stream from star ah.d planet on oriel, buttress, and scroll, I 
suspected I had seen the place before from a distance. My eyes 
began to aoeustom themselves to the gloom, awl presently I dis¬ 
tinctly: saw. ft tod of rude hut, each *s are commonly bnilt in out- 
efmwrway plaiws if Roman peasants. 

I ah pttoe fifit fatigtfo. Bofort I had never thought of if, bat 
now kung#i!, -tiiirat, and w«wfoe|w,' MW all nporme at ones* 
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The hut was below me in a kind of hole, end I had to deioend 
some rude steps to this.dwelling, perhaps purposely concealed, for 
what I knew, and I conjectured hardly safe for any one who had 
with him aught to" lose. But 1 had nothing to lose, and on that 
score was easy. My dress was plain, 1 wore a blouse and cap, 
and my shoes Were heavy and rudely fashioned. Still I clutched 
my stick as I turned to the hut, and approached a side whence 
came a light. 

• “ Is there any one at home ?” said I, in a loud and, 1 hope, 
cheerful tone. 

“Si, signor,” cried a rough and rather harsh voice, . “What 
do you want! Who arc you 1” 

“1 am hungry, tired, and thirsty; and 1 am an English 
traveller and artist, studying nature, whf'has lost his way.” 

There was a dead silence for a moment—a silence I could feel, 
but not understand. 


head, and altogether a pretty simple face that might have been 
little noticed but for her eyee. They Were of that deep, dreamy 
cast which strikes the painter because they tell a tale of sorrow, or 
regret, or hope; at all events, always indicate some pafcdeu 
which it ia useful for him to study. 

My attention, however, was colled away by my supper, of which 
I partook freely; all the while, however, casting glanoes towards 
the young woman, who was absorbed, I began to fancy, by some 
memory of the past. 

“ Ton seem partial to Englishmen,” I said at last, addressing 
the old man. 

“ We have no oanso to be,” grumbled he in a half good- 
natured tone. 

“ Hush I” said the girl, rising- and standing erect, her right 
hand held out;—this’isThe instant I hope to seise in my picture— 
“ hush, father 1 Do you not remember it was thus he oame ? 
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“ Welcome I” then exclaimed a voioe—a voice of touching sad¬ 
ness and melancholy. “Welcome, stranger: no Englishman waa 
ever turned from this door,” 

I was, I confess, a little startled by this reply, but certainly 
more gratified than startled; and 1 advanced- to the open door and 
entered the hut. It was only a hpt, a poor, mean building with 
one room, as I at fitst thought, and three occupants. There was 
an aged ptir, still active and healthy, in the dress of peasants, and 
a young woman, not for from thirty, of handsome, yet melancholy 
mien, on whom my eyes were the more fixed, that she examined 
me with a curiosity and anxiety quite punful to behold. She then 
sat down by a table, and gazed with a vacant look at the walk H 
X thought, it bring dark, and the place illumined faintly by a sorry 
taro. 

old people gave me a Stool, and I had lriedk to examine the 
yd^f wofnin while they prepared a frugal meal of bread a6d 
Cheese "and wine, with acme grapes, always -fttanne. She vn 
dark, with black hair, black eyes, a small bat well-shaped fort- 


Xt was a dark and gloomy uigbt, and be had lost his way; do yon 
not remember IV.... 

Well, cati (pirn, I think I should remember it,” replied the 
father. 

“ To what doss your daughter allude!” said I; “if X may be 
eo indiscreet as to ask.” 

The young woman seised the lamp, and holding It dew to As 
wall, bade me look. I row Quickly and gased at the plaos cm the 
wall Indicated by her, and then 1 saw, to my utter amaaement, a 
delirious little oU painting, representing a youim miu of fair and 
delienfA feature* beside a dark-eyed beauty, Which IttisBy recog¬ 
nised as the holder of the lamp fat her younger days. It was a 
perfootllttle gem, and ostomabed ate e® much X could not.atjtrrt 
Speak,{ bg* presently the peasant girl calming down, I resumed 
my .*eit ; rind entered into conversation with her. And she told me 
h$r story, I suppose, beoauw my lip* had Imparted.;to,her the 
hetiMtinfaff. Mrth In tim lindofhiamigla. ; 

Xt was about ten years bsfijte that a yoaihful traveller lost his 
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way under somewhat similar oireumstaaoes to my own, aud sought 
shelter in the same hut, where then dwelt Francises Patrana and 
her parents. He was a gentle hut enthusiastic youth, who felt 
grateful at onoe for the hospitality offered and accepted. He spout 
the evening in conversation, chiefly with the young girl, and went 
away next day, promising to return. He did return, though they 
did not expect it, and so often that it soon became clear lie was 
smitten with the charms of the young girl. His visits were dis¬ 
couraged. He cared not. He painted the hut at first, and then, 
after some coaxing, the yonng girl, who began to take a deep iutereat 
in him. 

At last he offered his hand and his heart. A romantic and 
fervent spirit, he knew only that she was beautiful and good. She 
was uneducated, hut that was a delightful thing for young love to 
remedy. He was refused at first, because‘of the difference of 
religion ; but his earnest and sincere eloquence overcame all diffi¬ 
culties, and it was finally settled that the whole party should at an 


them, and not a single stumbling-block stood in the way of their 
great happiness. How she longed to Bee the happy fend he 
painted in such glowing colours! and how he too desired, with 
pride and joy, to he the' being who should open up to her its 
beauties and its new graces ! 

To marry in. Borne was difficult, if not impossible. Every pre¬ 
paration was then made for their departure. At last the letter 
came, and all was ready. Just then he died. He was of a 
delicate, frail nature, and caught a fever, against which youth 
laboured in vain. He died, and left behind him one who, * 
though not his widow, because she had not been his wife, yet 
was determined to he in everything his relict on this earth. She 
saw him to his lonely grave, and returned to her hut saddened, 
blighted, hopeless, and yet—for he had conquered all her prejudices 
—hopeful of another world, where they must meet again. 

She kept bis picture, that one, and the lesson-books he had given 
her; hut she touched them no more; the chord was snapped that 
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early period emigrate to England, and there the young couple 
should be united. The old people heard the plan at length with 
complacency, and the youthful artist wrote 'fMdo his homo for 
money to return. 

All went well. He painted and taught. The young girl was 
apt and willing, and she learnt to read and write, and imbibed 
much knowledge from her enthusiastic lover. His studies were 
now confined to nature. He was .always near the ruin, and it was 
in the hut In whioh I was listening to the tale that he painted his 
pioture, which gave unbounded delight to all parties. And there 
it was, too, that she conned over her books, her grammar, and her 
little elementary works—a very school-girl in earnestness and 
devotion. 

And' he was never tired of teaching, nor she of learning. It 
must have been a pleasant and cheerful thing to see that couple, so 
attached, so earnest, so single-minded, pursuing their mttthal tasks; 
lie, yearning and battling for feme, she, for simple knowledge. 
And the time passed so pleasantly all the while, for all smiled on 


made them musical. And yet I saw with what veneration she still 
regarded them. All efforts to make her change, to induce her to 
wed, were useless ; she was the bride of the departed, and as such 
she solemnly announced herself to her parents. They comhated 
her will in vain. She would not he comforted, and would not he 
left. 

And thus I found her and a subject for my pencil, which, if I 
can over realise, I am sure will place my name in some little niche 
where the smaller specimens of art may find shelter. And there I 
left her next day, much moved by meeting with one to whom she 
could speak unreservedly of the lover who had been dead ten yean, 
and yet whom she looked on with such freshness of memgry. I 
saw her no mote, my stay in Borne being but short; but I write 
this harried letter to record the deep impression the eeene made 
.on me. 

Perhaps I should have rather told of the seven-hilled city's pride, 
of what remains VSsides the cypress and the owl, of broken thrones 
and temples 5 hut thus is It ever with me j one little hit of nature 
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makes me forget all the glories of the greatest art, because it moves 
my heart. Not that I despise the mighty monuments of times past, 
but that real life moves me more deeply alien it presents itself to 

me in mieli a form, and especially—egotist that 1 am I.when it 

comes wrapped round in the enchanting witchery of a subject for a 
picture. * 


'AN ARTIST'S IDEA OF CONSTANTINOPLE AND 
ENVIRONS. * 

Tub East has always been the peculiar ground of the artist. Thence 
lie lias draw u his most rich materials. Martin, and Turner, and 
many others have made us familiar with mneh that is great and 
splendid in the fields and hills of Orient, now to Ini made further 
familial' ns the scene of military operations. It is pleasing, how¬ 
ever, to turn from the terrible st ivies of “ our own correspondent,” 
narrating all the horrors of war, starvation, and eliolera, to the 
views of an artist. Mr. P. Ifervc visited the land some time back 
as a portrait painter, and brought hack, not oilly rich sketches of 
the country, but communicated much pleasing information. 

Re visits the place to paint: and hence it is natural that lie 
should tell ns, that though there are few spots in Europe which 
have railed forth more panegyrics than the charms of the B-spliorus, 
yet the reality far surpasses all preconceived ideas. The position, 
the very sensation that you are between the extreme points of the 
great divisions of the globe known as Asia and Europe, is enough to 
rouse the mind to a certain degree of enthusiasm. It is hard to say 
on which side most beauty lies. 

V’ou gaze on palaces of the purest white inarlde, with doors of 
bronze and gilded cornie.es, toll minarets; rising with chaste and 
taper elegance beside the round and massive tower, light trellises, 
shaded terraces, latticed windows, all savouring of mystery and 
romance. Then you turn from .the present to the past, as your eye 
catches ii sight of the heavy castlo3 of other times, with their gloomy 
turrets frowning on each other from the opposite banks as they pee*, 
up 111 solitary grandeur—here a fantastic and ephemeral style of 
architecture, there a heavy massive line of solid walls and lofty 
towers, which raise their proud heads on high. 

Every form of habitation is to be found in the Bosphorus, from 
file habitation of the peasant to the palace of the monarch. There 
il the lowly ftltifltthiui’s shed, formed of a few planks, pitched up 
and plastered together with mud and clay, with a hole to creep in 
anti a hole to look out from, the waves oft dashing against its base; 
and the rain entering Its roof; whilst not far off stands the Sultan's 
gorgeous palace, Where tlic sculptor’s art is profusely displayed, 
where hud# painting and the richest oorved work unite their 

f Sfa tm Ktforfi the splendid monument of Uttoraau pride, and its 
Bled idi^e Walts; its granite balustrades, its porphyry columns, 
gfoWhdd by U resplendent orescent of gold. Alt this may 
outrage the pure and classic eye of the chaste architect, for we 
know that it is in bad taste; hot the effect is most brilliant and 
imposing; and as there is a succession of these palaces on either 
shore, when the sun shines upon them, it produces one dazzling 
blaze of eastern magnificence. 

But art alone has not lent enchantment to the view. It is not 
possible for us to comprehend, here at home, wliat nature is 
under the 

“ Blest power of sunshine! " 
in a land where it may be truly said, on mauy occasions: 

“ There was not, on that day, a speck to stain 
The azure heaven; the blessed sun alone, 

In unapproachable divinity, 

Careered, shining in his fields of light. 

How beautiful, beneath the bright blue sky, 

The billows heave !- - one glowing green expanse ; 

Save where, along the bending line of shore, 

Such "hue is thrown, as when the peacock's heck 
Assumes its proudest tint of amethyst 
Embattled in emerald glory." 

And SB thislights up a place gifted by natmewfth almost sublime 
charms. It is nature that has given the bold and varied outline, 


the rooky mazes and the myrtle bowers; she it is that gives us that 
gigantic and overshadowing plane-tree, the growth of centuries, and 
the shelter of thousands of men and herds, t,o gaze at and admire. 
See the rugged oak, the spreading elm, the weeping ash, the bright 
sycamore, the dark-green fig, the stately cedar, the orange, the 
lemon, the soft acacia, the trembling aspen, the drooping willow, 
the sable yew, the tall poplar, and, the loftiest of all, leaving every 
other far beneath, the sombre cypress, rears its aspiring stem. 
And then, above, there is the almost bare reck, clad at times by 
the lmrdy pine of the North. 

Ami then, besides these and many other trees, there are fruit- 
trees innumerable. The mulberry and the vine are the most fre¬ 
quent. Tlie latter climbs about the awnings and jialisadoes in all 
directions, and producing?, in almost,all pnvts of the East, a vile 
compound, lias been the fertile source of death in our army. The 
shrubs nre endless ami innumerable ; the laurel, the myrtle, the 
box, the arbutus, and Inurustimm are everywhere to be seen, Of 
the dowers it would lie in vain to attempt to speak. 

Tlie palaces, harems, and villas of the rich Turk less frequent 
now than in Herve’* time - and of tlie foreign merchants, are a 
graceful and pleasing addition to the beauties of nature. Their 
gardens nre perfectly fairy-like in many instances. They sutrontid 
the dwellings, and then go hack, getting Wilder as they ascend, 
until they, too, reach the Itarren oritg; There they rise, terrace 
after terrace, communicating by winding steps, often of marble, 
«ith beds of flowers and dark-green shrubs rising on all bands ; 
and then the bowers, arbours, alcoves, obelisks, kiosks, pagodas, 
fountains, temples, awnings, lattice-worked screens amt trellises. 

Elsewhere upstart the bine cupolas of a mosque; very milch like 
tlie Panopticon in Leicestor-squure, half hid by an Umbrageous 
curtain of trees, except where tlie fluted minarets rlso alongside 
the dark trees. And then from some window peers a fforb-hyed 
firiek girl, watahing the boats as they pass; or an Armenian or 
Turkish lady darts a modest look and drops her eyes j While Turks 
smoke lazily near the water, boats richly carved and gilt float by, 
filled by men in embroidered costumes, though now, in general; 
tlie European garb is alone seen. The boatmen alone preserve 
their old dress. 

Well, and with all this beauty of scenery, with (rttok K gfcjq and 
sHrfti temptations, neither Turks, nor Greeks, nur Armsfataiik, nor 
jflWa, imt tthy other of the mixed and nondescript dwellers in 
fiiikey hart) tlie slightest conception Of art, or Hie slightest ledhtfig 
towards S study of it. file Greeks are very behindhand, they 
neither comprehend music nor (tainting, as the dahlia ih the Inside 
of their churches will readily show. At to musio. Mil* BnUilota 
were once Staging Very sweetly the air of “tl IWattft,’ 1 apt) fill 
Englishman remarked te a Greek friend how Well. they ifid it 
His reply was curimis. “ They sing well indeed ! th# Have feme 
knowledge as to uslfig theft month, init they have it« idea whatever 
of Using their fioies I” it is through the fit#?, thmt*tbt Gttehs 
usually sing. 

These have been many young Greeks sent to Europe to learn 
various accomplishments. Singing and painting they could never com¬ 
pass. We-liave heard Greek singing enough, and the less wo hear for 
tlie future the better. What half u century of civilisation may do we 
know not, but the arts are nowhere in so deplorable a-state as amid 
the ruins of temples and monuments in Greece, in Athens itself; 
and in the country of the Turk, where religion sets its foce against 
every form of the art of paiuting and sculpture. 

The prejudice is wearing away, however, and this—like every¬ 
thing else —denotes that there is a orisis of civilisation about to 
take place. The presence of the allied armies may lie the cause of 
Turkey awaking to real civilisation, literature, and the arts, and 
finally to Christianity—not the Christianity of Greeks and others in 
Turkey, but to the purer Christianity of countries where civilisa¬ 
tion haa gone hand-in-hand with religion. Then may we hope til see 
even high art taking root in a country formed by nature for all that 
is lovely and great, and they too may produce works from which 

•* We gaze and turn away, and know not where, * 

Hassled and drunk with beauty, till the heart 
Heels with its fulness; there—for ever there, 

Chained to the chariot of triumphal art, 

Wt stand as captive, and would not depart," 
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As one indication «f the approach of a better state of things, we 
way mention that, tut the French army in the Fast is accompanied 
by Horace Vemet— whose business is to produce worthy pictorial 
representations of any striking scenes, any remarkable objects, and 
any brilliant exploits that may meet his view—so Omar i’aslia 
has an artist in attendance upon him for a similar purpose, who is 
said to be engaged upon a painting of the siege of Siiistria, that 
glorious struggle in which Turkish valour, assisted and directed by 
the Unglish skill of the gallant Lieutenant Butler aud his friend, 
effectually repelled all tiiu attacks of a Knssinu horde, in spite of a 
great disparity in numbers. It may, perhaps, be some time More 
Omar Pasha’s enlightened views on general subjects and just appre¬ 
ciation of the value of art are shared by the mass of the subjects of 
the Sultan; hut the influence of his example, seconded by the high 
position he deservedly bolds in the estimation of all, must, sooner 
or Inter, bring about this desirable result. 


lBH EXHIBITION OF THE ART UNION. 

Bonn of our readers may smile at the fact of at) exhibition of the 
Art Union of Loudon being included in matter, great part of which 
relates to tin* works of Emkiknt Mas-crus. But the article will 
not lie so irrelevant as it might upon the first blush appear. 

The object of our work is to cultivate amongst all classes in 
England a taste for the beautiful, and the beautiful includes, 
according to the sententious Herman, the good 1 It is not unnatu¬ 
ral, therefore, that any glaring departure from the rules of Taste 
and of Tine Art should be noticed and reproved, for it is by 
reproof that education is promoted, and by the example of the bad 
that the good is inculcated. 

Yery*few people are ignorant of the constitution of the Art 
Union. It is a society, instituted in 3837, and incorporated in 
3ts-Its, having for its object a promotion of the knowledge “and 
love of the lino arts, and their general advancement in the British 
Empire by a wide diffusion of the works of native artists,” and 
also “ the elevation of art and the encouragement of its professors, 
by creating an increased demand for their Works, and an improved 
taste on the part of the public." 

That an institution having so geuepons and so great an aim, 
should have so signally foiled, as this aud other exhibitions vil] 
show, is more to be deplored than jo jip wondered at. Taste 
requires education, and is by no means a were natural production. 
It requires also Umo to grow. It is not to he presumed, that because 
a man or a woman wins a prise at the Art Union, they should 
he sufficiently judges of pictures to select the most meritorious out 
of so many galleries ; and the fortunate prize-holder has the Koyal 
Academy, the British institution, the Society of British Artists, 
the National institution, the Water Colour Society, and the Now 
Association of Painters in Water Colours, to select from. It 
might probably happen that if the fortunate or unfortunate prize- 
holder had only oue gallery to choose from, something like a good 
selection might he made; but under the present system the body of 
prizeholders, with a perverseness which is puzzling, clear the whole 
of the galleries of tlioir dross and refuse. 

It is another unfortunate circumstance that the drawing of the 
Art ljuion takes place very late in the year. Therefore, if there be a 
good picture by a rising artist, prizeholders are pretty sure not to get 
it, because buyers of taste aud of art education have hud the run of 
the galleries before them ; and, moreover, to render, we suppose, 
any collusion between the buyer and the seller impossible, the 
committee of the institute have-'framed their bylaws in such a 
manner that one way be construed into a direct prohibition of the 
prizoholder’z using any judgment other than his own—a good rule 
In some respects, but exceedingly injurious in others. 

Thus it is, that the result is frequently very seriously injurious 
and noxious to British art. Those who have to choose the pictures 
are of ail classes, and the sellers of the pictures are as various. 
Some there are who get a pretty good painting j but the majority 
are so bad, that the effcqt of the gallery to an eye accustomed to 
good aft, is l-eajly very sad’ indeed. But, besides this evil, the 
Art Union has another effect. It disheartens the artist who may be 


very clever, but may have sold his picture, when be sees ope 
with nut a tithe of the talent which he has, get for his produc¬ 
tion a prioe which is preposterously high. Bnt it has a worse ejfecj 
upon the artist who sells his. painting. Having an oye to the Art 
Union prizeholders, ho has put an enormous price ml.Ids produo- 
tiflk, heeatiso he is just as likely to get it as a smaller oue. Judges 
do not buy his pictures -but others do ; and the prizehnider must 
give the full price, or else return pact of it into the reserve fund of 
the society. We happen to knjgw a case, wherein a young artist* 
asked £200 tor a piqjnro exhibited in the Royal Academy, pur¬ 
posely to catch the Art Union prizeholders- a work for which, had • 
a dealer bought, it, he would gladly have taken £50. He so}d his 
picture j and it so elated him, that his works had such prices put 
on them that he never sold any more. He is now in oue of our 
colonies, taking portraits, and gaining a very fair living j bnt a 
great or even a talented artist lie never will be. 

The pictures, also, on account of tiic advertisement which their 
exhibition affords, tu-c obliged to bo exhibited, and therefore to ho 
chosen from exhibitions of tlie current year. ArtistH are not, 
consequently, allowed to paint upou commission ; but, if they were 
permitted to do so, surely something more creditable might he 
obtained. In a word, as a purpose of art education tor the spread 
of taste, this society is a dead failure ; and, although it undoubt¬ 
edly gets rid of a great many pictures, still there is nut one out 
of the ouc hundred and ninety-nine exhibited, for which we would 
give—and we believe there is no professional person in Loudon 
would- -half the price which the artist has obtained for it. From 
this censure tve may, however, except three ; and also the litho* 
graph by Maguire ; and the whole of the statuary models, from 1U5 
to l!)tf, both inclusive. 

A hasty run through the gallery will, we have no doubt, con¬ 
vince the reader of the truth of remarks which, however harsh, 
have for their aim the advancement of art aud the improvement, of 
taste. The society ongjit, without any hesitation, to remodel their 
rules; so that it might' jie an honour, instead of the reverse, to be 
selected by n prizehohjor of the Art Union. 

The present exhibitiojj is Jicld in the rooms of the Buffulk-sttffeet 
Uailcry. In the great room the first pintaile which attracts the 
visitor will be, in aij probability (No. 4), “Common Fare,’’ 
painted by Mr. Sidney Popper, and selected from the Royal Academy 
at the very jarge price of £3137 10s. Mr. Cooper is a first-rate 
artist when corajliit-d with Mr. Lee as a landscape-painter; but in 
“ Common Farej” which represents a group of sheep and a lmlf- 
starved donkey on a common, he, to a certain extent, fails. The 
landscape is unpleasant; the position of the donkey, on the aj»X of 
a hillock in the centre of the picture, hying km prominent; aud the. 
effect is, on the w hole, unpleasant,. 3’arts of tlie picture are unexcep¬ 
tionable ; the sheep are excellently painted. The amount of the 
prize is £250, the (irizeliolder having added tlie remainder. 

(Nn. 13), “ Gipsies leaving the Common,” by E. Williams, Sen., 
for which a gentleman Sus given £60, is a very common specimen 
of a picture manufactured without the slightest attention ki nature; 
vivid i-dours and crude greens being the staple commodity. 

(No. 1»), “A Beene from the Flay of the Hunchback,” by A. J. 
Simmons, Ins, luckily for the artist, fetched All). Had it to be 
sold in any sale to-morrow, il might realise £10. 

(No. 21), “The Lady of Shtvlot,” by R. 8. Laudev, R.S.A., lias 
been chosen from tho new institution at a price of ASO. It hears 
the quotation front Tennyson : — 

“ Bnt in her well she still delights 

To weave the mirror's magic sights.” 

« 

Hut it is in reality nothing but a very pallid specimen of kuiuauitlb 
with a pretty bnt unmeaning lace, looking into a mirror. What 
relation it bears to Tennyson’s mystic poem wo caunot say* 

(No. 22), which hangs jnst below, is a contrast in every par¬ 
ticular. Jt is a sweet landscape, “ Evening on the Itttckno, North 
Wales,” witir a wild dunk flyiug quickly over the still waters of a 
lake. Tlie colour and the feeling are both good. The taste ex¬ 
hibited in th^choice of this daes jpmonr Jo Mr. Alloa. The price 
affixed fey the artist, Mr. Dearie, is tweniy pounds. 

(No, Jffi), *}Qame ail^. Erniti^ by Dnjfield/is a very fine pictuffy 
which tre abtioed, w^en before exhibited. Wo would parjipdUt^f 
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call attention to the painting of the blackcock and the par¬ 
tridge. Mr. Cooper, a ptiseholder of one hundred pounds, has 
selected it. 

<N(|. 28), “A Fishing Village,” from the coast of Normandy, 

1 by J. 'Wilson, jun., for -which Mrs. Saunders has given one hundppd 
and fifty pounds, is a meritorious but by no means a first-class 
painting. 

(No. 81), “The Siesta,” by C. Landseer, exhibits u girl lying 
upon two antique chairs. The position is awkward, and the draw- 
. ing, especially the foreshortening, not welleinanaged; but on the 
whole, the picture is more worthy than niue-tenths of the 
others. 

(No. 31), “The Young Boat-builder,” is so bad,'that it should 
be gibbetted, not exhibited. 

(No. 88), “The Rehearsal of the Village Choir,” by t\ Under¬ 
hill, is the production of one, who, with more time and finish, may 
do much better. The faces of the young girls, whom the music- 
master is drilling, are very sweet ami arch. 

(No. 37), exhibits the sort of picture which is likely to be bought 
by prizeholders. It is of the genteelly pious order. Not that we 
quarrel with simple piety, but with its theatrical exhibition. It is 
called the “ Mother’s Prayer.” A lady with a doll-like face, with¬ 
out one atom of devotion in it, watches over her child iu bed. It 


(No. 68), “ The Youthful Hairdresser,” exhibit* quite a* simple 
au incident; but, from the nature of its treatment, 3a yerylMch 
better. A little girl is nailing the wig on a wooden doll, till stolid 
look of which gives the piece a very comical air. The dress and 
face of the girl are well painted by the artist, Miss M. A. Cole. 

(No. 76), “ Keeping Guard,” by J. Hardy, jun., is interesting 
and well painted, with the exception of the sky, which is exceedingly 
murky and heavy. A dog is watching by some game, which his 
master has deposited near him. g) 

(No. 84), “The Monastic Life of the Emperor Charles V.,” 
exhibits great knowledge of drawing and a good eye for colour and 
arrangement. The present little picture is but a sketch, and some 
crudeness must therefore be pardoned. The picture is decidedly 
the best ten-guinea prize in the exhibition. 

(No. 00), “The Brunette aud the Blonde,” of course being the 
portraits of a pale young lady, aud of another with a Spanish 
eh isolate complexion, is a work by Mr. It. S. Lander, for which ho 
has been lucky enough to get sixty guineas. 

(Mu. 103), “ A Bible Class iu a Scutch Parish School examined 
by a Committee of Presbytery,” is one of those pictures which strike 
yon with two subjects for wonder—the one, that it ever got hung 
iu any gallery; the other, and the greater, that having been hung, 
it ever got sold; the artist mistaking coarse caricature for character, 



JIOUNUUIIT OX THE WATKK. I'HOH A l'AMINC, BV VAN MSB NBEIl. 


is calculated to touch maternal hearts, and we have no doubt 
that Mr. Fisher, iu selecting it, was guided by his female 
friends. 

(No. 46), “Isola die Peseatori,” au Italian landscape, by G. K. 
Hering, is very meritorious. With the exception of a certain 
harshness in the shadows, it leaves little to be wished for. 

(No. 64), “ A Cabin in a Vineyard,” has at leant a great name 
to help it, that of Mr. Uwins. We criticised it in our notice of the 
Boyal Academy. A mother who lias left her children asleep iu the 
cabanc of the garde de vigne, returns to look at them. The figure 
of the mother is somewhat graceful, but beyond that the piotnre is 
unmeaning and lackadaisical. 

(No. 61), “Evening,” by E. Williams, sen., is excessively after 
idle manner of a teaboard In its finish and treatment. It bears a 
great many more marks of manufacture than of study from 


(No. 66), “What shall 1 singf’ instance! one'o£those pretti- 
UOism with little meaning and small skill in execution, which, 
nevertheless, captivate the many. A young lady In a curious 
|l. a mixture of modem and fancy costume, holds a guitar.2a 
” ' and seems to ask the briyolder the question which 
its. It is perftetly unworthy*b»th of the artist and 

purchaser. 


and being content to exhibit a picture without tone, or finish, or 
colour, properly so termod, in it. 

But we will not detain the reader any longer. The water-colour 
department of the exhibition is perhaps a little better tlUMf .that of 
the oil paintings; the bast amongBt them being “A Head of a 
Roman Monk” (No. 186), by Carl Haag, to which we called 
attention in our notice of the Water-colour Society. Mis statuettes 
are much more creditable, especially “ The Dancing Girt reposing" 
(198), and (199) “Xnuoccnce,” after an original-by Foley. 

The print, to which subscribers are entitled next year, Is not 
worthy even of the Art Union; the artist, Mr. J. I . Qhalon, seldom 
producing anything worthy of engraving, and, in this instance, Mr. 
Willmore, the engraver, by no, means doing what he should have 
done. Any one familiar with the works of Woolett will at once see 
what a tremendoue distance there is between the water which he 
represented, buoyant, sparkling, and deep,'and tire heavy graver 
mid point lines of Mr. Willmori!, which lot* like nothing in nature 
and little in art. The thirty wood engravings, illustrative of 
• “UKjdtio Harold,” promise much better; bnt we must decidedly 
register . °ur opinion, that the Art Union Is every year less worthy 
of its position and of the patronage it obtain*. Unless the council 
makes -some very great efforts toward* improvement, the sooner it 
gets replaced, or extisevitt better far British art. ■ 
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: ^' : H I i^i^' i »;S^;^%|,^Wyi(>utoe'<len5'> l - : ;'. " / . j’g-jj 
r^Sifte ofifree Nftture’s grace; ' .’’ . 

Vem-easnot shut the windows of the sky, , , 


tV-wisS^fe^W fiStik 1 


The hearth, 


i\ ; i 3Uet health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 

'tivjf''' ’ • Anil I their toys to the great children leave. 

« *" .Of fancy, reason, virtue nought can 19# bereave.” 

ae but mtgftere ever inspire in the refined %. thought* which 
’', wfcTiave above, or raise any question impotftwt of iufow#bi»g 
'■ tb nrt, Asselyn was a master —decidedly not of the first order of, 
merit- - but ho pleasant. ho agreeable, ivh Topffur soya, no naively in 
•• love with rural beauties, ho luminous in his exocutfou, that we 
' jnnst give him a place in the history of landsea]ie loiwoen Claude 
Lorraine find Roth, of Italy ; and, in the history of animal pajuting, 
between Ravel Ditjardin and llainboche. It will scarcely be cre¬ 
dited by those who have at all extended their researches ru art, 
that the name of Asselyn is not even mentioned in tteHoampis, 
Iloubrakeu just alludes to him, and tliat is all. As for U» otlier 
biographers, they have fallen into innumerable errors on the point. 
Homo say that lie is a pupil of John Mid, some of Isaiah Vauder- 
' velde. Harms, in his chronological table of painters, ’ fixes his 
birth in the year lfi(17 : IVArgeuville makes him boru in Holland, 
about 1610. In the midst of all these uncertainties, what appears 
to those whohuve examined into tho matter in modern times most 
likely and reasonable, from every indication and known fact, is, 
thitt he was born in Holland, about 1610, utidHhat ho was tho 
pupil of Isaiah Yaudcmdde, who doubtless taught tiiui to paint 
battles, which, as ms shall see, was one of*his peculiarities. 'Phis 
inference we are led to draw fnnn a passage of Hiuidrart, who knew 
Asselyn personally, and whose testimony appears to be incontestable. 
His words are:—“Inter Amstelodauiouscs sukiialium pictures 
'• valdi! Celebris crat tam quoad ciiunrum. quiim aliorunr anlmalium 
gJiofirmnniquB figures et rjuoai] .proliu. Diwipulns uiirui tuit Isai'a: 
*tde Velde, artiticis in hoc, pingendi genero qui Hagu couiitis habira- 
■bat ' ’'A Elsewhere Handcart speaks of -A mstordam as the country of 
^AseeipR lu wHic putrid AntsldodoMuimi. \ " 
fe-,'1^0 are aide to say with tolerable certainly, that Asselyn started 
jejtt a very curly ago for Italy, that he travelled much, ami lived for 
• a long time at Home, w bffBt, the Community of painters of his own 
oottfitry gavq him tbrJflHh&f Crablnljt, {which in Dutclf means 
little crab),’Mxicaiise'jKHHpii|g^^hand and crooked fingers, 
it is a remarkable had mi easy and 

ready touoh—a jiencil raHpp^SHHMHtncss and elegance. 


• along time at Home, w haat, the Community of painters of his own 
oonhtry gave b>m Vmbbitjt, (which in Dutcly means 

little crab),’Mxicaifse'jKHHpii|g^^hand and crooked fingers, 
it is a remarkable i^ WMBw WHW8tely ttr ^ had mi easy and 
ready touoh—a jiencil wppp^i^^^»BltncHS and elegance. 
Bat, surrounded by so many two whose man- 

,.,ner seduced him at once. These were Claude Lorraine and Bam- 
fefiftphe. The .mixture is singular; and it is rubber difficult to 
Isfibnceive of the man who could have >1 passion for any two artists so 
bmp*-. ** grave and solemn, devoted to the study of light, 
l^fcKdrtlie more solemn jJmsea of landscape ; tho other, from taste, a 
«f the dross road and the tap-room—a painter wiio dashed 
&$tfn bhb aauVas all >be humour of a tavern wit - a [met beSMa a 
, 'ii»tfifoMii... ; ,Bnt so it was with Asselyn. • He was thus able to Satisfy 
, at the same tijoe the impulse ho fait for representing Kalian nature 
aqjl thereatuyal taste which, an a Kutchman, he had tor the ordi 
^-t&gsmflife; Specially .. 

a WM jb > l’^hrfllMufiour xplenthmrs of.tbat festive place, 
whitewash’d wall, flic nicely xandod floor, 

' -fy^^yvTp^.irsiinish’d clotk-sthat click'd behind tim door} 



: "“’"vVilf ;; i. , . , 

”% of out-door Hcenefi he was very 

fis -fiff ittps of horses as well as of otlier animals and 
JNwji «f IsaiolvDe Velde, am 

yhnU^^^HlimyWholSv^d at the Hrtgue.” 
cmift nifbfflfitShnw Iptis .gtetoriray Norimhqrgte, 148$ 
I.f-eomtv rtys that 'Ajsseljif Was surnantud PetiPJcan, 


With aspen boughs, and flowers^ ««d 
While Broken tea-cups, wisely kept 1 . 

Ranged on the idiiinney, glisten’d,ih i.ro 

' |fii^»hjginthis , r(«pert,the.e3fani|deofCI»hde,'Asfe&»pt|Ril^^'... 
of hat fhuh wandering about, the environs of 
study wud note the effects of the sun. upon the coeutfy, 
setot of the noble ruins he mot with at ovfirjr «tqjy. 
fittt % d^'subjects to be introduced at a futnrfe tijq« h*b> 

Htyg. Whether it was that he'”possessed a more intuitti«e-''fi|^-,'^ , i 
grand otwwqyflAwg of qaturO—one more elevated and subliiin« ; -^li|^'' l i^ 
belongs in mmi tufifie artists of the Low Countries—ug 
it was that mtseeiutie* with Claude Lorraino had elovited lb 
Asselyn at wteo showed hinaself possessed of a style which did soi : ™ 
wholly prevent b'm from rctaiuing his Dutch uuiveti.. Those, 
ruined monuments of lionmn power were observed and studied by < 
him under every phase and in to cation of light, at every hour-of V 
the day ; but in pruforeoce, when the sun shone in all its brilliancy* t’ ; > 
lie knew them by heart. OjienUg his mind to the poetry of ruins, 
he attached himself frarn choice ti> those which remind ns of the 
great deeds of history■■ of the events of the heroic era. Here iro 
would lied a vestige of the house of Cicero—venerable ruius-4* 
where trees have taken root and have spread their green Houghs, 
over the disjointed stones. There ho would full upon some arcades . . 
of tho aneiout aqueduot of Frascati, whirl) conducted water th'-thfi , 
palace of Augustus. Further on, he would discover aud sit for 1 
h airs before the temple of the Tilmrtino Sybil at Tivoli-circuhat -. , 
temple, ^tili supported by mutilated columns, the Dorintbiafi 
ottpitafit* which have lust their ac.uilhiis. 

'Hte THfcrn of the Amphitheatre of Maroeilus, know'n -fiindBj^Jl’t,'., 
as tho Coliseum, and which the 3'rcuehmau, Jacques Cnllotj WW ' 
theu engaged * u engraving w ith his learned aud admirable point, Were 
portrayed by ASselyn many times in all their majesty—that is td sajq'; - 
with their decorations of verdure, with those thousand flowers 
shrubs which have dtarted up on the steps of the amphitheatres#; 
there, where'ouce a gladiator oxpited amid the rears of the brutal 
pupnfcice. When oxamining with an artistic eye the repres«itaHWw|**| 
of the artist, wo fuel that jloo-try alone can render the beauty eithtipffi; 
of the reality or tho copy. Both in presence of the picture and ll g B i S 
ruins, who would fail to recollect tho oft-qubted lines of Byss^Sl; 
which we scareely make any ajKdogy lor tren^uribiBg, so wondrWi»«.' 
is the affinity between the Dutch artist's mellow tints and the noble 

aBthor’s suggestive words! . . * 

’ ” ' . ■ . , 6 ? 

“ Hal when the ruing moon btgius to climb 

Its topmost arch, ami gently pauses there; ’ ' WS* 

When the stars twinkle through tho loops of tiinCi , '^r " 

And tho low mgUtrbre«« wave*, along' tfwmix, ' fir-. i f , 

. The garlaud forest, which the gray waBs • ‘ . V 

Like laurels on the bald first CawuffikuqiAe;..;. 

When the light ^^shines serene, bqt doth uqt glAlSlh;; 

I'licn in this magic circle rise the dead! 

Heroes have trod this spot—’tis on 


A min—yet what ruin ? tfronp it^ 
Wall*, palaces, hall' cities, hgvq been 
Vet oil tho enormous skclets# ye Pq#if 
Anil'marvel where the- 
Hath if indecd hei 
v Alas ’ dsv„hiri,( 

■Wihch 

‘ 'it' 












MB»k0^t, : 4,i;’?i>,$%:W' r; - *'•' 

''^ ; ^'ai0tt, ; «f,'tue‘wis» ‘ »7 » 

limiWri " ■' ■'*' ' ,’ f ,. ;• ••;' ■ • light.-’, di'ffdfteritafa'taJft. the . bp* afe| in-’the brfaid 
’ Jnftiiflj *wj$&*alro0#t any ftJ#!A wrald • -,4fct tAid frifct <#*Btti imtetilS* n^bo/^j^ad^ !"• 


: ^ft : ie-i|fcnea W>l«djwap6. Bating arrived at Rom* at the id a lower key, the ButelimAn has liteetly Observed And admirably ■ > 
r<jaMkl Bdtaskitt Inaugurated historical ptuntrag; when ’ tomWed Hie 'phenomena of the sky', the ftwriuiesiof eariy fooftr; 
’'’ITpij'lliiTj^illfni itirtil hi» food of light over the Arcadian countries the «iW and glow of evening. The masse® of took* and Wiflfab 
«hjp|i|i^|FglA, Mil fertile imagination had invented, Asselyn saw #whioh he in general intmlne.es into his foregrounds, ,Wd> 'h«r*r In 
'■' Staving, Abroad but herds of goats, rough herihuaen taking any instance opaque and obsimre, but always enlivened by reflection; , 

7’^for : : MrWtaSs to drink, with their lialf-sAmge mares. There; for with him liglft is everywhere; and aerial peMpective, which he . 

die' mart pompous French artist would . have introduced has studied like a true pupil «f Claude, sends beck his kdrbfouAfo .- 


1 i;$orielnptW, oy pyrrlrus, an antique philosopher, or pise Antony ami 
" Cleopatra, the Dutch artist naturally and without effort ]minted 
’ rtfce Babine peasant whom ho had seen pass with his, mules utterly 
: ^ito^Btciiraeil beneath the trophies of Marius. Scarcely conscious of 
/What be did, fie created ih his picture a contrast that shownd the 
ft^na^e jushtrjr tsf bis mind. Hut then the Dutch had non® of that 
> Mr»**» Semen. Antiquity, which was carried to such ■ an 

, absurd extent in Franca, even by people who knew 90 little of the 
past es to introduce consuls and proconsuls, Bucretia and llruttis, 

, Scipin and Nero, in bag wigs, swords, slashed doublets, red heels, 
hoop** and powdered hair! 

It was in the style of Bamhnche that Assolyn painted his long 
droves of ex eh. with Immense horns, horns that would rarry a hay- 
f cock on fire, as they did for Hannibal, his horses, his asses, and all 
hit favourite rustic animals. Nevertheless, as he introduced a 
little less-ortrudeness, a softer touch, a more peaceful and gentle 
Sentiment, ho rath or resembled Karel Dujardiu* in this JSrtieulari 
Th® reader may, for example, remark among the engravings of 
’ tiliaeegens o-vory pretty and piquant etching, ailmirahly executed., 
.'Whwhremiuds us of Die wit anil the unexpected and striking grace 
of this master -that is to gay, of Karol Dujardiu—In a eomiiositioh 
jjghiuh at find giglit might he attrihnled to Bamllochc, of at all 
•events to Jean Miol. A cavalier has led his horse down into a 
. i^tjmd. of Cave which appears formed by the* fall of some enormous 
;„ »eolcs,-.atid in the bottom of which is a well." Draped elegantly in trla 
dfWoak; the gentleman, whose rank 1 b clearly shown by the fineness 
his features And the,ribbons adorning Ills beaver, is .standing on 
'7th* ptouuil, and waiting while a young peasant d« drawing some 
w«tgr'for his ItOrte to drihk. A ray of light, Which hag doubtless 
1 fallen .through the fissures of the rook, fells upon the crupper of 
the White horse, tai night Up vigorously on the transjmrent olmeuritf 
of the suhtertafielttt Ofiverti. At the other extremity of this grotto 
; we sees eerier lif ttept cill to th* teefc, which a tnuletee.r is ascend- 
lug. Fierro d» irttf, Dojufrim, or Wnuvertnansj hever produced 
•• anything m®rS akarihlh* thoil this pieture; nothing more dofteet iti 
*1 i <#i.lii^twejWij^7'h^h| faofft . generally true. ■ It is a masterpiece 
rSfe'-’.j SSt .dtMWse; the engraving wants the advantages of colour; 
feSai^ ile as it stands; and shows the-importance of correct 

tjf?t||ifatlf'rfa *>11111 riiln proof of the correct taste qf Assoiyn,,,for 
, « th 'eHowing appear, s almost to have been written-‘‘ There 
|^^®|t,^p4-S^feh,pf;'A^:'imtut , e. i But tu read her volume proftt- 
profoundly the antique and ancient- Italian 
■Spli^t w v* f'‘ Uoa«rdo,\Atigfii«, andKajjJiacl. It may 

frith the^tudyofth® living figure; 
|^§i'i^^7wwrartot7tr(j|W..rattrt'he'yjfm' fjyiide; for whether it bo 

we/tikefe to find that, 


a dejdh which is really surprising,A luminous Vapiiur spread 
throughout the atmosphere softens the rudeness of the rooks aid 
the toh crude outlines of the mountains and thgir steep and. arid 
sides, whose towering summit is 

“ Almost toto small for sight.’* 

The ambient sir of bis pictures unites the different tints of the 
landscape, combines the earth, the heavens, and tlie water, and 
fiirns ft harnitmioUtti genlle, aud calm Whole. It is the same 
process adopted by the mighty Claude, With less Of genius in the 
handling. Wfe mUst confess that the colours of Asselyn, are often 
ill prepared; his' skins," his land, lit up by the sou, are rendered 
heavy by a ruddy tint. His painting, instead of being delinata, 
insensible, wo might, say almost immaterial, like that of Claude, 
is too redolent of the palette, and sometimes Wants transparency, - 
But these faults arb not found in all his productions. There are’7 
some whiell are eminently smvessfol, where the gradiuitod tones offi 
the setting sun are admirnble; and in which we guse enamoured efiff;' 
the beauty of an Italian evehing sky, warm and glowing, - ‘Zj 

“ Tift the moon • . 

* Rising in clouded majesty, at length - , 

Apparent queen, unveiled htr peerless light, 1 ^. 

And o'er the dark her silver tnnutlo threw.” “Wsf* , 

Tiieso subjects, while less rough ahd crude Hntn those in the same 
style by Jean liotli.T are neverthelcsH leiss Wta|nifioieiit and grands7 
than those bftflnude I,orrahte. ' 

The walks and wanderings ofA^M^Hbi about ^tomo, 


were ‘htwn.ys those intense earnestness a*. 4 

a jvaintcr never alSMlljwrell^liiw-one moment. Villages, 
qhities, animals, the figures found in his way, were always dottfal^. 
down in his note-book. “ It is really,astonishing,” says lFAygip^ 
ville, ri how many pictures ho left in Homo and Venice during hie ’ 
resiilchmi in those cities.,^ i'ne day he was omistiut by two amiable 
ladjr pilgrims, who, noticing .him .drawing in the open air, were ’ 

. curious to see what he was doing. They were very entliusiasticV: ," 
(Uid^praiaed his work very much. Presently, familiarity mA^faf^ 
theta Shore intimate, the artist jM-esumed to ask them what was'ddie 
cause of their having startol ou q pilgrimage.. ‘ We we Oennaus/, ;■ 
paid bhe younger of the two. ‘Our firthcr, who ha* niasrrie^yt? 
Hecnml fund, guided by the eouhsels of his new wife, Wishea to forta 
us to take the veil. .Both my rioter and myself,, who-have neither ; 
• rf uh the least, taste or vnoaliort %, convert‘Ttfii!, ttpqh setwo^s. •/; 
reflection, have iaken our jewsls ahd vpaables,, had adqpteil tljoopj^r;:^ 
plan whi«b,roau»M«d for ns to try,’ ’ ‘And do yon not 
rifol as yeu'ur©,’ replied tho painter gallmttly, , ‘ 


'•.'ftjBI 





pw«i** inftonLtjpii astoMm. 
likely tW H wna'iAWg'" 
,1848 nr proceeding on hi* way towards hi* own 

country, hk>p(*aed, Hnwgfch Lyons, which w»s then a city, that 
abounjjfed in, fainter* and amateurs. The eagerness of Hie latter to 
pay. .their oouft to hint, and also to buy his numerous pictsres and 
drawings, kept him a long time in that celebrated city. Luckily for 
Jinn, the innumerable treasures of his portfolio, tho studies he had 
^confided to his memory and his talent, gave him every opportunity 
'ft satisfying his admirers without copying himself. 

'.pjBwre it was that Asselyn felt the power of love, of true love 
“Founded on.reason, loyal, just and pure;” 
he had been‘tempted to yield to the blandishments of the young ' 
German nymphs, but this passiqn 

“ Swift as a shadow, short as a dream, 

Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 1 ’ 

passed away. Not so in Lyons. Here he met with one Ilouwart 
Koorman', a merchant of Antwerp, who had two pretty dnughteis. 


mannhr of Asselyn, whish was that of CSattiiei tnustmikf^jp^ 
surprised and delighted the schools of Holland; that had never 
so much light either in nature or in pieturea. 1 They were in 
darkness as to the lands where were to be seen— 

“ Those biasing runs that dart a downward ray, , 

And fiercely shod intolerable day; i/mp 

Those matted woods where birds forget to staff™ X “■ 
But silent bats In drowsy clusters cling. 

There poisonous fields with rank luxuriance crown’d, 
Where the dark scorpion- gathers death around; 

Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
' The rattling terrors of tho vengeful snake ; 

Whore crouching tigers wait their hapless prey, 

And savage men, more murd’rons still than they; 
While oft in whirls tho mud toruaila fiies, 

Mingling the ravaged landscape with tho skies.” 



More fortunate than the pilgrims of the Venetian plains’, the 
daughters of Koorman, who had placed themselves under the pro¬ 
tection of Ltieiun, both found husbands. The elder had already 
married a painter of the Low Countries, Nicolas of Hcldt-8tocade,- 
whom Asselyn had known at Venice, He himself married the 
younger daughter in 1815, and the two brothers-in-law returned 
together to Holland wi^h their pretty wives. “ This is what, 
6e'noe1s’telii iiie,“ says Hcmbrakeu, “having himself hoard it 
from the lips of Laurent Franck, an historical painter, who lodged' 
at that time in .the house of the said ilouwart at Lyons, with Artu.V 
udlintie, who was the author of tb* admirable sculptures so much 
[mired at the Makon de Ville of Amsterdam.” 

The productions of Jean Asselyn made a vciy great impression 
o^t^r general world of amateurs. v Their norelty^pleased thety,. 

‘ iote ’ M’pearedall the mow oharming beodaje 
they a most unexpected manner with the crude alia * 


*»Bl Bril, yrith the no less crude and no Jess .wild 1 ?' 5j? <$pjSr Wontewfel 


And as at the same time, Herman Swanevelt and John Both - 
returned from Italy, the rays of the groat son of Oiatida. Lorraine - 
illumined all the paintjng of the North, until the groat aud exeeL 
.lent Rnysdael, casting over the fields and meadows the melancholy 1 ' 
and sombre veil of his genius, made them feel what hidden poetry 
there, was in tho absence of the sun and in nature covered arfwitf" 
funeral palL Buysdoel was the opposite of 
Young condd cry--- • ' /-‘Vi, i'YJ 

“ Let Indians, and the gay, like Ipdhu», fiSa^. ' 

£ * :^Of feather’d fopperies, th*'sun adore $.. 

. lias more dbriattytor'^T,, , ,„Y 

,, T 1 T't I* .iL- V 





■:*£&■ ' '", . ■ *''■>* 

■ ''’. f '-*,-"U-is^rtw^rrWi,t ■.tii«»;ijit«3ii%y'»iu»de« ■ i ■■ 1 .*., 

'‘,i. i" ,'^re tnim't'iMyium from tkfcMfttod throng.” 

.'Wiiai.preYes, jn a„very marked manner, the pitch of foshion and 
favoritismto which Agselyn had reached in Amsterdam, to use 
Ike florid expression of D’Argenville, we may mention, that Rem¬ 
brandt, who was either painting or engraving the portraits' of 
all .the ceMMted .men of his country, executed an etching of 
Asselyn, wWh hov come down tc posterity as one of the beet and 
most precious productions of that great master. * Asselyn is repre¬ 
sented ie the bust, one hand on his hip, tlie*other clenched,' and 
leaning on a table, where are placed his palette and his books. 
He wears a high hat, pointed and peculiar, which by no meanR 
resembles those of Clement de Jonghe, of Ansloo, and the other 
portraits of Rembrapdt—an Italian bat, of which, doubtless, our 


tf'Uefer to hi forgotten. ■'Hfiti „ 

.||i[ ; wii^^ilifl^ri--tiWjfthifKirtifW are yet to’ta 
the firef $aw tire masters whose influenee \h'U tiHi-m,] 

whose manners' he voluntarily imitated. If he is compand with 
(Raude Lorraine, whom he almost directly copies, we senBk once 
that he differs from him in style while even copying the saifio 
effects of light, the same sites. ’ Claude ennobles everything that he 
touches; he interprets nature, giving It at the saige time some of 
his own personal grandeur. His trees are not only those oaks an (I 
elms‘and larohes which he may have drawn he the gardens of 
some picturesque villa; they become rounded, are contras tedghvavy 
in outline, not exactly as they aw seen in nature, hut as the 
' painter Would have planted and disposed, the#. Imagine the 
gardens of a Crystal Palace, with trees planted and Aged in 
positions by the hand of Claude Lorraine. Edifices, terraces, figures, 
sky, tire heaven —there is nothing in Claude but what recalls 



artist had adopted th#fashicu of Roue. While at the same time 
' giving his model a free-and-easy air, Rembrandt has very cleverly 
contrived to disguise the deformed hands and crooked fingers of 
CnAbttjf, so that he has made very good use of # defect which 
wsQtd hake much puttied many other painters. The background 
' ^.the ; '"picture represents an easel, on which,/ rests a landscape 
buildings worked in. ‘ This easel serves to show us 
'am the original proofr- that is#the proofs before letters, 
they are veryjrare. 

^iTo raturn 'to our landscape-painter, we eanuot but believe that it 
■ WM a pieoe of good fortune for him to have his portrait painted by 
the head' of HwBbwiudt. It was the province and the peculiar 
' glory of thotgwsat man, "to immortalisethose whose portraits he 
,• either engraved orpaitttoa. Who would have^ever heard, in these 
ntilits^d^.^hajr«,';sevni»tiL 'of Abrahsm-France, of lhe burgomaster «*,. 


or of 'doww«fi ®|m Ifc*of Eimtofoaatl 
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antique times -the days of Saturn and of Rhea. Asselyn, on the 
other hand, accepted naively the great iny>ressio» produced by 
Italian landscapes; and be, ( too, produced in his pictures the lovely 
and hintipous effects. Incapable of rising to the ideal coueei lions 
of the -French painter, the reality sufficed to him; he simply 
admired the beauty of those RoSan solitudes, where ruins el<UKtf.-' 
in every corner p he allowed those eloquent ruins to speak. df$> 
themselves; and finding them, doubtless, poetical enough, bh.Sifi’.r 
not need to-add to them the poetry of his own mind. Haw ^t|uld Si 
be possible to ga?e with a calm and indifferent eye upon those distant 
remains, crowned with wild Ushers, and wrapped in,.the intst* of 
evening, if ybu could believe that you were gating at the rwf of 
Cicero’s houso, or the remains of the baths of Hecena at Tivoli t 
Hew*»Wt1hfi| may be, ft above aH» lit .the figures introduced . 

him ianMiMr. Thosetbat 

fill'''his'tiaufewpoe’aw,!,'<^|# all,- modem, and like those wfeeit; 

tiapt rokds of Both oflttiy, or the work# of Beat*, 
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boebe, ami iu Borne of the engeavings of llerglieni. Here it is a 
peasant in Ms sheepskin cloak*—like some Wreck or Hungarian 
shepherd—driving an ass Wore him ; a traveller on horseback 
hurrying on to reach the distant inn ; or a herdsman crossing a ford 
' with {ft flock, and about to seek the pasturage which may ho seen 
at the foot of yon pretty hills, of which the wavy lines are lost in 
tire distant horizon. And, while speaking of the figures of Asselyu, 
we may he allowed to reproduce the singular remark of a French 
♦critic, to the effect that, when they do not play the principal pfirt 
in Ms picture, they may almost always he seen turning their.Lacks 
painter, as if they were about to-fly into the recesses of the 
picture, to hide themselves iu its far-distant gloom. 

We have ulnssly remarked, in au early paragraph of our present 
notice, that Asselyu painted battle-scenes in the. style of Isaiah 
Yandcrvelde, bis first master. When he came bark from Italy, 
he brought with him the rough and merry manner of Ilamboehe, 
which was so well adapted to this style .of subject. It appears 
from a passage in'Suiidrart, that the amateurs of Venice, Lyous,- 
and Amsterdam, asked liip on several occasions to paint battle- 
pieces, doubtless with a view to combine in one picture all the 
excellences of bo able an artist. Sandrart himself possessed one of 
these pictures, representing the Solario bridge, near Koine, attacked 
by the Croatians, and defended , by horsemen covered by steel 
armour.* Sandi-art. speaks highly of this picture, full <>t life and 
motion and truth. D'ArgenviUe adds that we may readily accept 
the criticism of a man who was himself a distinguished painter. 

If we compare Asselyu to Karel Bujurdiii, whom be resembles 
very much, we shall discover, on critical examination, that the 
sentiment of Asselyn is less jirefimnd, less intimate. Asselyu 
rarely goes beyond tho exterior of things, and sticks to the taste for 
surface, and to varied effect, and this is tho reason why he is so 
struck with the appearances of light.. Actually burning under the hunt 
of the nun, the ouuntry appears to him magnificent, impising, but 
utterly devoid of mystery. Less grand in tlic whole, Karel Dujardin 
is more complete and admirable iu his details. He allures us for 
whole hours by useless, but Charming and seductive, nothings. Ho 
interests us in a thistle, which a*little donkey is enjoying with 
supreme delight; and sometimes we find quite unexpectedly that 
lie has thrown his whole soul into some at first unnoticed Corner of 
his picture. There are, howover, certain points in which the two 
masters resemble one another very much, winch only proves with 
irresistiblo force how true both are to nature. We allude more 
particularly to those representations of the picturesque scenes which 
may be noted at the entrance of Italian inns; Tim stone staircase 
is on the (futable, as often happens in hot countries; down these 
steps we flee a Maritorne descending with refreshments for the 
travellers, who are cracking their rifde jokes with the chambcr- 
glrl. Oqc has remaimil in the saddle, and is drinking out of a 
, pitcher; the other is arranging or plaiting the bridle of liis horse, 
while waiting for the wine which is being fetched. The children of 
the house stare with open eyes at the fine gentlemen and their 
handsome steeds. Add to this a vine which runs up over the 
stairs, and .then an Italian sky, and vou will have a delicious 
picture, which might lie signed either by Karel or Asselyn. 

How at bogie Asselyn would then have Iweu, bad he visited the 
sunny lands of the Kast; and what a picture he wnuid have made 
of such a scene as may be &n<(y gazed at in some of the outskirts 
of certain Turkish cities, when* “a largS gateway, 1 ’ sayae recent 
traveller, “generally forms the entrance to the gardens of these 
dwellings, haying on each side of it stonl seats capable of containing, 
perhaps, a dozen persons ; and here the family sit at sunsqt regu¬ 
larly every evening, if the w bather permit. 1 was much struck 
with tltis custom the first time I visited the village, as, in riding 
through its whole range, I saw on cither side, at every gate, groups 
of well-dressed people, of which the greater proportion were females, 

■ and who greeted us as we passed, as Mr. Wbithidl, tin English 
Merchant, to whose house I was proceeding, was Jtnowa to all j 
therefore, salutation* of recognition were exchanged with every 
/ } { v ** * 1 ■ . <*" 

piuacothcca men ipsius menu dabcisit^n haheu poute*fl 
Solarium,Jjropb Romani, qui a cataphiactatis uwstodibus i-quitihus£ 
a Cre^ij^ygimtur, uhi, velitatio quern' projtimfc ad veritafeto 

a<i)pW%iWiqd curl, *«Mbita «»*•” ■ 


family from each side of the read, as we continued our course 
toward our destination. From the balconies of some of these agree-, 
aide country seats, the view is exquisite; 'beneath you lies the 
garden, consisting of plants of the most varied and richest foliage 
that fancy could have flung together ; some they have whose leaves 
are of the deqiest crimson, which contrasts 'beautifully, with the 
pale-yellow and light-green, which twine themselves together aqd 
climb up the trellises, which form a sort of awning round the 
lower parts of the mansion ; masses of beds of -floirarB display a 
bright variegated carpet, which compose a groundwo*ft , ooi which 
rise, somewhat higher, the rich and spreading vine, with its purple, 
clustering treasures, which, in big profusion, are seen reeling to 
the earth ; then the dark-green orange and lemon trees, with their 
bright fruit,-looking like spots of sutishiue glittering amongst the 
shade ; above, in broad clumps, the timber-trees extend their round 
masses, occasionally broken by the dork, melancholy ^cypress rearing 
their pyramidic heads, sometimes, in the distance even to the- 
clouds.” 

Bryan says of Asselyn, that liis pictures were iu the stylo of 
Bcrghem. “His pencil is remarkably firm and neat, and the trees 
and plants are touched with groat sharpness and spirit. His 
pictures are highly esteemed, and are worthy a place in" the choicest 
collections."’ - . „ 

Asselyn, despite the charm am} grace of his pictures, is uot 
counted in the list of precious masters. We mean that "he is not 
one of those pointers whose productions go on always increasing iu 
price, such as Vanderveldo, Wonvenuans, Both,* Kuysdael, Claude 
Lorraine : but he holds an honourable position in museums anil in 
private collections. 

In tbe Museum of the Louvre are the followingVorks (if his: - 
1. “ Vi.w of the Ijamcntano Bridge, on the Tevereoo.” A woman 
mounted on an o\, conversing with another woman, is about to ford 
the river. Several anbnnls are also crossing. 

-. “ A Landscape’" (j>. 81); a tower, sarroundod by trees and 
liuilt on a rock, overlooks a river. At the foot of the rock is a 
muleteer discharging two mules ; near hiiu-is a galley-slave pointing 
to two barks. In the foreground a man wnb a dog, carrying a 
pocket. An excellent effect of the setting gnu. 

H. “ View on tbe Tiber” (jn.92). To the left (reversed iu the 

engraving), « mass of rocks, far the background a bridge with four 
arches, protected by a tower, and ending iu an. eminimoe with 
buildings on the summit. Herdsmen mounted, one upon an uxf 
another on an aas, pasis tbe river- . The effects of light and shade, 
in this picture arc excellent, ■ , 

I. “ A Kiiiu in the neighbourhood of Bouse.”. Two herdsmen 

lire sealed by the side of a hot, erected at tbe foot of .m aqueduct " 
iu mills, New tlu.ui are some goats and sheep. 1 , „ 

This picture and flic preceding ware iu “the liabinet ufl Love,” 
I««intcd by Lesueur, at tho hotel harabert, says the catalogue-of the 
Louvre, prepared by the conservator Vilfot. 

Iu tbe museum of Amsterdam is to be seas’ a Vlf singular 
picture, jrainted by Asselyn. It is an emblematical fltgppegltiun, 
intended to immortalise the zeal and vigilance of the great , pen¬ 
sioner John de Witt, ft represents a swasr defending^ her nest 
against tiio approach of a great dog; au allusion to the person and 
name of He Witt. 

The museum Of Brussels has an r ‘ Italian landscape.” ‘ This is a 
very fine picture, full of light and richly adorned by the human 
figure. ", , t ■ 

The jPinaoothek Museum of Munich has a . “ Landscape with 
Figures.” It represents an -IUdian view with buildings. Borne 
travellers on horseback enliven tide excellent picture. 

Berlin Museum. ’ “.A Seaport,” sigped/, A. 

In the Bridgewater Wa}lery is “ A View on th« Tiber, with a 
lofty bridge.” Herdsmen and flocks are about to.pees, the river by 
the fo$. 

Nci|ber the National Gallery aqr Hampton Court contains any 
pliijturtH by Aasclyn. .They are rare also. ia«-tb* .rich o ni j y*.ii« ui 
which exist in this country. „ v 

’’'Asaijm never engraved hiitiadt; tod, it is to be regretted. But 
be ha* |tori »uccesflPuI 1 / eugraved by several, .and especially by 
PbreKe, w^ohmr given as.qJm 

'■* Bemoins ’of the Aqu^t^t of fpsaoaia, whioh e*m«d water to - 



the Palace of Augustus 11 The ftrotto of Aquafarelle,' whore 
diaries V. elected a table.;” " A VWfr <3t the Coliseum' or Amphi¬ 
theatre of Mareellus; ” “ Ruin* <if the ’Trophies of Marios 
“ Temple' of the Tlbnrtine Sybil at YItoU.” “ Remains of the 
House of Cicero ; “ View" on the 5j|ber (remain*'of the Sabine 
bridge and the Santo Paolo gate).” . • . 

Ctoe&sens engraved the " Horseman in the Cave,” already 
alluded to in tins notice. + 1 * . . 

'Wcisbro^engraVecl A pieoo representing “Travellers passing 
Under 'a R*0f Masonry.” 

The pictures of Aseelyn ore very seldom to he fmuui in public 
’ sales. The pricejjthey have fetched ia public and celebrated sjIch 
in times past are worth recording. 

At the sale Hlondel de Wagny, irf-1770. “A Landscape.” To 
the right and the left are to be seen houses and rocks. In fho 
foreground is a woman dressed in bint) mounted bn a white horse, 
with eight other figures. £88. 

Neyman sale flr 1770. Two fine pictures by Assclyn, “ Tlie 
Remains of’tlie Temple of Peace at Rome,” ami its fellow-picture, 
, drawn in Indian ink, with elegant figures. £1 10s. 

iSale of the Prince de Conti, 1777. “A Landscape.” In tlio 
foreground is to be seen a woman, who pours water out of a wooden 
!>0 wLk She is on horseback, and the horse is drinking out of n 
trough. 1 £*.8. 

■ “A Landscape” and “A Seaport,” with figures ami animals. 
These pictures, according to the catalogue, "were richly composed 
and very fine in colour. £83 4s. 

Two “ Landscapes,” 6a ooppor j one of them representing Tobias 
and tlie Angel. £30. v , 

The sale of Randofl tie Boisset, 177V, Two “Landscapes.” In 


onej a Woman bft a" mule lidding It bird.' Near her, a dog, with A 
man, who is polling on hU stockings. To tlioaright, cows and 
sheep in the water. . In the other, two waiters, a child and' a’Sog 
on the borders of a stream. ' £188. 

, The Sale LapOridre, lot7-. “A Seashoic.” To the an 
arched, door in ruins. In the centre, the open sea, Several 
figures coloured iu an agreeable rimnner. £84. “A Country 
Scone,” lit which a lady and cavalier, seated on the ground; are 
introduced. The latter holds his horse by the bridle. Rebind 
thou Is a servant with a loaded ass, -it3. ‘ . ... 

Sale , of the Duchess de Berri, 1887. llnlus of some (incietH 
bath, seen from an arch, under which is passing a peasant leading 
h horse and an nag. A young girl is fording a tivft, leading a little 
boy by the hand. £44. "* 

Sale of Cardinal Fesch, 1845." “The llaths of Mecena at 
Tivoli.” The spectator sees a eovered portico, a little fountain 
falling in a cascade into au antique sarcophagus. £33. 

“The Komi across the lloek.” Undur it spacious vatilt of rocks 
a peasant drives before him a haded horse and ass, to load them to 
a ford, which a herdsman and two cows are already crossing. £6 5s. 

“ The Watering-place” (p. 35), is an excellent specimen of the 
stylo of this painter. Tlie scene is on the Tiber. • 

Asselvn seldom signed his name to his pictures, 

JJL * 


HERCULES BETWEEN VIRTUE AND VICE. 

* • ' 

rhOM A I'AJSTISO BY U1JIKS8i«, IS TUB tOUVBft. 


Wit have already spoken‘of derat'd de Lalresse, who was snrnamed 
the Dutch Potissiu. The picture We now present hy this artist is a 
very excellent specimen of his style. Tt is a familiar subject, and 

^onc which tells its own story. The fable, as given by Xenophon 
aud Cicero from Pvodieus, a disciple of Protagoras and. native of 
Ceos, who lived about 400 B.C., runs thus:- Hercules, the ode, 
brated hero of antiquity, when still. young, aud but. newly his 
Own master, lay recumbent in a solitary position, musing 
on the prospect of life which lay before him. Suddenly, while 
his thoughts were thus bent upon his fortune, two women of 
majestic mien presented themselves before him. One, who com¬ 
bined noble simplicity of manners with beauty, struck him almost 
with awe. She had no tricks of ornament about her. She Was 
simply clothed iu white. The other wore all the appearance of one 
agoiiatoftied to luxury and ease, While her face was covered with 

- paint, and her hair full of perfume. With a proud and haughty 
Walk, with Impudent looks, and adorned by every art of the toilette, 

- she seemed bent oft admiring her oWn person, and gazed upon her¬ 
self in the,,wafer as in a mirror. When they both came to within 
a short dmtaaoo of Hercules, the first advanced towards him with 
a grave and soleipu step, hut was quickly passed by the other. 

“ Herd!leu,” said she, “you do not sqem to know what road to 
tike.’ Make me your friend, and I Will lead you by a gentle and 
easy road. You shall want u • pleasures and know no pain. 

“ A«rt what is your name? ” said Hercules.. 

• “ Hy friends,” replied the beautiful temptress, “call me Mea¬ 
sure. My enemies, who calumniate me, call me Vice.” 

' '•** Lhttoft to me, Hercules,” said tlte otlier woman. “I know 
whence yea oome, and who yoq, are. Your education has revealed 
year cmaeter. ! hope, then; if you follow my road, that, you 
rndf'klluis AffiubgflS-cat men by your virtues aud. your mighty 
deeds, pad thgt by* so doing you Will give renewed brightness to my 
name.-' iflslfhour, Industry^ and self-denial,that make life happy 
add ; If y^ Wftgld .havei-^e ‘-go^lfgrejpitkms, bdw to the 

gods. If jvH d®' to' to ? 1 ®* 0 «*. Rn< l 

noble. If yoU aek-fcr'lioiwfirs, be useful to. yoiir follow-vitirena. 


If you wish all ft reeve to admire you, be useful to all ftreeee. If 
you would have tlie earth bring you forth good fruit, cultivate it. 
If you would increase your flocks, watch them carefully. If yon 
desire a robust aud vigorous frame, practise temperance and habi¬ 
tuate yourself to fatigue. If you aspire to rule your fellow-men, 
obtain the mastery over your own passions.”’ 

“fire you not,” said Pleasure, “how difficult is this road? 
That by which I would lead you through life is smooth and strewed 
with llowers. Follow me to happiness.” 

“Be silent, wretch! ' tried Virtue. “Of what happiness do 
you speak! What pleasures are known Vo you other- than to eat 
before hunger is felt, to drink before thirst is known, to seek the 
couch of luxury, not for repose, butfur the indulgence of idleness? 
These are pleasures of tlie senses only, indulgence la which sinks 
man lielow the level of the brute creation. Your votaries, Instructed 
by your pernicious lessons, pass Unit- days in sloth ami inactivity, 
aud their nights in guilty pleasures, which enervate alike the mind 
and lowly. A ymlth of voluptuous idleness Is succeed48*iiy a painful 
and premature old age, when palsied limbs, blearo 1 eyes, weakened 
brain, and the StihgS of .^availing remorse, show the feftrful pvsjjpe 
at which your boosted pleasures are purchased by yofir* deluded 
followers, those who know you. avoid your society; while luine is 
sought by all the good and great, by all who Wish % live and die. 
happy aud fespoetod. The humblest of my followers is happier 
than the most elevated of yourfs, ft is I who give happiness to toe 
domestic Simla j Me nobility to toe jiatoble ; to the great theft- 
most lueritoriohs rtistiuction } to friendship a tie more sacred, It 
is 1 who eaftW youth tri bo regarded frith pleaslre by old.s%e, and 
old age to receive the respect of youth. Those Vrho iak# ihe- for 
their guide fiever fail to obtain the favour of the gods, tlie Mfectwn 
of their friends, and thc-lfbmage of thM#AsliAw-;#tiieSijs; and when 
at last the period arrives trhltt.affi' fidil Siftfit ,pafo Its tonl-tal tenc- 
jment, they sUtfrirnder life with caHnnessand resignation, looking for 
to^.'ttwyard jij^5 ! 'eriBSttng'feIic%.” 

Handles Jwteiied rtktohtively, and his decision was then made. 
He rejected Pleasure, and followed in the track of Virtue, 
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•FRANCIS DE PAUlA’ FERG.* 



representing figures of a small size, those German dancing-jaw**,; 
where a multitude of people occupy themselves in gazing on a quack 
mounted upon the platform of a theatre. Sometimes- the painter 
represents, just as you may have noticed in. the pieoe*’ of this, 
cabinet, some architectural rtrtn, white marble and it* crevices * 
expressed with extreme delicacy ; sometimes a pyramid anti neigh- . 
bouring wall, with a door leading to a long arcade. Here, again, 
is a fountain surrounded by muleteers, who lead their mules and 
their horses to the water; one restive or kicking, the other^trotting 
gently along with a village girl on the saddle, who 
in her arms, and chats familiarly with her travelling Opmpeaions}'--' 
there, in a corner of the foreground of the picture, ^ yeh»(f ‘ v 
shepherd chats with a shepherdess, who has left her sheep to their 
own guidance, or to that of a mischievous little urohin, who 
torments a dog; and, as if to prove that there are „ troublesome 
people everywhere, even in pictures, the village lovers are disturbed 
by a passer-by, who asks the way.” 

From this animated and living description, a very tolerable idea 
may be formed of the talent and manner of Francis de Paula Ferg, 
a clever painter, very little known in France, and «ot even very 
popular in England, but very much esteemed la Germany. He., 
wsp born at Vienna, the 2nd of Hay, 1689, and received the 
ordinary oollegc education. He had almost concluded his* studies 
when his father,. Fancrace Ferg, a very mediAre -painter, jdneed 
him in the hands of one of his oolleagues, named Baedraehelr, at 
S ?' ‘‘ ^ 

.ir e/flwre *» ««> known portrait of this master,, Ths authenticity 
m v«e.#< |-Sy are. • sir,” says Hagedorn, in hts'lettetfio to amateur of . engraved < ip F, Basse * contested; tteagh ti 

rtWWffl hi id the talsrite of this famous painter, of his power of heate4#it M Fraiici«(ma F<)*f,Tw i^iW'*lt l |)resd«l!.'’ ' 





















Wieucrirti-lfeustadt. The. selection of the father did prow or 
very grs&t service to the son, and it la really wondsrfhl that tie 
natural and rising talent of Francis de Paula wm not-wholly stifled ; 
for hie master turned out to he hut a daubeSfwho employed him 
only iu rough and eoarse work, and taught him ratherto smelt 
than to paint. Ferg accordingly wasted four years in flit htthscrof 
the painter of Nejistadt; but his firther* having hie eyes opened, at 
last recalled him* Ibis rare that the education of nrtiati has not 
been interfered with or falsified 4>y. their parents. Though a 
painter himself, Pancraee Ferg did net comprehend the natural 
taste of his son, and destined him for the higher branch of historical 


Sometimes he delighted in introducing jockeys, horses, and sumpter - 
animals into the centre of a back-yard full of fowls. Landscape, 
with him, yftw -in general .the accessory. 'Ferg, who wsb very fond 
-<of this style, and did not consider it secondary to that which he 
adopted,‘went to one of' the most celebrated landscape-paint|rs in 
Germany, Joseph Orient, took him for a master, and, in order the 
better to profit by his lessons, dwelt in his house. No one could 
have gofe to a better school, Joseph Orient combined with a lively 
sentiment of nature a poetical invention, which^reminds one some-, 
times^ Hermann Zaft-Leven, and a liking for a style which made 
him timtowards the heroic landscapes Of Guaspre. However this 



painting. This was in exact opposition to the inclinations and 
aptitudes of Francis de'Paula, He lad a natural leaning for 
fcmiiier subjects and small figures. The studies he likhd best 
were the engravings of Callot and Sebaetien Uelerc, Wba inspired 
him, moreover, with a taste for line engraving, in which he was 
destined'to excel. But as he must first learn to paint, he entered 
the studio «f a master well kuoifu in Vienna for his little figures, 
named Hans" lira? whose • influence oter Ids new pupil was 

Hams Graf succeeded' very Stoll _ pi«e»- He >4 

admik£he;ioir. ri^teMati$g great- .pictures, 

peojfle a pubho .place, “*■ 


may be, his studies in the mountains of Tyrol hod gifted his 
manner with i,certain Savage taate and naturally grand style,, 
which made yp in. scme measure for what he had borrowed from 
the oontw^s hf lhe'Mhoohl. Orient himself delighted in hiking 

1.L — * 1i<a.la(kAMtonMr huffftll hlf' filWWftl lift 


those li«lii-§ritt» ;in hislandeoapes 5 bufTas he-pereeived that ho 
took a gregt deal of time Without succeeding si’hi&SS^toAt could 
wish, he had reoaurte to the pencil ^^^pu^ % nn 

, <41*nnirn A# BfiTTSfiM ' cHjMb 


unexpected ibtorcliange; of** d . ,h * 

t auAtMm low to tome lus Ito pewenaget’in rural sites, but of 

« _5!—i—- -v (o. r unfl nature. 

, yygrftta (nut Of Joseph Orient, Fergus 

























'token wlthafiMtcj He started from Vienuatttthe 

«#> Of thirty-one, olid fcifcfifaStriV from whom Ha geiW% derived all 
the preceding information, last sight of him altogether. It appears 
that he fektrtleiS through Germany, and stopped at the oourt of 
Bamberg, tin FianeOSiu, where hi* works found many admirers. 
Ferg, passing through Leiprac, met with a painter of Krfnrdt, 
Alexander Thiele, a well-known landscapc-paiutcr. wl > Imd had to 
' retrace from nature the finest views in Saxony. Thiele was painter 
«W the oonft of Dresden. Ho invited his comrade to come and iive 
at Dresden with him ; and, in order to induce hint to do soldiered 
him half his lodging. Berg accepted this proposition, .the more 
readily because Thiele could etch, and this v us a bond of 
union between tltem ; while the landscape painter of Erfurdt 
doubtless saw an advantage in aasuointing himself with a ron\»- 
rade from whom he eoold ask figures with which to enrich his 
landscapes. 

It erg lived several years at Dresden with Thiele, and, in find, he 
often painted animals and figures ior the canvas of his friends. 
The consequence has been, that the landscapes of Thiele ■ thosegit 
. all events that he painted at that time, though somewhat too 
brown-—are more sought after than those ef his second manner, 
isscause of the traces which »rc seen of the assistance of Paul Kcrg. 
After a residence of. five or six years at Dresden and in bower 
Saxony, Forg started for England, and established himself in Lmi- 
dOH, and there eiftered into the. tsinds of marriage, without deriving 
afiy happiness therefrom. At first.fortune appeared hi bo favour¬ 
able to hint, and amateurs, On account of the extreme finish which 
characterised his works, paid him n price in proportion to the 
time lie had spent over his work, lint no sooner did ids domestic 
affairs turn out unfortunate—and tho marriages of foreigners to 
Englishwomen, and rise term, generally d«--than he lieeame the 
proy of that race Of false amateurs who, taking advantage of tho 
distress of au artist, give themselves very cheaply the airs of a 
Mawenas, and crush under their pretended protection, the wretch 

• who believeB himself hound to give them gfatitndr And thanks, 
despite their meanness. 

The painter, discouraged, painted very little or very slowly. 

' Ferg became at last invisible evku to the amateurs, whose sincere 
generosity might have drawn hint from the sail situation id which 
be lived. Wemre told that he was found dead one morning, sitting 
liefore the door of the house in wlikfh be lived, to which 1 m returned, 
it appeared, on the eve, so weak and exhausted, that he had not 
the strength to strike or to cry loud enough to make hiidself heard. 
This date of his death i* not exactly known. It is fixed by some 
about 1740, 

Ferg lived About fifteen years in london; and so long A residence 
in a CnfiBttf, and among-a people “ so different from All 
others,’* Say* Otto Of bis biographers, eould not hut have mneh'Hfect' 
In modifying his manner.' (lurid* Critics have certainly discovered 
this distinction Whijh Mi hot wholly arbitrary. He became tttttis- 
- parent, cleat* anti fairi There were some of the engravings "of 
' FCfg in his Efigfilh style, in a famous cabinet-probably that of 
the Count of Bthhl —the description of which gave rise to the 
" Hjstoric EluoMations ” of Hagedrarn. These pictures were ou 
coiJypOT, And had tm the bach the mark of the painter. * 

Bryan says: “He visited England in 1718, where his pleasing 
style, and the agreeable subjects of bis pictures, brought him into 
Immediate employment. Ferg passed twenty years iu this country, 
and might haw lived in lilftnence and respectability,; but an im¬ 
prudent marriage involved him in diffieultii-s, and kept him in rai- 
tinuAHudigenee, He is rejsirtcd to have born found dead jn the 

* street, near the dhor of his lodging, according to the anecdotes, 
about the .year 1738.” M. Deschamps, in 17.in, says: “The 
landscajaa of Ferg arc of very agreeable scenery, em-iehedAdth 
architect))ml ruins in a»very picturesque styir. And I,war some 
resemblance to the work* of Bergbem. His small figures are eor- 

drawn, and very delicately touched,” Other critic* say : 

“ It would be diffienlt to point out in what respect his pictures * 
r4Ahmh|b '“ 

‘,'AMffit isle having executed some engrgvl^s at Dresden, 
after th e jtfl K l fture rtf Ferg, octal the proofs to trim to London., Arid* 
n^gggH^m of them, Ferg replied, under fie date of the 
1728 —« precious date, because it fixes »tMttewbeu 


’ found tite vuty 

■ good, friwbegkuinfoand sddediha&Jbe Had serious ititeittions' of 
executing eight engaging* himself the next winter. He kept h!a 
word. These eighT pieces were, engrifvod with much Spirit, 
and an agreeable and .firie polnt. The frontispiece besis the ufttwe 
of the paipter,. with this inscription, on a stone ; “ Caprieel- <R Fr. 
Ferg.” 'The little figures ate admirably drawn ; that W- to say, 
with that clever Illtwiveaess which was rflStMt for snCh small 
proportion*. “ 

As fur his pointings, Ferg certainly merits the fh'gtf lane among 
artists who have represented n multitude of figured iu small pic¬ 
tures. Haul, the well-known fellow-workman of Baudoins, and old 
Mieliault, may heVompared to biro, but take a position below 
him. Ferg has the advantage of avoiding, or, at all events, 
making up for the vulgarity of his subjects by some accessory in 
good taste. He ennobles his sites by excellent beddings, by raids 
in an elevated style ef art; and his eoloifrs, odinirahly prepared, 
add to an idea which is not precisely |>octical, the chartn ot thkt • 
velvety.brightness which was so much Sought after by W cm verm Oils 
and Foehmberg. lie'neither omitted nor neglected a#y of' the 

happy accidents supplied him by nature. HU fountains, ; hi* 
arcades; his refiudbs of columns, are reproduced in hi* painting* 
■jith shades of marble, the transparency of alabaster, the temgh 
solidity of freestone. His touch is substantial, and yet we notice 
sky lights which bring up tile figures and detach the grtwfps 
one frbm the other, Hagedorn, who studied Francis Frig well, 
observes, that his animals are executed with less finish and 
ability than his little personages-—particularly in an anatomical 
point of view. “ T could wish,” he, says,- “ tfiat when representing 
Whit* horses, he eould have studied the variety of FhUippe'Wod- 
veriMnni., rather than the evenness of Breughel.” 

There Is art doubt that any man who had shown in great thiugs 
as much talent a* Ferg did in little ones, would have taken his 
position aiming the distinguished .artists of history. 


TUB VATfOAN AND THE AUTISTIC TREASURES 
. OF ITALY. „ ■ 

" Italia i 0 Italia! thou who hast , 

1 The fatal gift, of beauty, which become 
A funeral dower, of present woes, and past, * ,* 1 

On thy sweet brow is *orrow»ploaghed By Shsino, 

And annals graved in characters of flame. , 

.Would tbflt thou wort in this thy nakedness 
Less lovely, or more powerful, And coilidst claim , 
Thy riglit, aud nW* the robbers back, who press 
To shed thy blood. And drink the tear* Of thy distress ; 
Then might'st thou mote appall; at, less desired; ■* 
lit- homely, uud be peaceful, undeploted ■ , 

For thy dcslhijdive charms.”—Byitoir. ■ ♦' 

The clever author of “ The Heal and the Ideal,’** A work full rtf 
information And valuable matter fat reflection, sAys: “We must 
feel cousciohS of Some degradation in taste, When we go from the 
‘majestic foifipitainlity of the Egyptian school, the ttfiagaii, thf 
reposing, and the simply Wntifuj of Grecian sddtptartj to tils 
tori bly afflicting and savagely ferocious exhibitions of modem Aft 
in painting.” There is much truth in this, and the author has so 
well justified his remarks, that we must feel degraded when he 
adds; “The fullMWig nro the subjects which succeed almost Con¬ 
tinuously in the present email picture-gallery of the Vatican; a 
woman showing a bloody handkerchief; the lmrial of a eorpsft; 
tearing tho entrails out of ft man and winding theta round a roller; 
two men beaten to death with sticks; adjongman receiving the 
sacrament ; and the possessed in 1 The Trnnsfigntatiou' of Raffaelle, 
which Matthew of the Diary says is disgusting.” 

The fijot of ritcli pictures lifelng selected for tlie ndornitig bf tire 
w«Ds 1 1 a gallery, which must necessarily bejrlj|fpd by a 
potthnr .of the educated Jn Europe, fuvolves, the eriitritee, plf, as 


unt'pf had, taste wliioh it is 
(ft ,must have indeed fallen low. 
We Are told that, tite 

'♦' “ The Real aud 
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a« Foussiu says, one uf fetimworid; 

where deathispa^fr " 11 lath© where tike medium 

between my ami. sorrow, fer a departure of * Soul ftnm this world 
to region*, of everlasting bappineee is nicely observed. There is 
ia this picture all the developed power of genius. We see the 
mingled pains of porting aid the certain reward. We are sure, 
.that the consolations of religion are not wanting; and we feel a 
solemn awe as we gone on the oOlm ftmfidence-and the resigned 
air of its ministers, the earnest. and*believing awe of the youth 
around, and the heavenly qplcome of the youthful cherubim, that 
gaze out from the heavens on the dying saint. An observant critic 
says: V Carbine is made to express astonishment that Nero, with 
the Apollo ever beforg him, in the soothing and retiring moments 
of the bath, oould resist the imitation of snch perfection; but 
would not this picture rather have awakened Nero to a sense of 
righteousness -might it not have inspired him with faith, hope, 
and charity, and converted him to those divine doctrines of 

Christianity 1 ” 

, Bpti. like many other desjsits, born to be the scourge of the 
world* Kero had no belief in anything but himself, llnrestraiued 
supreme power so demoralises the perceptions, that a mau who 
looks down from that giddy Ifeight cannot recognise himself as one 
of tire units of creation. Hence the insolent rejection of belief wliicli 
characterises tyrants in all ages. Nero was not a man likely to be 
moved by any feelings which involve heart: sensations he might 
have, but! not emotions. 

Nicolas Poussin’s third finest picture—that is to say, the work 
which ha places amongst the three masterpieces—is not here. 
“ The Crucifixion ” of Danielle da \ olterra is in one of the chapels 
of the St. Trinita. Certainly he must have bees an eminent artist 
to have won snch high and golden opinions from one so grgut, and 
to hax* received the support of Michael Angelo as the heat man ‘to 
execute in sculpture tiie monument of Henry IV. of France. Still 
he has not taken a high place in the history of art, and is generally 
considered to have been mure studious and patient than he was 
great. 

We hjrte already spokeir at considerable length, in our biugru^iy 
of David,f on French art, and we have alluded to many of Us 
•phases. Qu* of its characteristics is a love for the mw:heud-and- 
hioody-hones school; Urn horrible, the worst features of the battle; 
the pain%l* and even disgusting. Even Poussin was tainted by 
this defect—“a precedent to tins David school, who dipped their 
bfeehes in gore! ” The Transfiguration ” of Raffoctie is, therefore, 
very patorally in his estiuatiuu one of the three great pictures in 
the artafogue of Poussin.. It is reputed to have been painted ns a 
Triad of competition against the celebrated 1 ' Uniting of Lazarus” 
by Settuftien did Ftpmiw, froth the deflgp of Michael Angelo. 

We have a* much atliutatloti for Jtaffadlc as we have difficulty 
iu comprehending ttititer the Frm-Haffaellites. or their eccentric 
in mpdern times. But we must say that this picture, 

. it#*? y exriting toe .gloomy horror which it was intended to 
(xihvey, rouses rather a feeling of disgust and an extreme wonder 
at tim introduction of (he revolting details in tlic lower compart¬ 
ment, . We can scarcely criticise it reverently, and therefore pass 
itiover.^ '♦ * 

In tilt Vtttioau, among other agrecuble subjects, we have tbu 
instruments of torture usedTor tbe martyrdom of tlye early Chris- 
. tianfi—H delicate brunch of art, truly, but one which, if not agree- 
.aide, », stall events, interesting in fin histoiktottpoiut of view. 

When Raffitelle painted for popes, princes, a® cardinals, instead 
of painting merely for fame, lie had changed the simplicity of his 
life, and with it had adapted a more gaudy style of art. ’ Still, we 
capnot game on any hf his pictures without marvelling at the 
wondrous genius of the man; fed his Holy Families, Madonnas, 
ami Magdalene are still what Catholic art lias best to show. The 
painter seems inspired with a deep frith iu his* subject* which,' 
fl 0 W 0 V 8 r, frdes away and becomes colder as his life changes, and the 
teniptatfousof pleasure worn him from more gentle thoughts. 

*‘Tbo Marriage of the Virgin” iu due of thewouders of the pencil 
’ ofFiigii* m'lrt.gnwio^'^dym^rthlc. Thereto 
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Saviour, already giving token of coming power, that iaredol*Bthf 
gebius. The Madonna ami the goldfinch which gt, John present*) 
to the youthful Jesus, is a masterpiece never to be surpassed. Hto 
St. John itselfrfr a mighty elfort of pictorial exeallenee, portrayfag, 
as it does* the character of the prophetic mau. 

ItaftiuiUe had sot always fortunate subjects. His patrons, the 
popes, were some of the worst who ever reigned. He could nob 
make Borgia temperate, Julius worthy, or Leo averse to luxury, 
There are his pictures, in the second apartment, (Minted before the 
death of Juiius. There is Heliodorua, Prefect of Ring Sekuoiw, 
plundering the temple. He is attacked by a soldier and by angels. 
The allusion, which was meant to be complimentary, wee unhappy, 
ns was the subject of “ Tiie Miracle of Bolsena.” 

The cartoons are well known. There is a history iu connexion 
with them which is interesting. “Another work of Raffaelle,” 
says a recent writer already alluded to, “destroyed hy a succeeding 
pope, was cnibellishinf, iu a similar manner to the loggia, a saloon, 
where, in odd conjunction, but rattier in character with the Roman 
amalgamation which vie have remarked, the &postlos and saints 
wero coupled with the figures‘of various animals, which hsd at 
different times bleu presented to tbe pope. Wo know Leo was 
passionately fond of bunting—and royalty indulges in menageries ; 
-fond of a superficial acquaintance with natural history, and 
of tlio royalty and aristocracy of nature-, such as lions, tigers, 
etc., as well as of the plebeian subjects of tiie chase, to Isi 
run down and abused by them. Lorenzo the* Magnificent pro¬ 
bably gave his sun Leo this taste ; the father is reputed to 
have had the first grand menagerie which was kept in Europe; 
and though he was ugt a prince, yet it was ever after mode 
a part of royalty in crowned courts. But'when we suae 
to tiie cartoons, wo see the siia. of 'axipreciathm which 1 *’ this 
Augustus measured out to tiie most valuable mid insignificant 
objects, now acknowledged to be among tiie most perfect specimens » 
of lt:x(luetic, that exist in any one plaog; and by some preferred to. 
his works either in the Vatican or Farnesina.” Rosoie says, 

“ Leo employed Rulfaclle in designing them os models for Flemish 
tapestry. Besides the time of the artist, the pope expended the 
enormous sum of 70,Odd thousand crowns upon the loom;,and 
these productions of Raffae lie’s pencil were left as mere waste paper 
in tbe hands of the Flemish workmen, to be transferred to the 
keeping of heretics.” • 

Duppa informs us tiiav tiie cartoons were destined for the hall' of 
Constantine, .when they were diverted to the purposes of tapetiry*. 
The subjects are rather pvimitiva and apostolical. 

It may Iks truly sued, that "Leo Has been far.too highly rated by 
Ids excellent biographer ltoscue, arid tirnt Raffaelle was unfortunate 
in such a master. The artist hue avenged himself by printing, him* 
His fat and corpulent figure exhibits all the appearance of a heavy 
and luxurious tyrant.' He looks the glutton he was; and his 
fingers, bedizened with rings, demonstrate his had taste. 

The Vatican has found for its historical frescoes better subjeete 
tiuu the sensual pope. There is “Foul Preaching at’Athena;” there 
is “Oonstanrinethere is “The Battle*of Lepanto j" andlast,. 
ami by no means least, “Tho Massacre of St. Bartholomew,” a kind 
of revenge tor Rome captured by a Bourbon. 

Iu the long gallery of the Vatican there is a very, interesting 
collection of ancient sarcophagi, with fragments of figures.of #11 
shapes, and sizes. The “Torso Belvedere” of Michael Angelo 
stands out. in bold relief. It lives and breathes, and though want- 
iug so much, is yet full of vitality, tine would alujpt gue*a 
the limbs which have been lopped off from the parte that remain. 

The terrible group of tins family of the Laocopn is here aim. It 
has %»en restored By Bernini. He has given it arms of plaster, 
which, however, do not suit with the marble. Thm statue must 
necessarily’have barn a favourite with the Romfe people, from the 
wer# fiust of its subject being tombfe. <mr 

traveller, “ found iu a chamber o^jTitus's palace, where he might 
feast his eyes ou artificial as well as natural horrors, on the cruelty 
of the gods as 'Wgti as of men ; a'.divine example, .giving human 
emre^’for some trty h« frit divine iimpkatfon, and was imi>etied 
to the doetractiim of Jerusalemarid, perhaiis, he could not butte 






doiyW* twill direptow, Who ' 
-than by-ihe erection of the 
Coliseum.” •'■ f- , ■' 

Aeoording to Wlnkelman, tins group of a firiher and hi* two 
sons Wa* execntedby a father and his two sons. If this be correct, 

■ it Would explain what otherwise appears inexplicable, its incon¬ 
gruity .and disproportion ■ of else. There have not been wanting 
critics' who have asserted that the head of “ The Venus de 
was the work of a distinct sculptor. We cannot accept 

' this Idea. 

The Laocoon group was found dnring the pontificate of Julius II., 
though it was adopted as his own hy Leu. The Laocoon and, the 
Ugolino are very alike in subject, and ore, as it were, the poetry of 
the terrible. They have fed the imaginations of many, artists and 
poets— Agesande, Virgil, Dante, and Reyn olds. But the tot 
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subjeot. It is euitsd to tbe place. The gwttbr/snbjWtt. brbhnd, 
are merely Oreeian. Who oould believe the soft end gentle’GPpyohe 
and,Cupid,” typifying eternal, yonth and beauty} to be4; 
the matured oharms ef a Venus to he like a Roman 1 matron j-.or'sn 
Apollo to be of the same race as the tyrant lords of thof worldt, 
No! the savage faces of tlft brutal men of the ehreug better. suft 
Rome. *■ " , , 

The statues of the new chamber^of Plus VII. are interest- 
iug, though not of the first order in fame. In gasing at the 
“Apollo” we admire while we ore excited ; the “Torso,” ■“Lao¬ 
coon,” and “ GUodiator," iriake us suffer. But when we gaze on the 
“ Minerva Medica,” to which Canova has given tbe name of the 
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statues are not Roman, but Grecian. We wonder when we think 
what Greek art might have done, had the Greeks but had a 
country. They invented those subjects when Athens was no 
longer free.. 

Rase, noetry, the arts, were the resources of the Greeks against 
despotism. When the Romans lost their liberty,.they flew to the 
. circus, to combats of wild beasts. Their arts, statuary, manners, , 
poetry, ail came from the Greeks. There w* no royal roeM to 
• suocess in the pursuit of the beautiful. When the Romans brought 
.a ftatne of Hercules from Carthage, they prostrated it ou the 
ground,' so little had they the sentiment of even nobility of 
,eo8Lf : >*?;■,,- . ,>• ' - 1 

The Romans have had virtues given to them to wUch they never 
were ent^*d«j,jfhey«were eoarsqand savage barbarian* until, eon- ,' 
queriag j ( f| i p| thny adopted the civilisation oftbeoaptives. ■ Theiri 
Urtuiua .In their Own original sculptures, where sine 


draped Apollo,, our mind is attuned to gentle harmonies. It is the 
symbol of wisdom at rest. The intellect is -carried hack to its 
suhlimest heights dMs we admire Demysthenes, ayd remember how 
he poured forth in the forum the floodgates of his oloqnenee. All - 
the statues of this room are pleasing and agreeable. 

While we,mu on the subject * Rome,,we may allude, as the' 
opportunity may not occur again, to “the modern dead” there ; 
all subject# for the poet, painter,”and sculptor, as interesting,, at 
least, as those pf the room of Pius VII., as It, is culled. Romo, 
indeed, i* tybttndloss in its stores of wealth, intellectual ami moral. 
What thoughts of poetry and art rise before us, when we 
the tomb of Taoeo on tbe retired height of St. Onophte's wom**; 
..t^S/.-Tfctf'weiedS'of the poet can so little be disassoei**eB fra» : 

it is a faipfc, -that a0****'. to lie 

■' Mattel Angeki or fc#t belangt^hi 
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And yet there'-ure 

ne nM^M’ Mt£ory r not one, of fee rickand great shall live beside 


, ^ p in there in Ilome tJiat Vill hare his name remembered 
witi; tost '.of Taatn? ■ He Sjtog^'At' it were, on the wings, of his 
son!,,in his 4»ng»on: ‘‘I weep my death, and not my death 
aloihe, hut the manner in which 1 die :- my renown is only a 
funereal sound, aad'appearsto me buried with my name; 1 should 
i hot be. eaneoied to hate for i> tomb pyramids or brilliant manso- 
leiin%~I who thought 1 to elevate' to myself the most noble monu¬ 
ment by my verses,’’ 

Apd he Succeeded. Ho monarch who lies crushed beneath a 
pyramid, no statuary, who lives in his marble, no artist who 
•depends on his canvas, has for his memory so secure a hold as 
Tasso, His name is eternal; and there is his tomb on one of the 
Of Rome; ^tie ever loved the beautiful. He was bom 
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1 away by 1 #*irf 

any^ 
•fheiTib^'wjtoin hootjtw i^>.dark a»d se®ef"*S^rtfi' 
it reaches the*cltJv onft toed, jmy^ : tM»ed, dhp; walls e£ Romei^ ? 
wetids ite way, desolate and unknown, to tike sea. Tie Amo, on 
toe 1 .other hand, which rises'on the other wide of the same bill in 
the Apennines, considering the dtoirt length of ito-course^ flows’ 
through a populous territory, and two as glorious towns as any.in 
Italy—Florence anil Pisa. ■ - * . \ 

Away we go to the Fonte Molle, by which Constantine entered 
Borne, and before which the road to the Vatican, the. Eml- 
lian, and the Cassian, meeting before the bridge, make.a wide 
area, where there is a bouse of entertainment, mweh frequented 
by the Homans in the summer: The triumphal arch and statues 
were only erected in 1805, as if commemorative of the Pope's 
struggle over Napoiooni ■ > ,» . V 
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at Sorenio. He died at Borne. His name is as eternal as that ol 
the city. It is not the few words on his paving-stone—“ Here lie 
the bones of Tasso, lest the convent host may be ignorant,"-*- 
that ensure him remembrance, but the fragrant foroe of genius 
' which never dies. 1 

' t: It is strange to turn from Tasso to another unforgotten name— 
we need not linger on Poussin—which is ever jmnembered. by the 
visitor to Borne. " At. no great distance, in fm English burial* 
gfiikz djj. is the tomb of Shrilly, who,:,lips within ground consecrated • 
byflflkai bdigibn he unfertunately knew not: His 'ashes lie beneath 
a wall, underneath the mins of a broken tower; there is a chapel 
1fam^>:byjtorp'broken buttressed .and,there 1 are cypresses staving 
1 \fttop,'^(u. • Peace be to hi*'restless ' , 

xsai!Utiui«Bdt.to’ who perished 

ih<^||4^^iV'”;|i , is':by, , Wdf^er0oft;,-/'lier^te'is familiar to the 

k-■'* :•••• 

4a >m»d' drop % Aequa-,, 

pdsiieal’ Hflriou do w * catch ' 
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wis jjJjfcWKiflfiaiat 
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The classic visitor, entering the Piowa del Popalo,. fin<j|t all vtd; 
garised, frippery ornaments, with crowds in the oostnme of modM 
times. There is an Egyptian obelisk, reminding one of the PS 
de la Concorde at Paris. It is dedicated to the sun, and three str 
strike off from it lift rays. They take you in straight and re 
lines of buildings along the valleys.. The. buildings are not. what 
they were. Go along toe Corso to toe Capitol ; you wiy see too 
palace of the Austrian ambassador; imagine it, gentle reader, built 
from toe bricks,of the Coliseum, , It is the largest in Rome. bud... 
ftfly represents the power whiehhas crushed Italy under tin? leads* 
influence of GehnSoism. An interesting monument.is the liensebf 
Madame Letitis, Napoleon's*' mother, w'ko,;repyese»tod toj^hjibe; 
dead empire ijf France, flb Inexplicably a-yivwl*''.,tH; 5jh' l ’ 1 tobbwjr, 1 ' 
however, so interesting, as the house of lUeaii/ near 
Bjriwit* bau eo.admirably made us fegiilk^Wrt^';: 

J»\is'\rui$ now' and was - 

geptler veformar toau Bieuri, 1 pr„k, -.*•» to'eo wltl 
being able, t ^ atr - • r j . ■ hig,bat of the 

.. " '*■ *’ " the Human 













IvstHsM*' 
»«Si^i''ls»ndaso' , M!4 
iit of liberty, • ..... 

:^Wh*rt have fur the menial I ■ fifc gated iromiid 
and work!' of genius which had been collected' 
from vanity more tlum from taste: mmI- they 
there, thah the rugged unhewn stones of tho guatries 
dja; Belated ami. degraded hy, long yearn of suffering,' 
^'hjrtA remedy impossible in R»aie could elevate him to A 
i/jtfnmiu fruedum/ ‘ t *, • 

; wjtatiy, a time before now have careless observers envied tho fate of 
t'^-'millW.' born beneath the happy climate of the South, sur- 
v* guided by the miracles of nature and the.. wonders of art, and 
■ compared thorn with the millions of the North, who have a more 
"nneertaiu clime, and leas beauty, both natural and 'created, to 
•survey. It is a great mistake. Art, literature, science— every- 
fldng useful and' agreeable, bar followed jn the footsteps of 
' liberty*' 4» tins, country, the treasures of ancient art collected in 
palaces atS irittuineralde. This is laying the foundation of an 
artistic greatness equal to any dreamt of in past, days. 

., Debarred by climate' of the rich scenery and the warhi atmn- 
*i here which 4s the natural lmthed of taste, we northerns, by 
v'bfiiigihg around p» the treasures of Greece, and Rome, arid mod cm 
-Italy, are elevatiftg the taste of the millions, and exciting that 
’public appreciation which is necessary to success. The difference 
. between thd past andthe present is very great, • 

' : '>ian painters owed their 'success to the godd-will of 



Vvturie, 


And nostril beautifsil'disdaiu, 'end might* 

. And majesty Utah tiicir full ligltt*H^«4)|^ > ' 

Developing, iatbui the ■fteity. 

lty»t in his delicate form a dream of biy« . *J < t 1 ^, 7 ® ?' 

Shaped by Some solitary* nymph, Who$h breali 's’’ 
long'd for a deathless lover from ab|vei, ‘fjSs* ; 

And, madden’d with that vision, are Skew’d> 

All tlmt ideal'btuuly ever Mess'd * ■ ' '■'/ $*>•£•% 

Tlie mind with, in its most unearthly mood,' ' 


princes, V, VWttji thefe iat • upon a throne a man of taste, able to realising its true character. 

apjw^ife,t&*ht'.»«d'genius, thrift to an opportunity for art tii As a pigfiu representuti 
ilgbeldp itsejf, yh'dte Whs no widely-spread and discerning public him, this statue realises tl 

' ,#'i»atuniftiiy cherish And support a long and steady series of poetical description—Isjttei 

ahtkis.,'JfbatHhi what we are doing. We are tduchtfug a people® says :< “ iThe spectator must 
■ riafiid there ean be little doubt that the ultimate ebfisequeiioe will be, incorporated beauty, and lav 

none .but really good- artist* will be successful. The'iirftuonee fill him with an idea of a b 

;TS* Rome, however,, upon art is still uiighty.indeed. There, and at views it, there is nothing me 

i.'Fferenec, we nuist always %-.l that we arc at least on classic ground of humanity; “there are 

> ^groultd which should be visited by every one aiming at fcxerlknce kindle the bodyit is tirui 
^/Jp,his profession, . Byron.describes into as “ ii 

wc To return fit the ■ thou uftieirt* of Rome. In Thorwahteeu’s imam- man tellsus that bis eyes 

jgeUt. to Bias VII. we have an admirable specimen of tho statuo wont to display when the 

pbrfwHt, 'ft has lioen placed beside the production of David and assures us that “might w 

■ I awrence. tiume have imagined tlmt the angels are ten much lost from his glance. 

Blithe height, and are thus crushed by the much greater sire of tho The very difference of u| 
• Jjgures below, The design, however, is simple, ingenious, and Ufam to ninny occasions wit 

beautiful. In tbo one, Time is represented looking-upwards, and power. Jts name has golu 

.-'seeking, os it were, to ilmi'ibto eternity. The ether represents incarnation of beauty.. M 
jfgtimi-tf Mslioij'. The idea of the senlptor relative to religion the artist's disciples. Byru 

a Wily magnificent. , It is n figure standing wif.li arms folded, and others linvc heen his high p. 

fip.'^ton .-a dub. . Near this OR Wisdom, ill-awing uouusel from When we turn from the t 

iSW« W its han 6 d ; the owl at its feet. Various' have been the present, everything in Hoi 

. dndtliiii work. Valery oujy approves of the sleeping Ron. mailer for tile painter. 

Jiuh'fuaHiig,” Krinwnieft “is not natural; the figure of palaces, null turning to th 
rtHSfUa-, v. stiff drapery, »i» feeble; and the genii appear'rather careful examination as ever 

< *. ' ’' oppression. But the very p 

' 'ifHlfiii “ Statue*.In the Vatidan” says: “Bell finds fault can be mnre so than the oat 


long'd for a deathless lover from ab|ve j, : \ f ; 

* Anil, madden’d with that vision, ore ^i^tesa’n )'*$ 
All tlmtiileal beauty over hletsW * 1 
Ihe mind with, in its most unearthly mood,' ' ’ 

When each eouciiptioii was * heayenly gde«t~' ■•' A 
A ray of iminortaHty—and stood * 

Star-like, around, until tboy gathered to aflod.V i- ' 

There is no conception 'in tire uiythoiogy more adwirsMft.'fi^''j. ( 
ideality than Ajmllo, the perfection of manly beauty, ae Apbroditff-’ 
is of wrtnauly loveliness. Apollo is music, made a beh^: tdpi'ij' 
When tile mind fixes itself intently upon thi* produddon, when .wp , '. 
view it seriously from au artistic point of view, nothing looks wett\. 
lieside it. It oasts a shade of melancholy over the soul, which ja 
■wrapt in a kind of dream of admiration. The desoriptfonb e#L”, 
.Byron- given ubnve -and of Wiukellnan imrst upon our 
audthiugh neither conveys all we feel ourselves, they stUbajd 


Dm b«bk nf 'tlir 'Vefmu-Caimva,* And the slightness of the 
' I;.,,;.* . Matthews, the author nf the Mli'irv ’ sava. the kesd' fa 


AS a pigitu representation of the “divinity, as they unden^i^,'' 
him, this elwtttp realises the |dea to the mind better than 
jmefte-al description—Ixjtter than a picture. The (lennan kifl!*: ^ 
says ^he spoelator must first fly with hik ton!' to'the regionk;S#l B :‘ 
incorporated beauty, and become the creator of a peftrttyl, BAtijrefiS^' 
fill him with au idea of a beautiful supernatural j” beeanOs; 
views it, there is nothing mortal in that figttre-Dw »lgti*»f th®w«P|p,S 
of humanity; “there are neither tendons nor veins,' to jpoy^jjAff 1 * ■ 
kindle the bodyit is time tlmt he admits disdain npiSu tije Rjiv^r.: 
Byron descriWs bits as “ incarnate vengeance and while Winl(^4|i : 
man iellaiM that bis eyes “hie ftajldf that sweetness which flieji 
wont to display when the Mu^ps surround and caress him,”'.St "p. 
assures us Hint “might and majesty-flash tlieiriuB lightnings 
from his glance. .» ' 

The very difference of opinion which has . made itself awnjfortftii 
upon ho many occasions with regard to this statue only prove* its ^ 
power. Its name has gone to the Very ends of the earth as th$5 
incarnation of beauty. _ Michael Angulo and Hafthelle hfora 
the artist's disciples. Byron, Do Rtael; Milhmn, Winkclinan, «t|> 
others linvc been his high pecsts and expounders... ^ 1 '».' 

When we torn from the roeonls of the part to pA ffuiU^F 
present, everything in Home and the .Roman ?■ states 
mailer for tile printer, lisaving ruins, s'atucs, teih^«k"'*naj\ ; 
palaces, null turning to the living, wo find its much;yj^fthy;'^' 
Careful examuiation os ever.-. It is true it is a land tiff ’ 

oppression. But the very poorest priest is 
can he nwro so flaw the one-hmse, eart-of the Winirt!Mth^wItiCM| t i;.' 
barrels behind and hft cabriolet in front, made ' 

sanm skins.that clothe him and jnake'hitn look 
ennie strings of hufses and donkeys, a very oftfivftbriWlwp^^®,, 




«wjthotrt dbw 

As' is ■ 


jitriJeft « error, as tit*’ 1 Belvedere's’ are olpeeted to a».. ■ iiejls, 1 fit .Siilgeet for an Atselyn driivcif ttfgiiSg p*r|Hpi 
|p^j 9 W(§k^ .bMd,ia‘|ir<MHri9eeii't«f (UfO* * ’tRe^ne of bis srreedhing bagpipes, just i 

tl^foVighont : fi(’ large,, The.aiiuftwlodged copyist of SwRitv 'bhfok as BrebOs, and bldte with ;eH«ti*ltik'f4tSi1®l 
jiwftidlwion. Thorwa^epj'/'.'^/itdene^ay, here '«nne*A 

L «tDed''»p«'lto .stt'|g^j l :^n Apdllo #.RMngftijj,*Wfo a'ftbe 
n. imkpty t ids’ -il4r'''g^te : 3i 
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l V-Jitoeiit *wjN*S*i»' it" 

fjte pillage find' ; '.. it 

** 1 . 'b# yowr.B*fl«.;bito 9 ? scenery, 

___ jfer m j>mtK!UU ' * •'! Bbn«f <h»* < hBW «Mfc»t »«4 pMpfc-’jJ 

^'^j^'QWjottyofRoiae,*’ <m the hip$way tW of wwrtiitsposfblf sitenot# pritto.lpr «w»i» ifcel*,«firi. ifothip^ ; 

and animal ';• f bridal coni tJoije by mo ton appeal" sublime afibiwaj'ds.,'• Apt? i*,Mf «nid WMto*. - 
tputlop ofitkote kray to the neaasst. town, ttraMSthabmen have »mght fur.the aobHme, ond ttonotiinw fooud 
the bride. mainificentlv .iltoasodV-with a 1W Bot/ife. to the Aim' and at every "sted the artistic 'toalwfw ” 


t pull up on their way to the heaasst. town, 
t- _„ . T ,.. the bride, rhujoidoently dtoosodb- "With it 

! '''»h^*pfc;jOM^'‘fe)lsato op tear WTOI awlaittfeg astride iu white 
trpul^^lariE Jtod.ip foil gallop, ttw bridesmaid, bridegroom, and 
jjranuung. The fiadi of the fire-fly form along 
a evenhig »eta in, the owls heat and the frogs croak 
^otittafetkaras jiowieson ) wie Wttteh-Uog • barks hot timidly in the 
’’jjlflijifryilliii absenoe of bum j when the voice of one it heard, one 
■;- j^Jteaid it' m$Sbe evil, but one only discovers -drivers and their 

greatest attractions to some persons-- near the storu 
j|jpre&My of-tbo ^tpaoMries—is the Cataract of Vclino, of which 
W«t» admirable description, when ho tells us of 

i ??V, e '^he roar' of waters! from the headlong height® 

Yielino cleaves the wavcvworu precipice; 

The fell of waters! rapid at the light. 

The flashing mass foams, shaking-the abyss; 

, Tire hall of waters t vvliew (hey howl aud’hiss 
And ?*Oil in endless tol turo; white 
Jjja their great agony, wrung out from this 
'''»Their Pktegethon-, earls round the roc,lot of jot . 

' That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set, 

And mounts in spray the skies, and thence, again, 

£ Ileturns In an unceasing shower, which round, 

With its unemptied cloud of gentle vain, 

I* on eternal April to the ground, 

. Making ft all one emerald- How profound 
j> The gulf! and how tho giant element 
’• From rock to%oek leaps with delirious bound, 

; Crushing the clilf’s, which downward worn and rent 
• tyith hi- fierce footsteps, yield,in chasms a fearful rent 
, Tb thabroad column which rolls on. and shows 
More like the fountain of an infant sea, 

Torn from the womb of mountains by the throes 
Of aihcw world ; than only thus to be 
Patent of rivers, which flow gushingly 
"With many windings thro’ the vale :—Look back ! 

. teo ! where it comes like an eternity, 

As if to sweep down all Things iu its tract. 

Charming the eye with dread—a matchless cataract— 
Horribly beautiful! hut. On the verge, 

Vitjta ,,*ide to Side, beneath the glittering Morn, 

V An Iris sits amidst the internal surge, 

" : r|>ikpH'Opc upoftadeuthrbed, and, unworn 
'■ ’'Ttostottttar dywtt; white all around is torn 
L'f&jr tha'dfe tracted waters, bears serene 

hubs, with all their beams unshorn, 
■y^^y'^jesmphltttg, ’mid the torture of thc-sceuc, 

i&*».'wt^iagKtttdnc»s with unutterable mien.” 


illWAl!•Wjf-HWb who,have had the ouurage to leavo 
Ad nbjtm^^thh,world, succeeded, and, left a grrat 

1 K<f ‘ J ’ L ?;,;^'S*‘l^({*Me J ,thpy,hav»,not,been natWod with 
Ig^Udf.nmabtiiis—yho .may. «p aud .lead,,them 
^)iyta'liv«i,,in t^B Ojatoi'j'J^tl of,art, imlmtid themselves 
'ti^lifo, |^i'to|*ehai‘ ^.^arlfc ftora the ever-huraiug 
^.^W^jhiMi; Pdpt ses^.igly intjiut^bto known of • 
thn 'piJgrnna^ito Eoino Agri,' coming lock 
somethmg iu') 0 ie'air, : ip't^iiaiHtauf recur- 
tips'sky^^m-^topW'.wincji attiinqs 


itg' But'Oti, to the Alps 1 and at every step the artistic Soul offjkd ” 
painter ud 11 find itew food. Every instant kis soul will W rypscd ' 
to higher' contemplation, until ho treads the claSSja soil itsolf. ' ■'. ?' * 
In all attempts -that are to he made to create a great sohool «f‘ 
art in this .'country -an attempt which we have evoty ranson to . 
believe maybe eminently successful ■ -two thing# will be needed. 

In the first place, w c must generalise tlua studies of our aft-students, 
They must not bu satisfied, as they arc in general, with learning to 
draw find, paint.. They must devote themselves-to history. They 
must know as orach or more than other men. They must he ready 
to paint an historical picture without a sudden erant which Ut apfe 
to prove indigestible. 

'Then they must be sent to Italy ,to sec what has becat dofla 
bef.ire, and to learn the importance and value of arduous study. 
AVhen thoy leuru how ttalltudle ami Michtml Angelo aad Titian 
laboured, they must bo enroll raged to labour and study themselves, 
in the hope of living iu the memory of man rather, aa a Ouyp, a, 
Lawrence, or a David, than of perishing like a Frauem de Paula 
1 'Yrg, whose untimely death was doubtless wore owing to life own 
errors than to Urn faults and want, of appreciation of others. 

The English, American, and b'roueh artistic population of Rome 
is already grout. It is hcoiuiug greater every year. So much th« 
lietter. The i oiupetition is a good and useful one. The h'renife- 
Hysteui of sending a certain mint her of .pupils at the expense of 
government is a good one. It enables some to reoeiye their early;, 
nurture in art on the right spot. The result has ttimweted ov^ery' '■ 
cxpf.i.tjttion. . ■ 

The Vatican museum, to which we have alluded so often in the 
present sketch, was founded by .tulius II. It is in reality the .' 
finest collection of statues in the world, Mr. Kehruf says-; ” Juliufi 
oinplnyed the famous Bramautn to erect a vast niche Rurmounted 
by a gallery, called Belvedere, and in trout of this he collooted. in to , 
garden the choicest statues extant in his day. There "Were the.. 
“ Nile ’’ anti “ Tiber ,' 1 a sareophagUH with the fnhic of ’‘Moiefis 
gci ," the famous “ Torso of Hercules,” aud the ceh$nd«d gtepjto^ ;, 
“Laocouny’’ which was kept iu a separata alcove. To these by* ® 
successor, tew X., added the famouu statues of tto, 
mid tlm Apollo.” The reclining " Ariadne ” as that 4%n«-r 
adoimal a fountain in the adjaeest corridor. Yp.,'.* 

“Towards the eml of the last cuilfiry, Clunumt XIV.., Ottogiti; 
nelli. and Pius VI. (Bresoltil formed the mognifieent galleric* 

Vaticnu, which bear tlicir conjoined mimes in thfi Ifaifa « ■» 
Ciemcfitino. Many puicbascs wen* made front the Boikfitte^jijjppj 
the Villa Negroni, previously Jlontolto, formed by Sastw.jr.^-fiilte' 
*frow a waius of cxeavationa curried on among the, 

Hadrian's Villa tjnd elwwliere, by an energetic ScotebfitfMi 
llavin Hamillnn. • At tha treaty of TolentiuO in 171.7,!. %11'ppi. 
most edebibtod wovks of art were rnmtived to Paris j, tutt ifi TISj*;,, 
timy were, with the exception of- the- cidoamil ‘MidpOfebBCj’- 
itotoe of ‘Augustus* in the togiv the^Vcilefri ‘Mifiorva , 1 fifidi.', 
‘Tiber,’ restored to.the Vatican, no* VII. added a lifeg gaJjs^f; 
of scnljituiv, whioh bears his jiiatoe Chiaro Monti; a 
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a thorough knowledge of the end and- purpose of art, ia the forma- 
tion of galleries destined to receive the pictures of a nation. ’ Nor 
do gai|erie 3 gem that purpose only—although that ward indeed a 
gnat One; they stimulate artists who behold their treasures, with 
the hope of having some day their Works classed amongst those 
(they behold,‘and of their being cherished as some of the treasures 
•, bf the country. 

‘ It frequently happens, however, that the country most rich in 
pecuniary wealth, most capable of forming fine collections Of 
■ pictures and works of art, either awakes at too late a period to the 
necessity of their possession, or is gifted with to little taste, that 
, although the selection may have cost an immense sum, yet the 
pictures may be totally unworthy the wealth given for them, or of 
the honour of being placed in a national dollectiou; and this, we 
take it, is unfortunately the case with England. It is only lately, 
indeed, by the publication of the work of a foreigner—of “ Dr. 
Waagen’s Treasures of Art”—that the people are made aware of the 
immense quantity of pictures, the treasures, the superabundant 
wealth of art which exists in England, but of which there is as yet 
no worthy collection in one place. 

Trne it is, that although many of the pictures rnay he worthy, 
the English have, a knack of making a government “ job ” of the 
building, whereby the architect raises an immense fortune, and the 
so-ealled gallery is, liko that of Trafalgar-square, totally unworthy 
the namo. If, on the contrary, any chance may render the place of 
exhibition passable ; yet the pictures are for the most part so igno¬ 
rantly arranged, that effect is spoilt, and the possibility of educa¬ 
tion on tho progress of art entirely cut away. Hut as if these 
accidents were not enough, we find the government lavishing 
thousands of pounds upon a baby-house—and worse than a baby- 
house—for George the Fourth j and yet refusing to make room for 
a fine collection of pictures bequeathed to them for national pur¬ 
pose^, which therefore fly off at a tangent, and at Dulwich form a 
gallery of themselves. Such, indeed, is the fact with the Bourgeois 
collection. 

The faults of public people do not, however, excuse onr own; 
and the National Gallery in Trafalgar-square, to which we purpose 
a Bliort visit, notwithstanding its total inadequacy on the score of a 
" National” gallery, its architectural enormities, and the faults of 
its conservators, is still—on account of the many very beautiful 
pictures which it contains—worthy of a visit, apd a visit not only 
of onrioaity, but for tho purpose of serious and attentive study. 

We shall not, we may premise, in onr short review follow Ilia 
■ nuphera given in the catalogue, told, by jwnimian of the trustees, 
outside the gallery, as that catalogue contains pictures, for instance, 
these by Hogarth, which have for these two or three .years past 
moved away to.Marlborough House, and theve exhibited in 
ifl|fct is called the “ Vernou Gallery.” 

^sph# pictures which belong to the nation form an altogether 
Imperftet collection, and our notice will be but piecemeal ami 
cursory. In some masters we are comparatively rich ; of others we 
hare none; and .of some hut ene, and that a poor specimen. Thus, 
of Claude We have no less than ten pictures;*of Bartolomeo 
none; and of Salvator Rosa but one; and so on. Of onr modern, 
and as. a Bchool by far most meritorious, English artists, w« 
.had, -before Mr. Vernon made his munificent bequest, absolutely 
nothing. 

. Of the Claudes, that known as “ The Embarkation of the Queen 
of Sheba,” and marked 1,4 in the catalogue, will attracf some 
notice. A picture of a seaport, .with the sun in the midst 6 f the, 
with about two feet of very brilliant colouring on each side of 


ieason of this is sufficiently evident ;’:^r alflmtigli- ttis- af 
Venus |s not beautiful, and Mercury, instead of being all light; 
apd: vfTh4^f» Is ityfU and heavy, yet the beauty of thg Cupid, the 
excellent dl»w5i)g,m the form, and, above all, theprtdigious beauty 
of colour, mugt win our admiration. This pioture was once in .the 
possession of Charles I. The colouring contrasts especially with’ .' 
that of Rubeny, but is In its nature Equally fine. . „ 

“ The Marriage of Isaac and Rebecca,” either a duplicate copy 
of the picture by Claude in the Daria Palace, known at “ Claude’s 
Mill,” is one of those hakfy compositions of the artist which, hive 
called down the anger of Mr. Buskin. People are. dancing near 
some water, which'is. a-lake formed by an impetuous torrent, 
but which runs nowhere. In order not to break the repose of the 
teene, the very water into which a cascade falls has no motion 
in it. The only beauties in the picture are the sky and 'the 
colour. 

“Christ disputing with the Doctors” (No. 18), is a very weak 
composition, put down with much effrontery to Leonardo da 
Vinci. The celebrated John Hunter used to extol tho deep ana¬ 
tomical studies of this artist ; yet the figure of Christ in this 
picture is badly drawn, the head unmanly and weak, and the hand 
drawn without the slightest knowledge of anatomy. 

“ AdoniB quitting Venue for the Chase,” said to be by Titian, is 
another protended original, but also a very popular picture. Tho 
display of form in the Venus is very graceful; but the Adonis is 
heavy, ill-drawn, aud deficient in eleganoe and dignity. .Theft!', 
colour and guide of painting are kith good J the former, especially, 
rich, harmonious, and, in the flesh, soft aud fleshy, There is 
another e->py of this picture at Dulwich. 

“The Sabine Women,” by Rubens (No. 30), is a fine specimen ,, 
of foroe in a painter, accompanied by knowledge of drawing' and,, if 
colour. Beyond this, the Romans are not Romans, the ladies are|1. 
those of the seventeenth century, and' Hie architecture of the same- , 
period. Vet with all these anomalies, the picture is free, bold, .. 
and fine; the colour so bright and glorious, fhat it forces one id 
admire it. . 

“Portrait of Cornelius Van der Geest,” life-size, by Vaudyek, 
ignorantly called “ Tho Head of Gcrv&tius,” is one of those pictures 
of whioh the nation may indeed be proud. The sentiment and- 
thought, the feeling and refinement, in this fare, it is impossible to 
surpass. One can linger over it for hours. The painting of the 
mouth and beard, if shut out from the rest of the picture, are-, 
alone worthy of the most minute attention; the delicacy and truth 
of detail, and the breadth of light, are also beyond praise. The • : 
interest attached to this portrait of a person almost unknown is 
to be attributed to the,genius of Vaudyek alone. , ) 

(No. fib), “The Brazen Serpent,” by Rubens, is another triuinp|i.',, 
of power. The agonised expression of the women, the pallid coupi*- ' < 
tournees of tho dead, the majesty on the then ofMomitj 
detful knowledge of anatomy in tho drawing, 
mired. A critic, Mr. George Foggo, has objected to ' 

persons of those stricken with the plague. He should M^;iie&. *" 
-leeted that the plague was sudden, and that 
could have cmaciatod the forms of the sinful -lsi 
(No. 184), •“ The Murder of the Innocents,*! 
the ^digest picture in tlie Academy. The,board s 
us, that it is the- property of „ 

; jritgl,'and,that it i*by them ;, 

‘.The' outline alone has any- rimiWity to " 

il%e murderers are remorseless brutes.; the .djggpyj 
There Is no delicacy in the ; 



mad women. There Is no delicacy in Hie $ 

; i 4h«c;defa^(i 1 '?ftttWt be Been to i®y advantages;. 

rains, a sea-tower, an archway, Woks, mfil trees; riggings 'cWsfod with a giasB, 

and ships thtanaelvfea; all farm aOcassories of the picture,,-^ '■ 

■ ’ all are painted With hut cue idea— that, of wmnit! SiffWt. Tl.avtf —‘* A. 1 * 1 «¥M.na Za«Z.I,1. no" «* 


a.ofl all fl*e painted with hut one idea—Unit of scenic effect. Thews 
®*J er want of learning or care in thfet picture, The trees atw ,; ?j 
a-tff-iC'jSliws «*■ kind in aattoa: the rocks are .such as are never seen 
^''^fPffo'rarelesaly-dratfU;lbtc.;-but thee 1 
^Ireat rcpwuffou made ‘Jiyjftii 'master for' such carelessness lies in 
the colour'tod-^cna^ Theqdqtumfo nothing less 


fids os'at • 
toll 


ppjtaresiire 

——prap_., - 

and geaUemen whose liberality Ooablee the public to |eooms 
ae^Utdnted -wi^hhdr ffatlnrien. B* so tow. We beliOvs thot we 




-By so doing,- we beliSve that. we 
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the WORKS MASTERS. 

VALENTIN. 



Theiik exists among paintera a race of rough, haughty men, always 
ready to tall buck and take tlieir stand upon mere matter, mime- 


betweeu the double row of cft*h- ^uvre; you will see them look 
With- an eye of indifference at those mystic compositions wWtte 
expression of the faith of former times is concealed beneath 
spire wan forms and sometimes holed colouring; they wdl 
scarcely stop before those sublime works of Lesueur, 
the pious personages of past ages appear to the spcctutof. 
as mere shadows, so timid, so humble, and so »ul»rdmato 
to the ideal is the actual execution ; but if they mettwilh 
some vulgar scene, where the palpitating flesh stands out 
boldly from the obscurity of the ground, they want no more 
to induce them to give way to their feelings and lattocfc out 

into enthusiasm- .... . ... 

What they admire and hold up to your admiration «the 
energy of the action, the expression of the gesture, and the 
success of the foreshortening in a picture, “ book. they 
exclaim, “ how well those muscles are attached, and how 
freely they act! how naturally those shoulders are joined onl 
how forcibly you are impressed with the presence oUhe 
•bones and the solidity of the tendons I The eyas are humid 
the nostrils ire full of breath, and the blood flows beneath 
that flesh i ” But not one word do they say of the painter’s 
intention, or of the thought that should pervade his 
■work What matters to them tbe value of the principal 

. ttj-Sf “ ££* 

«*;*** » UWmSTSb ,1 imfr: 

mind. Follow them as they walk down the gallery of the Louvre,? w» o» . ... u 
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They are enamoured of mere matter. Th«y look upon it an a 
portion of divinity itself, and. cannot uudcrstaud that there is 
the least preference to bo given to any one of thu different 
parts of ■which it is composed. Jii their eyes, nil forms in nature 
possess the same cliarin, all members of humanity are of equal 
value, each one being endowed with some peculiar beauty, which 
the spectator must discover for himself. This being the ease, 
the less trouble a painter has taken to choose his subject, the 
greater is their preference for him, and as mere imitation is quite 
sufficient to satisfy their ardent love of form, they do not require 
matter to think, but merely to exist. It is especially among these 
pantheist^ that the admirers of Valentin are to he found. 

Valentin, ouo of the most celebrated french painters, was born 
in the little town of Coulnimnicrs, in Uric, the 8th .Inuo, 1801, in 
the Hue du Mouteil-Saiule Fny, at the corner of the Impasse des 
helnpnrts. VYe do not know why "some authors have chosen to con¬ 
sider him as belonging to the It»ninn school, for if France can 
claim him as one of her children, it is riot only because she wit¬ 
nessed his birth, hut because Ins taste for painting manifested itself 
long before he wont to Home, to seek inspiration among the marvels 
of the Vatican.* 

* It iilwnys struck us as an extraordinary circumstance that the 
Christian name of u French painter, and especially of one horn in 
the province of Brie, should he Mol'su, according, as it did, hut 
little with the genius of the French nation, which, especially in 
the seventeenth century, was greatly prejudiced against the Jews 
and their customs. However, as a considerable number of uutliora 
ulrvajs called him Moist Valentin, and ns there were no docu¬ 
ments to clear up our doubts on the subject, we at last believed, as 
all other persons had done, that Valentin's Christian name was 
l-cully Miuso. .Since then, »c have received some curious informa¬ 
tion from a distinguished painter and author, Monsieur Anutolo 
Dnuvcrgne, and we crave the r eader's permission to transcribe ut 
full length the notes which Ire has furnished—notes which are the 
more interesting as they prove the necessity of always going back 
to the fountain-head, historical errors most frequently proceeding 
from historians of the second or third generation. 

The following is uu extract from the genealogical table of the 
family ot Boullogue do Coulornmiers, drawn up, about. 17 SO, 
expressly for the family, by Michel Mari'ul Coidier, Juge do Paix 
at Coulonuuiers pros torn, to 1789, and a Member of the Convention, 
who died in exile, at Brussels, in 1824. 

This table, was drawn up from documents which arc at present 
dispersed, but which were then accessible to Monsieur Cordier. 
Eighteen of these dates are given as corroborative proofs. 'I he 
Boullogne family still nourishes at Coulom miers, and Iras pre¬ 
served from father to son a certain pride in its relationship with 
the painter, who is known by the name of Valentin alone. 

j. Stork Jean de Boullogne, called li:isxr.t, in 119.1, horn at 
Bologna in Italy, lived at t 'oulommiers. at the corner of the 
Cul-de-SaeJ uear the chunk of Suiutc Foy. This l ul-de-Bac 
now bears the name of BouUomnie. Title-deeds in 10 HI. 

II. lie had issue: in 1338, Denis de. BouUonguc; II. Jean de 
Boullongnc. 

HI. Jean de Boullongnc, 2nd ot the name, married at Coulom- 
miers. lie had issue (1375; :— 

1. I’crrin de Buullongnc, plumber and glitzier. 

3. Simonne de Boullongnc. 

3. ■ Jacqur* de Boullongnc, carrier. 

4. Valentin lie Uoullrmgne, painter on glass. 

IV. Valentin de Boullongnc, 1st of the’ name; died in 1(118. 
He had, by Jeanne de Monthion, his wife, three children,vix.- 

1. Murie de Boullongne, born the 28th August, 1591). 

2. Jean de Boullongne, born the 8th June, 1001. 

3. Jacques de Boullongne, horn the 15tli October, 1008. 

Monsieur Cordier did not take the trouble to look lor these 

thivc certificates of baptism of the elri.drcu of Valentin de Boul- 
lougno, father of the celebrated painter. Monsieur Dauvcrgue 
found them after a long search, hut the name of Valentin does not 
exist in any one. ot them. No gap occurs in the parish registers of 
Saint-Denis de Coulornmiers, dnring the period in which it is pro¬ 
bable that the painter was bom; and ye.t, from 1547 to 1777, wo 
very frequently find the Christian name of Valentin. Valent it* 
Tidonx, uncle of La Fontaine, the author • f the Fables was 
bailiff ili lfili. 

Monsieur Aubert dc Fligny, who wa bqjliff of C ommiers, 
spejiiting of the painter Valentin, writes fullowt, ub tl570;-’ 

fi¬ 


ll it is true that he made a journey to Paris, it was not, at any 
rate, to become a pupil of Simon Vouet,"as some of his biographers 
have asserted ; a mere comparison of dates is sufficient to refute 
this error. Simon Vouet left for Constantinople, with Monsieur de 
Saney, Inlrii 2, at Which time Valentin was only eleven years old. 
Vouet, according to the testimony of Felibicn, did not return and 
found his school in Paris before the year 1627, at which period 
Valentin already enjoyed a high reputation as a painter in Home. 
He had resided in that city for a considerable time, and was downed 
to end lits days there. ' D'^rgenviUe contradicts himsolfj when, after 
having asserted that Valentin began iris studies under Vouet, he 
affirms, in another portion of his work, that Vouet’s taste had aorne- 
tUing of Valentin's in it. This would Ire to suppose that the master 
had subsequently taken lessons of bin pupil, which is not likely. 
We rue inclined to believe, with so me more recent writers, that the 
two painters were in Rome at the same epoch, and that they studied 
Caravaggio’s manner together. 

However this maybe, when Valentin arrived in Italy, Caravaggio 
was just dead, and painters were beginning to free themselvos from 
the influence which ire had exerted daring iris lifetime. Like many 
oilier reformers, he iiod led away his contemporaries by supuprting 


“ I believe that, his name xvas Valentin dc Boullongne, and 'hat 
lie was soil and grandson respectively of tivo painters on glass, who 
both resided at Coulornmiers, and who painted the tine windows, 
most of which still exist, in the parish church there. His father’s 
name, like his own, was Valentin, and his grandfather’s Jacques.” 

These two written traditions, as well as tile tradition preserved 
in the Boullongnc family, prove most satisfactorily that the 
painter belonged to this family, which was founded by Jean de 
Botognc, called llasset, who came from Italy, and was probably a 
painter on glass. 

We have stili to explain the name of Valentin. 1 lie eldest of 
Valentin de Uoullongnc’s children married Jean d’Alcncon. We 
lose sight, of the two sons. 

Monsieur Cordier proves that Valentin dc Boullongue’s second 
son is the painter, ’i lie following is the boy's certificate of bap¬ 
tism : — 11 Die Veneris, petnva Jiiuii, 1601. Joannes filius Valentina 
ilc llotdongne et Joanna* dc Monthyon ejus uxoris, fuit lraptisatus. 
Patriuux dominus Joannes de Boulongrie, pictor, et Petrus-Bui- 
taaar-Matrina-Ludofca, Franciwi Iteboule. procurations fiscalis.” 

The absence of the name of Valentin proves nothing against the 
fact of this certificate of baptism being that of the painter. At 
Coulornmiers, it is tile practice to call the soil by his father’s Chris¬ 
tian name. We have met with twenty examples of the custom. 
Lc petit Valentin ended by retaining ihe name Valentin. 

There now remains the Christian name As regards that of 
Mown it is simply ahsu d. It was D’Argenvillc wrho misread the 
manuscript in his possession, and mistook Mousii for Mol'se — Fide 
I.airzr, Marictte, Victor Schleicher, Brulliot (p. 309, Biographic 
dc Oaravage, 1845), Beyle, etc, 

Ticom (Milan, 1832r, calls him Pietro. 

Fehbien, who wrote about 1670, thirty years after Valentin's 


decease, docs not giro him tlnijjpmo of Moiae, which is first found 
iu D’Argcuville'a book, whence, since 1787, it has been copied by a 
great number of the painter's biographers. T he following Writers 


call him Valentin—Lc Valentin- 

Anonymous. 

1879 

Felibicn ...... 

1888 

Florent Le Comte . . 

1702 

Depiles. 

1715 

Dubois De Saint-Gelais. 

1727 

Lepicifi. 

1752 

Dom Pernety . . . . 

1787 

Paudrfi Bardon . . , 

1765 

Cochin ...... 

1769 


■Mr. or Mousu Valentino;— 
Roland Le Virloys . 1771 

L Abb« De Forttcilay 17B6 

Huber ..... 1787 

Lnnzi ...... 1795 

Henry Laurent . ; 1818 

Beyle 1826 

Brulliot. -m 

Catalogue of the Vatican 1810 

Schuslchor 1815 


The following writers call him Mofec Volentiu r— 

D’Argenvillc .... 1787 Viardot . i , . . i ■ 1842 

Gault De-Saint-Germuin 1808 Catalogue des Mtssde* , 1847 

Boom'd.1610 Ch. De Fainted r . , 

Michaud.1827 A6iti ... 

Weft# . .. 1888 Fellerf 1887 

Robert-DumtuU . . 1842 , Hagedbrtt . , ; , , 1762 

■ IhwJbmily name Be Boullongne, U written tedlAmfitjy iletril- 
longue, Dc boullongne, de Bonlongne, de Bologne ; but it is still 
the same Or. Bom one, and depends upon the whim oftho waiter. 


In tho books of the last century, do we not also meet with tbe 
town of Bologne (fiulogtta},-written Bonlongne, Boulogne 1 










VALENTIN'. 


S Mae system on chtft-fimwt anil biul principles on great exam¬ 
ples. At his death there were only two parties remaining in Home; 
that of Josepih and that of the Caracal, represented respectively by 
pomoniohino and Guido. All that these rivals had left them to 
perform was the no very difficult task of proving that nature is not 
hlaok, and that the genius of Caravaggio neither excused his con¬ 
tempt for nohje and oarefully-ohosen firms, nor his horror fur a 
strong light. 

Valentin oame to ltome during the period of thin l-e-action of 
feeling, which was destined to rcecive additional force from the 
presenoe of Foussin, for it was not long before that great painter 
published his opiuion on the different parties, and assigned to each 
its proper place. On the one hand ho pronounced Domeniehino to 
bo the greatest painter after Raffaelie; ami, on the other, when 
speaking of Caravaggio, said, “This man name among us to destroy 
painting." Tn spite of this, however, Valentin was irresistibly led 
to an imitation of Caravaggio; his instinct prompted him tn taho 
this step from the very first, and nothing could turn him from the 
path he had taken, noither the general tendency to leave it, nor the 
authority and advice of ronssiu, whose admirer and friend ho was; 
»o true is it, that in his conduct he obeyed an organisation whieh 
was more powerful than the influence exerted by a great mind. 

To work he Went, therefore, carried away by his enthusiasm for 
form whieh others despise, preferring force to grace, and ready, with 
Guerrilla, to sustain the theory of contrast against the defenders of 
unity. His genius was rough and plebeian, and it is among the 
people that he looks for his subjects and his models) he finds that 
the reality is always sufficiently noble there, provided that lie can 
succeed in pnrtraying it, palpitating and striking. In his love for 
nature of this kind, Which appears to 1dm unjustly neglected, he 
lavishes his light and shade, in order that the subject may possess 
relief, vigour, and brilliancy, and not knowing how to ennoble it, he 
surrounds it with darkness, and lends It the poetry of night. In 
the evening, lie frequents tho taverns of Home, and sits down amid 
volumes of tobacco smoko, in order to study the physiognomies of 
gamblers, or seise the poses of drunkards, or the grimaces of itine¬ 
rant musioians. Mixed up with tins people of tatterdemalions and 
vagabonds, he observes their mode of life, their now reckless, now 
impassioned bearing, and their proud and manly beauty peering 
through their rags. Sometimes, in order that nothing of this reality 
which he is pursuing may escape him, he forgets himself in places of 
had repute, where he meets low bullies and high-lived cavaliers, 
huddled togethur in tlfesame strange and philosophic confusion; and 
where the sumo light which falls upon the naked shoulders of some 
robust courtezan displays the misery of a ragged beggar, aud spathhis 
on the sword which heats against the heels of the nobleman in his 
doublet, 

In this respect, although differing in one particular point, to whieh 
Wft shall linve occasion to allude in another part of tl.is notice, 
Valentin’s taste mostly led him to select the same olass of subjects 
as those chosen by Callot. Speaking of the latter, Monsieur Avsfimi 
Honasayt says: “What struck Onllat most was Man. In his time, 
huftanity still-possessed a thousand distinct characters; the parent 
tree had a thousand different, graftings; either through clmnco nr 
the will of the Creator, each man was then more thoroughly imbued 
than now with the spirit and manners of his part in the drama of 
•miles aud tears which is played ou the stage of this world. Jacque* 
Galtot, instead nf studying the mysteries and grandeur of Nature, 
gave his attention to everything that appeared fantastic, extravagant, 
or original. In a word, of all the actors in life who played their 
parts under his immediate obs rwtion, those who pleased him most 
were boastful soldiorg, religious, ballad-singers, who opened a mouth 
that was bigger than their money-howl-- mountebanks who prefaced 
thpir buffoonery with unlimited promises—mendicants in picturesque 
rags, »nd pilgrims with doublets slashed with time, spangled with 
bo*,rosaries, studded with artificial flowers, and eoverod with leaden 
medgls, as well as with all the holy marvels of Notro-Hnme-dc-Bon- 
Seoours.” In another part of his work, Monsieur Arsene lloussaye 
says, of.Caftot ; “He hail the passion of creating tatterdemalions, 
bullies, and mountebanks, as other men har^he passion of play. 
Whenever he sat up to work, he used to tell his friends that he was 
going to pass the night in rise bosom of his family.” 1 ’ 

• “ Philosophers and Actresses,” London 1M2. 


Meanwhile, the celebrated Cardinal Barberini, the nephew of 
Urban VIII,, a great patron of artists, and especially of Nicholas 
Poussin, having heard of 4 Momi> Vaknihtn tan he was then styled 
in Italy'), expressed a wish to sec and patronise him as well. Among 
other pictures, he ordered of liim a view of Ihmm with the Aide 
and the Tiber. In this picture Valentin was very successful, ac¬ 
cording to the account of the historian Baglione, who saw it exposed 
during his time in the Palace nf the Chancellor's Office of the Apos¬ 
tolic See. It was for the same Cardinal that Valentin painted tli? 
“ Decollation of Saint John the Baptista large canvas covered 
with numerous figures, remarkable for their being executed with 
that hold firmness nf touch for which he was already known, 
gtvjliartltimentt\ ns the Italian account has it. But his principal 
Work was the “Martyrdom of Habits Processus and hlartiuian,” whieh 
he painted for the Basilica of Saint Peter’s, in that Caravngghm 
manner which lie had now made his own, and in which he hud the 
opportunity of displaying an incredible energy of style. The two 
sufferer* are stretched out on a mechanical apparatus, and tied to¬ 
gether, with the head of the one in the direction of the other's feet, 
while the Uord which binds their feet and hands is attached to the 
axle of a capstan which the executioner is turning round. His 
assistants are scourging the two martyrs, or preparing to pass red- 
hot irons up their bodies until they are torn to pieces. 

Valentin’s pioturu was brought to Paris, after Bonaparte's con¬ 
quests, at that, memorable period when Home was merely the chief 
town of a French department. But, after the second invasion, 
in 18IS, it was again seized aud canted off in the waggons of the 
conquerin', who did not think, as the Consul Mummius once Aul at 
Corinth, that the gold of thocoiiqucred was sufficient to redeem objects 
of such value, or that it was an easy t, sk to find a second Valentin 
wlm could produce other works of the same description. What a 
singular privilege is that possessed by objects of art, which can thus 
travel without the slightest daugerthroughout the world, among the 
baggage of victorious troops, for which tho mere possession of a 
chif-il'iiium is often a pledge of the honours of war aud the most 
pre dons of all trophies ! 

However, as if the Popes had foreseen these vicissitudes, they had 
caused a copy of Valentin’s picture to be exeouted in mosaic. The 
original was preserved in the Palace of Motite-Cavallo, and the copy, 
whieh was the work nf Cristo-Fovi, still eoniUtutes one ofthe finest 
monuments of Saint Fetor’s at ltome, where it is plaoed next, the 
“Martyrdom of Saint Erasmus,” which is also a mosaic, and after 
Poussin, * 

It may, however, safely lie affirmed that religious subject* were 
not adopted to the natural bent of Valentin’s mind, nottn his very 
peculiar style of talent, which was remarkable for itsV-sy boldness 
of execution, lint nut for Us merit of conception. A painter, whpae 
aoquaiutancu with Poussin hail been insufficient to lead him back to 
intentions ,,f a more elevated nature, anil to a graver manner of 
feeling and practising bis art, was certainly tnoapable of understand¬ 
ing that kind of beauty which takes its rise in Christianity. It 
would have been as absurd to ask Valentin to paint devotional sub¬ 
jects with the sentiment which befitted them, as to expect a re¬ 
presentation of the brutal excesses of an orgy from the melancholy 
and chaste pencil of Lcsncur. Jn'the dominions of painting, there 
often arise beings of an exceptional nature, with fixed principles that 
nothing ean move -individualities in one jiioee, possessing an iffcor 
rigildo kind oflicauly wiii'di mm,! not lie lunched imprudently, for 
in tearing away what is bad wo run tho risk of swooping off wlmt Is 
good. We must accept them ns nature presents them to us, to please 
the imagination or enchant the sight. 

Wlien, thorefore, Valentin had woikvd sufficiently fi r popes and 
cardinals, ho returned to those subjects for whieh he felt a predilec¬ 
tion ; lie resumed the course of life which his disposition had first 
induced him to choose. Despising, as did his master, all rule, 
propriety, or philosophy in art , he abandoned Christians and Pagans, 
religion and tho antiq ne, Phidiasand I’affacUe. The L«oeoo»ap]>c;ired 
to him as dull as saints and martyrs ; anatomical nobleness and 
ideal nudity interested him much less than the jerkin of a drawer 
in an inn, or the cuirass of a beiduque. “He took No lure in her 
overy-day garb,Vtae:!y as she presented herself;” says Monsieur 
Felix Pyat. “In hip work* there were no Venuses, but gipsies ; 
no flowing drapery, but rags ; no consecrated forms, no fradit'onal 
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lines, liut the form of the first-comer, and the arms and legs of the 
passers-by. No more gods or demigods, but itinerant musicians, 
soldiers, topers, smokers, and beggars with garments full of holes 
and patches ; the most ordinary scenes chosen by mere chance ; the 
strange, motley, disorderly, but always harmonious and always poetic 
prism of extreme reality.”* 

This opinion is exceedingly just and well expressed, hut we must 
not believe that Valentin painted only rags, or always took pleasure 
if the contemplation of ignoble, wild, and deformed nature. Al¬ 
though his arrangement possesses less grandeur than that of Caravag¬ 
gio, and his manner in neither as broad nor as imposing as that of 
the Lombard painter, he succeeded in imparting a certain air of dis¬ 
tinction to the most trivial scenes ; but, as if fearful that he should 
not obtain sufficient effect by the mere contrast of light and shade, 
he sought for additional effect by the juxtaposition of the draperies. 


poor servant, whose hands are red with washing dishes, a simple 
girl of the lower classes, coarse and harsh in her chums, modest 
without affectation or coquetry, hardly understanding what is re¬ 
quired of her, and not believing that her beauty is capable of re¬ 
animating the ardour of old age. 

The two elders who have cast upon this woman the eyes of con¬ 
cupiscence, are men in whose breasts passion 1 b still struggling with 
ago, still vigorous and well preserved in spite of the innumerable 
wrinkles which furrow their foreheads. One of them, dissimulating 
his embarrassment and shame under an appearance of rage, endea¬ 
vours to justify himself by accusing her; there is a tolerable degree 
of nobleness in bis face, and energy in his gesture, while the dra¬ 
pery falls in graceful folds ; he is one of Poussin’s models rendered 
witli Manfrcdi's pencil. The other elder, forgetful of the soldiers 
who have led him to the tribunal, and of the judge whois aliout to 
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invariably painting the satins and velvets ol the rich side by side 
with the woollen garments of the poor. 

The works of \ alentin in the Louvre, however, are more than 
sufficient to enable us to appreciate the vigour and origiuality of his 
talent; for they contain all his distinctive qualities, and mhy there¬ 
fore be taken as the basis of an exact definition of his style. Among 
these lectures, there are some, it is true, which are drawn from 
sa*:rc(l history, but they are really connected with it merely by the 
nature of the subject and the complaisance of the spectator. With 
Valentin, the “Chaste Susannah” (p. 109), is not one „f those timid 
women whose modesty is enhaueed by their beauty, and whoso charms 
leave a feeling of regret in the breasts of those who have beeun nsble 
to triumph over them ; such women, in a word, as the skilful and 
gracious Ranterro loved to paint, a hundred years tafer; no, she is a 

Britanniquc,” Library of the Pine Arts, May, 1837. 


condemn him, is solely occupied with the young girl, the sight of 
whom still excites his desires ; his glance is humid and dimmed, 
his mouth gives him the appearance of a satyr, and his head is 
covered with hair that is turning gray, hut Which is still thick and 
well set. It is a common head, treated in the manner of Espagnolet, 
with some light dryness in the folds of the skin, but unexampled 
for the vigour of its model, the justness of its tone, and the accent 
of truth pervading it. In the notices in the Afuac'e Pran^mt, 
Kmcric David has very successfully criticised the remarkable error 
committed by Hagedorn concerning Valentin, when he says : “It is 
not so much for the choice of his subjects as for the weakness 4f his 
execution that this painter is to be blamed*; we should be more in¬ 
dulgent towards him, had he been able to attain vigour of touch, 
and express the ro%dness of form belonging to bis model." This 
error is such an inexplicable one in so enlightened an apprecintor as 
Hagedorn, that we cannot help thinking that he never saw a single 
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picture by Valentin, or that the painter of whom he speaks is sot 
ours.* Monsieur Levesque, on the contrary,'says: “Valentin pos-. 
sessed the faculty of passing artistically, by gentle and transparent 
tints, from the brightest light to the very strongest shad * ”+ 

The Italian writers hare confirmed this last opinion. Not only 
do they place Valentin above all the imitators of Caravaggio for the 
art of composition, but they reckon him, although a Frenchman, 
among the disciples of the Roman school, and look upon him as 
one of the greatest colourists that this school ever produced.* 
Valentin was unskilful in expression, unless he had to depict the 
most vulgar emotions of the bouI. So far from appreciating the 
shades of sentiment, and the rarieil language of the passions, he 
could only seise their coarsest and most simple forms; and, with 
him, the word expression may be taken to mean not only the con¬ 
traction of the face, but also historical and philosophical propriety, 
and a number of circumstances inseparable from the subject. 


that the knowledge of the value of gesture and the power’of panto-_ 
mimic expression ought to belong to a painter who confines himseh 
altogether to reality; and yet there qualities are only possessed by 
the philosophical artist, by him who, not content with observing 
the external signs of the various passions, endeavours to discover 
that which causes them to spring up in men’s hearts. In order to 
become well acquainted with the effects of the passions, it is neces¬ 
sary to know exactly their origin. ( 

In his “Judgruentof Solomon” (p. 105) the true mother is a beau¬ 
tiful woman, whose black hair causes her large white shruiders to 
stand out in bold relief. She is turning round, in order to snatch her 
child from the soldier who sppears about to cut it in two, and this 
movement of here allows us to perceive the type of the Roman face 
in the severe lines of her profile. It is by this that she ig distin¬ 
guished from the false mother, whose gesture is full of hypocrisy, 
and whose physiognomy is stamped with a character of baseness, as 
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In order to obtain a correct idea of what he wants in this respect, 
it is not even necessary to compare him to Poussin. It would, 
without doubt, he unjust, to place Valentin’s Solomon, a beard- 
lew young man, badly clad, a lymphatic temperament and 
clumsy joint*, without dignity or grace, by the side of the other 
Solomon, so majestically draped, and yet so simple, calm and 
impassive, seated with an air of grandeur, expressing his impar¬ 
tiality by hi* attitude, and pointing out with his finger the trne 
mother, almost without a movement. Itrwonld at first appear 

• “ Reflexions »ur la Peinture,” vbl. i. p. 3S0. 

'+ Monsieur Levesque, “ Dictionnairo dcs jht vol. ir. p. 380. * 

t Bellori, “Vit. do Pitt.,’’ p. 216. Baglione, “ VU. tie Pitt.,” 
p. 224. I ansi, “Stor. Pitt.," vol. i. p. 187. 


if the painter, in his ignorance of the play of the features, could 
find no other means of characterising the good and the had mother, 
than by giving beauty to the one and ugliness to the other. 

In this work of Valentin, we may notice one of his most frequent 
defects, which consists in giving the flesh a metallic appearance. 
On the second ground, we pereeive some old men’sVaces which 
glisten like bronxe ; and as for the dead child that is stretohed out at 
Solomop’s feet, and which, as.a model, is a chef- tfom/ire, it resem¬ 
bles far too much a brazen statue.' This defect of execution, in a 
painter who has so few, is no doubt occasioned by his putting in the 
light portions of his pictures with leaden half-tints, while he exag¬ 
gerates, in oert^n cases, the transparency of the reflexes, by which 
means he gives a body that is naturally dull, an appearance belonging 
only to hard and polished surfaces; for light lias not merely the 
effect of giving different objects the colour which is peculiar to them. 
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but it also possesses the wonderful powor of enabling ub to dis¬ 
tinguish their mature l.y the manner in which they reflect or absorb 
it. However great the intensity of the light may be, when it cornea 
in contact with flesh, its rays are slightly deadened by the surface 
of the epidermis, exactly as in a landscape they glide gently over the 
ploughed laud and green hills, while they shine fiercely upon t^e 
' rocks. With regard to the “Judgment of Solomon,” we will again 
quote Monsieur Kintrir David, who has perfectly appreciated. 
Valentin’s merit, nud the peculiar character of his talent. 

“When l’ouasin painted ‘ The Judgment of Solomon,’ the prin¬ 
cipal object he had in view was the king’s profound wisdom, and 
this is what hr wished to represent; no other painter lias ever 
composed Solomon’s face as he did. Valentin was moved by other 
feelings. He saw a mother—a mother whose child had been torn 
from her; the child is on the point of being killed, of being cut in 
twain; anil nuo-half of the bleeding body is to lie delivered over to 
the mother. Such was the subject as be saw it. Poussin, acting 
in consonance with his feelings, directed the attention to the head 
of the king, and left that of the real mother in half-light. The 
principal objects for Valentin were the child and its mother; he 
was daring enough to attempt the portrayal of maternal love, nud 
he succeeded. On the woman’s face, love, terror, and especially 
innooence, are depicted. Her breast is exposed. She is net look¬ 
ing at- the king, but at the child, for whose possession she is 
praying. All these circumstances reveal a mild disposition ami a 
soul incapable of deceit. The false mother, on the contrary, is seen 
from behind; which is an ingenious arrangement. In that portion 
of her lacs which is exposed to view, the spectator is sensible of a 
certain harshness inherent to her disposition, l'lm body of the 
dead child, placed upon the steps of the throne, possesses in this 
picture an amount of merit in the drawing ivhieh is hut rarely met 
with. The tones of the flesh are different in all the figures. The 
breasts, necks, and shoulders of the two women arc endowed with 
a vitality and warmth which has rarely been attained by the 
colourist's art. The head of the good mother is a chef-d 1 orotiv of 
colour and expression. These two personages stand out boldly 
from the canvas in spile of the heaviness and uniformity of the 
ground. The lieadB of the two old men, placed in half-light, are 
energetic and perfectly transparent." 

If we allow Valentin to bo an admirable painter, it is especially 
on account of the truthfulness and force of his execution, and 
whenever the subject does not require those qualities of mind in 
which he is deficient. To understand and admire him more at our 
ease, wo ought to study him when lie represents tlie picturesque 
episodes’ of that life of reality which he has chosen for his epic. 

* We ought t« follow him into the thick and smoky atmosphere of 
the guard-room, where soldiers are playing at cards, having their 
furtuno told them, or scraping on a fiddle. 

Behold us in a retreat of gipsies. A dirty and sallow-limed 
sorceress, with a napkin bound around her head, like the women 
of Frascati, and hiding her countenance in the shailj^is examining 
the fond of a kind of militiaman, who is baving*His fortune told. 
The tranquillity of this low witch forms a striking contrast with 
the lively emotion that is visible in the soldier's features; and, as if 
the strangeness of the figures about him, and the appearance of Hie 
cavern, into which only a mysterious light finds its way through an 
air-hole, were not sufficient t» trouble his thoughts, the companions 
of the jjrophetois succeed iu exciting his imagination still more 
effectually by the noisy music, which they arc playing close to his 
ears. To the left, in the obscurity, is seen a man putting bis hand 
iut) the gipsy’s pocket, from which lie draws forth a living cock, a 
sort of symbolical animal, such as the old sybils usually possess. 
In truth, it is not merely impossible to paint with a more vigorous 
and masterljltouch; hut, what is more, to initiate the spectator 
with greater success into the mysteries of the life led by the gipsies 
of those days—by that proscribed and vagabond race, with their 
eccentric costume and copper-coloured complexioni, who lived by 
rapine, or on the credulity of the public, who covered themselves 
with garments of glaring hues, and found in "every town some dafk 
retreat orofcher, unknown to justice, aud offering a ptajc of refuge 
to everjt MfentUrer without hearth or home. 

AtWmvt already remarked, the substance o'f Valentin’s pictures 
is tbrsame as that of Ofvllot’s engravings. The former, as well as • 


the latter, offer ub a lively representation of the manners) of a certain 
period; but, although the epoch ot Valentin’s works is the same as 
tfot of C'aliot’s, there is a marked difference in their wanner of seeing 
thiugs. Tim reason that this brilliant arabesque did not unfold 
itself before the eyps of the painter of Ooulowmiers, os it did before 
those of the engraver of Nancy, is, that each of them gave the fruits 
of his observations the Hugo of his own disposition, and slumped 
them with the impression of his own iniud. The one* chose the 
l>u rlcsque, the other the poetic side of the subject. Callot was more 
particularly struck with the gait of the passor-by, the easy swagger 
of fhe cavalier, aud that kind of misery wliiob, in his day, wn i 
coated with a varnish of elegance. He represented the agitated and 
wandering episodes of out-door life, which he had aeon defiling 
before him,—those joyous caravans of tatterdumalionH who u-ed to 
feast upon the sward, share their booty under the vault of hereto, 
and gild their rags in the situ. Valentin, on the contrary, dev.ted 
his attention to the in-door life of this wandering race; he entered 
with them the uuknowu retreats where they reposed themselves from 
their fatigues, or where, during the night, and by the light oj their 
torches, they indulged iu all kinds of pleasure; he enter?! witli 
them into those places whose sorry aspect was redeemed by tne bril¬ 
liancy of the varied drapery, the poetry of mystery, amt the exhi¬ 
bition of false luxury. 

Callot worked with a smile upon his lips; he studied this m nh 
of life, which had long ceased to he his own, without,der»ugihg his 
ruff, or losing aught of the spirit of a philosopher or the manners 
of a man of birth. Valentin mixed with his models. He sharSd 
their habits ; he thought these beings wore grand, and copied them 
seriously and passionately. Callot conveyed a moral with aqua-foriis; 
Valentin made ttso of his pencil to portray vagabonds of good family, 
the Hon Unman of his day. 

What, inflict, lire the so-called “Family Concerts,” which figure id 
the galleries of the Louvre, and which arc admired there under that 
title? What name ean we give to th« personages executing a con-" 
certe l piece, and ranged round a tabic c >vered with a rich eloth t 
Would not any one take them for amateurs of the highest rank in 
society ? All their costumes arc perfect; some wear superb breast¬ 
plates, which the spectator thinks lie hears resound—so true to 
nature are they ; others have magnificent doublets, with a plumed 
hat, and a dagger iu their girdle ; the stout and haughty woman 
who heats time upon a spinet is a common type, but sbe is well- 
dressed and w orthy of those around her. The party is brilliant and 
complete ; there is a violoncello, a guitar, a violin, and a cornet. 
Nothing is wanting. Each of these instruments adds to the general 
harmony of the colouring by the beauty of its tones ; you think, in’ 
a Word, that you are in good and honest society ; but, if yoh look 
more closely, you pen-eise sinister dices, you behold glistening, in 
tile, background of the picture, a certain countenance with a gallows- 
look, which warns you that the place is a suspicious one; you feel 
that these pompoua garments resemble those which hate been 
stripped from the back of some traveller, and that all these fine 
gentlemen may possibly he nothing hut highway robbers. 

In order to he certain that we are not mistaken, we will stop 
before another of Valentin's pictures, which alse represents "A 
Couoert.” Is it not rather a wine-shop, where the quartett merely 
serve) as an interlude previous to the different personages proceed¬ 
ing to other amusements '! Would yon ever take for honest virlrmi 
those young men wiHi their illuminated faces, who arc accompany¬ 
ing on the violin and mamloliu the lady who is singing, while their 
companions are cutting themselves slices from a pasty, or placing 
tlicir lips to demijohns, surrounded by wicker-wrtrk ? In sober 
truth, this concert is one which, in the eyes of an observer, cannot 
appear aught hut the most docent portion of an orgy ; and in tbs 
songstress, with the dishevelled locks, who is conducting the 
orchestra, we can only see the mistress of a low den of iniquity. 
But, after all, what vigour ! what animation t hew the picture 
captivates * you by the magic of the chiaroscuro and the unex¬ 
pectedness of its contrasts ! Who would expect to see by the’Wdo 
of a riignor Cavaliere, of such a graceful appearance, a thick¬ 
set, fleshy courtezan, exposing her breast to view, -and with a skin 
which shows no sign either of the colour or the circulation of the 
blood under its coarse exterior i 

But there is another point to which we Would oall the reader's - 
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attention. Work* in which there exists so high a degree of faithful 
observation, possess not only the merit of composition, hut also a 
certain historical Valuo of which the painter never thought. In 
that inan with the well-turned leg and elegant appearance, who 
still retains the costume of the Medici*, and whoso face bears the 
traces of a merely semi-state of hrutishness and moral degradation, 
it is impossible not to recognise the type of the mysterious heroes 
who led a romantic life at Rome, who handled equally woi) the 
sword of tlie gentleman ami the poniard of the sbinr, who frequented 
places of bad repute, and thought that everything was permitted 
them, because they were nephews of a rarilinal or bastards of-the 
pope. . m 

Rut, not to speak of the strange medley of persons, what shall 
we say of tlie block of marble, ornamented with bas-reliefs, which 
serve* the musicians as a table, and on which there figures a large 
pasty, with the knife which has been used to ent it! “The idea 
of degrading the antique so far a* to represent It. in such a position!, 
. .' Poussin would noyer have allowed himself suoli a liberty !” 
exclaimed a sever* diBciple of the classic school. “But to this 
depth, however, must all those come who despise beauty, and pro¬ 
fess a contempt, for all established principles. They are enable to 
produce any effcot without having recourse to the powerful aid of 
eontrast. Out of the ideal they form a pedestal for the actual; and 
whenover they introduce anything beautiful into tiioir works, it is 
onjy to make"ugliness stand out with greater prominence.” 
i, Every one knows tlje subject of the picture which is placed at the 
commencement of this monograph—it is “Qosar’s Penny.” The 
countenance of our Saviour is fine, but a little more, nobleness in 
.the lock would he desirable. The faces uf the Pharisees are ex- 
. pressivo and natural. The group is skilfully arranged, and tlie 
drapery, which falls in graceful folds, is in Poussin’s manner. The 
light is very properly directed on the principal personage, but that 
which is especially worthy of attention is the fine tone of the colour¬ 
ing and the broad bold manner of Valentin's execution. The only 
thing' thiil really oa« be 5 blamed in the whole picture is the ana- 
ehruuW of thu spectacles. 

Valentin's, dissipated moil* of life was the cause of his death. 
One day, during the great summer-heats, l*e lmd gone with his 
companions to amuse himself unreservedly iu a certain place, where, 

, according to. his usual custom, he smoked and drank to excess, and 
heated jiimself to an extraordinary degree. After night had set in, 

. he was returning to ids own residence through the deserted streets 
of .Borne* when, in passing over the Place d’Kspape, near the 
• fountain Del Bilibaino, he felt a desire to throw himself into the 
basin, in order to quench tlie fire which was consuming him. This 
act of Imprudence brought on, doubtless, a pleurisy, for he died a 
few days afterwards, }n tlie year 1 <332, nnd the flower of his age, 
being only thirty-one years old.* 

Was not this exactly the kind of death we might have expected 
' tef till* strange being, who had always been carried away by tlie 
, Impetuosity of bis character, and whose mode of life resembled so 
much hi* mode of painting; who Was as unsparing of his powers as 
bn was unmindful of all tlie established rules of his art, ami who 
Wa* as inaccessible to tlie dictates of prudence as ho had been for¬ 
getful of the remonstrances of Poussin. With suoh a disposition 
Valentin oould not have continued a rich rot^i, supposing lie lyid 
ever succeeded in becoming one. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that he died so poor, as nut to leave sufficient for the expenses of hia 

* The majority of vyrito s make Valentin's death occur in 1632. 
Monsieur Duchesne, sen , fixe- an August, 1632, ns tho date of it. 
According to the author of the “Catalogue of the Vatican,” he 
died in 1023. The historian, Baglionc, relates the circumstance of 
Ills death in the following terms:—“ Era nulla slagione calda della 
State, o Valentino andato co' suoi compogni u diporto in un luogo, 
e havendo preso gran tuigieeo (si come era suo costume) e co’ quelli 
soverohiamente bevendu vino, sinflaffimb di modo che non poteva 
vivere doi grond’ardore che egli s’estlva. ltitornanilo a easa di 
notte retrovowi si a via alia finite del Babbuino e roportato dal 
gran' incendio che ool moto ogni liara cresceva, gettosi dentro a 
quell’ sequa fredda, e pensamlo d'aoquistarvi ristoro, vi trovb Ja 
morte. ' XI freddo maggiormente rieoacentrb il ealore, e gli aeecsc 
una febra si maligna, che in pochi di fa estinto dal gelo della 
uficidiale morte.”— Vite de‘ Piltori, p. 223. t 


funeral. It was the Cavalier Oassiauo del l’owo who defrayed 

thcm.f. 

Mojse Valentin holds tlie same place in the French selioql that 
Caravaggio held at Rome, Salvator at Naples, Ribera in Spain, and 
Gerard della nolle in Holland. • 

•After tlie great movement of the Renaissance, which was only a 
return to tlie materialism of antiquity, there were still some men 
who were not yet contented. Michael Angelo had treated tlie 
“ Last Judgment” like a largo anatomical plate ; lie had dissected ’ 
the human body and observed the play of the muscles iu every 
possible position. Raffaelle bad invested matter with nil the 
importance of which it was susceptible; unlike the successors of 
Ciniabue, he had not thonght it imperative on him to mortify the 
flesh. After having shared the apparent fervour of X’erugino, he 
. had gradually abandoned it, and finished hy almost admiring form * 
for its own sake, lint this grand re-action against Gothic asceticism, 
this re-aetion to which Michael Angelo and Raffaelle gave; at any 
rate, the finishing stroke, even if they did not begin it, did not 
appear sufficient or complete. Tho innovators wanted to go still 
further. The two great men we have just mentioned had borrowed 
from Nature her purest and noblest forms only; hut the disctpleg <Sf 
(iu avaggio acknowledged no distinction, no choice of subject, feey 
devoted themselves to the coarsest phenomena of matter, and 
believed that the value of their works consisted exclusively in the 
beauty of the execution. 

, Speaking of Valentin's death, Fauien Dillet says “Some critics 
think, but without giving any very good reason for their opinion, 
that had this artist lived longer, ho would, hy important modifica¬ 
tions in his style and execution, have obtained a greater right to onr 
admiration. But elevation of thought is not to lie acquired; and it 
is evident that this was a quality in wliie.h Valentin .was altogether 
deficient, bike Caravaggio, he appears to have strictly confined 
himself to a mere imitatiou of material nature. ’ He preferred 
vigour to elegance, and seemed to be more desirous of making the 
i arious objects iu his pictures stand out in bold relief, than of pleas¬ 
ing by the oharw of his colouring, His flesh possesses less fresh-. 
ness and suppleness than that of Caravaggio, and lie even outrivals 
this master in his too frequent use of black shade and concentrated 
light, which would very often almost iuduce us to believe that ho 
was in the habit of painting with the aid of a lamp. But his 
drawing, which is generally correct, possesses a great deal of 
precision, his expression is frank and na'ive, while his touch Unite*' 
delicacy with firmness j and although the general tone of h!g Colour-, 
ing is open to the charge of being too dork, lid was most eminently 
successful iu his management of chiarotcuro. Wlmc a pity it is 
that an artist endowed with sue.li powors of execution hardly ever’’ 
represented any but personages of the lower classes, stieh a* gipsies, 
topers, and gamblers; and that, in most instances, he confined 
himself to painting kit-eats ! Such as they are, however, his works 
are greatly prised by amateurs, and .fetch, at present, a higher 
price than they probably would have done had they not been «q|| 
scarce. ”f ' # 

In this opinion we cannot help coinciding. Hail Valentin lived 
to have painted more, he would merely ivave depreciated tbe vain* 
of Ids productions. He had attained, in ail probability, all that he. 
ever would have attained —a remarkable Vigour and truthfulness of 
execution. His want of anything approaching the ideal was a fatal 
barrier to his ever vising to tlie first rank in his art. To all who, 
like him, advocate; this principle of the actual iu lieu of the ideal, 
we would say, in thu words which Sir Joshua Reynolds used to the 
’ students of the Royal Academy, but which may be read with ad-‘ 
vantage by many others : -- 

“ Nature herself is not to lie too closely copied. Thera are excel¬ 
lencies in the art of painting beyond wliat is called the imitation o 
nature; and these excellencies I wish to point out. The students 
who, having passed through tlie initiatory exercises, are more 
advanoed in the art, and who, sure of their hand, have leisure to 
^xert their understanding, must now be told, that a more copier of 

* „ 

t “ Si non era la pieta o la cortesia del signor cavalicre CasslaHo 
del I’osso, non v'era da dargli sepulture."— Pile *' Piltori. 

X “ Biographic Universelle.” Paris, 1827. 
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nature can never produce anything great; can new raise and true standard of beauty. So that Phidias, whan he formed his 
enlarge the conceptions, or warn the heart of the spectator. Jupiter, did not copy any objecteverpresented toMe tight, hat 

“The wish of'the genuine painter must he more extensive; contemplated only, that image which he had conceived iuhiamhid 
instead of endeavouring to amuse mankind with the minute’nest- from Homer's description.’ And thus Cicero, speaking ofthesnme 
ness of Me imitations, he must endeavour to improve them by the Phidias: ' Neither did thes artiat,' eays he, 1 when he oarred the 
grandeur of Ms ideas; instead of seeking praise by deceiving the image of J upiter or Minerva, set before Mm any one human figure aa 
superficial sense of the spectator, he must strive for fame by capti- a pattern wMch he was to copy; but haring a more perfect idea of 
vatlng tire imagination. beauty fixed in bis mind, this he steadily contemplated, and to the 

. ' «< The principle now laid down, that the perfection of art doea imitation of this all Ms Bkill and labour were direoted ! ’ 
not consist in mere imitation, is far from being new or singular. “The moderns are not less convinced than tire anoiente of this 
It is, indeed, supported by the general opinion of the enlightened superior power existing in the art, nor less sensible of its effects. 

part of mankind. The poets, orators, nud rhetoricians of antiquity Every language has adopted terms expressive of tMs excellence. 
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are continually enforcing this position: that all the arts receive . The gmto grande of the Italians, the beau idlal « t the French, 

their perfection from an ideal,, iteauty, superior to what is to lie and the great style, genius, and taste among tire English, ere 

found in iudividual nature. They are ever referring to the painters but different appellations of the same thing. It is tMs intailee- 

and sculptors of their times, particularly Fhidias (the favourite tual dignity,“they say, that ennobles the painter’s art, that lays 

artist of antiquity), to illustrate their assertions. As if they could the line between him and the mere mechanic, and produces those 

not sufficiently express their admiration of his genius hy what they great effects in an instant, which eloqueajp and poetry, by slow-and 

knew, they have recourse to poetical enthusiasmthey call it repeated efforts, are Bcorcely'table to attain.”* 

inspiration— a' gift from heaven. The artist is supposed to have Thou is a singular circumstance connected with Valentin's fete, 
ascended the celestial regions to furnish his mind with this perfect or rttther with that of his pictures. They were greatly admired by 

idea of beauty.. ‘He,’says Froclus, ‘who takes lor his model such Louis David, the restorer of classical art in France; yet they contained 

forms as nature produces, and confines himself to an exact imitation the first, germs of that Bomanticiam whoee advocates were destined, 

of theta, -will never attain to what is perfectly ‘beautiful. For the • 

work* of nature are full of disproportion, and fell very short of the * Sr Joshua Reynolds’ “ Discourses.” * , 
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»t * subsequent period, to d*ffy the works of David tod M% uohool, geniaus Pymaadre, does Pot M to#-emark to the tatter tint Valen- 

Compared with Niebotai Poussin «id Lesueur, Valentin played a port tin’s manner would hare been lew black if he bod not imitated 

nearly simitar to that whjoh, two osnturies later, wai resetved for Carravaggio.t Thta profound reflection forms the extent of the ap- 

Gfrioault with regard to David. and Prudhon. The Greek and preetation frit fin Valentin by one of uur masters in they famous 

Homan traditions, which, since the time of the Renaissance, ruled “ Entretiens," of which many people are in the habit*# talking witb- 
tbe art and literature of Frauoe, had not saeoeeded in completely ont haring read them. It is only in our own time that literary 
obliterating aR traces of the energetio instinct of reality which amateurs, belonging to the new sohool, hare written some few pages 
formed the foundation of the Gallio mind, and which had manifested Sited with sympathy for Valentin, because they clearly perceived 
itself in Poosain himself, through all his aspirations towards the Ideal, that if Valentin confined himself to the maids in an inn, to eavalieft 
Valentin was, in France, the grandest example of that materialism, lost in ptaces of equivocal reputation, to dark-complexioned men- 
which was so striking and robust in the pictures of Le Nain, and dioants, to bravi and*' to heiduques, it was because, in their gar- 
which subsequently assumed so pleasing and naively elegant a cha- ments and cuirasses, he perceived the eiemenls of a* school ot 
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£ racter in the compositions of Chardin, down to theijme whentiie painting which possessed its own peculiar kind ot poetry, and 

disciples of the So-called Romantic School added the charms of anew because, In the wandering, mysterious, and singular life of these 

• species of poetry to tikis sentinAt of the Real, this passionate love persons, he had the faculty of discovering a species of interest 
of Hatute, As a necessary consequence of this, wo find that the which was not that of mere reality alone. It is thus that Valentin 
first persons to praise Valentin with any degree of warmth were the was understood by his admirers, when they acknowledged him as 
writers of the present school. In the books that were published on ' one of their ancestors. It was not ia spite of his materialism that 
Foisting during the taat two oenturiea, Valentin is treated as a they praised hijn, »«ut because, on the contrary, they discovered in 
skllfal artist who misapplied his talent. He is reproached with it a strange grandeur and an unexpected charm, 
haring produced low and vulgar types, and ohosen subjects deficient 

in natural dignity * Fflibien, in his endless dialogue with the in- rendered. But you will everywhere find the most ignoble ex¬ 
amples of nature, and that very frequently in subjects which re- 

* « You admire in Valentin,” says Cochin, “ a rigour of colour- quire mor * 
isg, a projection and roundness of the different objects, which is t " Entretiens cut la Vie et les Onvrages des plus excellent* 
produced by half-tints highly coloured, and a truth of detail boldly Peintrcs,” p. 183, vol. hr., small edition. 
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Valentin was the representfttfim of this modern pantheism, and, 
in our own time, Mr admirers should lie more numerous than ever. 
Nevertheless, no one copies his pictures in J^|ic Louvre. This is 
either because our young pointers despair of ever attaining such 
skill in execution, nr because they liave the good sense to under¬ 
stand that they should not imitate those men whose genius is only 
an excuse. In spite of tin's, Valentin, who is now deserted, is a 
( master‘ possessing every requisite to charm the spectator, namely, 
the poetry of colour, the artifice of exaggerated shade, the relief of 
film flesh, and those striking beauties, in a word, which move us at 
first sight, and prevent, us from discerning those portions of the 
picture which the artist has sacrificed for thcgemral rflerl; for it, 
was only by those means that lie was enabled, in so abort a period, 
to command our admiration. 

, One day, when some person was showing Poussin Ciravagglo’s 
picture of “ The Death of the Virgin,” as the very finest production 
of art, Poussin replied, “It is an nssembloge of servants.” This 
opinion of a great man should have decided for ever this much-con¬ 
tested question. It Is a crushing argument against all those who 
deny the intervention of judgment iu the choice of forms, 
and who acknowledge neither the importance ot the principal idea, 
the value of the mibieot, nor Urn preponderating influence, of thought. 

Dying at the ago of thirty-one, Valentin left hut few pictures 
and a very sfaall number of sketches behind him : bis productions, 
prints! ns highly os tlmso. of the very first masters, have always 
been sought after for public collections, which their merit, still 
more than their sice, pointed out as their proper place. 

As is natural, the French museums are those which contain thr 
greatest number. There are cloven of liis works in the Louvre. 

“Susannah's Innocence acknowledged” (p. 3010, of which there 
is mi engraving in this acoonnt; “ The Judgment of Solomon," which 
we have also given (p. 105); “ Osar's Penny,” otherwise called 
“Le Christ & la Munnnie,” which is placed as a head-piece to this 
chapter; “A Coneert,” which we have givoii (p. 101); “Two 
Soldiers accompanied by two Womenone of the women has got a 
soldier’s baud in hers, and is tolling him his fortune; another 
“Concert," which we have also engraved (p. 101). 

In the Paliice of Versailles are the four. Evangelists—“St. 
Matthew,” “St. Mark," “St. Luke,” and "St. Jnlm. J ' We have 
engraved the one which is considered the finest-, namely, “St, 
Matthew” (p. 10^). 

Previously to 17S9, this ancient alsidc of royally contained a 
composition representing “St. Francis kneeling,” also previously 
to this period there was a "Christ's Descent from the Cress," at 
Cotilmnmiers, Valentin’s birth-place. 

In the Palais Hoyal, previous to 17 h 1I, there were three of 
Valentin's pictures: "The Punt Ages;” “A Woman playing the 
Guitar;” “ Music." 

In the Museum of Toulouse there is a "Judith.” Lamb® 
describes this picture iu the “ Antialee du Mnsee,” vul. xiv. p. H7 ; 
it nnoe formed port of the collection in the Louvre. 

In the Museum of Lille, “Soldiers casting Lite for Christ's 
Garment.” 

In the Museum of Valenciennes, “A Concert;” a young man is 
singing, while three other persons are accompanying him on different 
instruments; in the background there is a man lighting his pipe. 

iu the Museum of Nantes, “Supper of tin Pilgrims ol Hmmaiis;” 
one of this master’s most splendid pictures, and one of the most 
remarkable in the collection. 

In the Museum at Rouen, “ Tin, Conversion of St. Matihcw." 

In the Museum at Tours, a “>Sf. Antic,ny.” 

In the Museum tit Dijon, “ St. John, ,St. Peter, and the Angd 
“A Recluse in Meditation." 

In tiie Vatican at Rortie, “ Tho Mactynloni -! St. lTuncsstis aud 
St. Mnniuinu.” In the Capitol, “Jesus before the Doctors.’’ In 
the fviarra Palace, in the same Capitol, “Ron*. Trinmphont;” 
“ The Decollation of St. Jehu;” “ACopVof ‘ The Transfiguration’ 
by Ratfaellf." Tn the Doris ralaee, also at Rome, “ Roman 
GharitJSi” “St. John," an academical study. In the Corsiui 
Palace, “ St Peter denying Christ.” In the Justjniani Palace, 
al»p Rome, “ Jesus washing the Apostles’ Feet.” 

In the Museum at Florence, “A Guitar-player." 

In the Palais Madame at Turin, tho “ Christ with the Column.” 


In tire Plnarotbeca at Munich, “Christ- Reviled," ot “Christ in 
the Prmtorium,” the figures half-length; “Queen AHemesis visit¬ 
ing tho Basket-maker," figures half-length and sise of lire. . 

' In the Dresden Museum there is a picture by Valentin, repre¬ 
senting Homer: an old blind man is playing the violoncello, while 
a young hoy is accompanying him with his voice. 

In tho Old Gallery at Diisseldorf, there was formerly “The 
Gamo of Morra,” pointed by Valentin; five armed soldiers*are 
seated round a table, in a guard-room, playing at the Italian game 
called Moira. 

Iu tho Imperial Museum of the Hermitage at St. Petersburg are 
two odmirnble pictures by Valentin. The one is “8t. Peter deny¬ 
ing Christ.” It is described ill the catalogue in the following 
terms:—“Four soldiers, anAsing themselves-at play, are seated 
in the vestibule of the palace of the high-priest; as the apostle is 
approaching them in order to warm himself, a damsel accosts him 
and questions him on his connexion with Jesus." Hoy. quaatSfina ., 
excite tho attention of one of the soldiers, who comes Up* to her. 

St. Peter yields to the weakness of human nature, and, raising his 
two ham Is, obstinately denies tiie truth of the accusation brought 
against him, while, at the same time, bis looks betray hilh.” , > 

Tile other picture is entitled, “Jesus driving .theMoiiey-ehanjjerB * 
out of the Temple " (Jfisus vengeunt la 8aintet>6 du Temple pro- - 
fund). Tills picture possesses less'merit than the preceding .mid," 
but slill redounds to the glory of the. painter. , ■ 

There are two pictures of this celebrated artist in the l&iywl 
Museum ai-Berlin. • 

The only specimen of Valentin’s talent in tho Museum at Madrid 
is a “ Martyrdom of St. Lawrence.” : . 

In tin Belvedere at Vienna is a picture by Valentin, represent!tig ** 

“ A!oscs with the Tallies of th« Law and -the Rod,’’ o In l’rinoe 
Kxt.irbasy’s .Gallery there is “ A Repast.” , . , k 

In Londori, in tho Earl of Ellesmere's Gallery,.'In Belgraye- 
square, there is a picture by Valentin. representing “A Concert 
tin: figures are half-lengths. In Lord Northwiuk’s Gallery titer? fa 1 
a com position by Valentin, representing “The Heads of tu*o Angejfl 
smiling." • f V 

Almost all Valentin's pictures, ps the preceding nomenclature 
proves, are to lie found win the various public galleries of Europe;' 
tin: muulier of those which have remained in the hands qf amateurs 
and been sold by auction is too iuconsiderablc to enable Us to form 
a decided opinion on the commercial value of this master's works', 

Wo will, however, notice the few whose price is stated in tlifl * 
catalogues. 

At the sale of the Duke do Tallnrd’g collection, in Ijhft, under 
tho direction of Rerny ami Ulouiy, two pictures by Valentin,top# of 
which represents "Soldiers playing at Backgammon,’l; and-,the 
other,* “Soldiers playing at Cards,” were knocked down to, the 
Baron de Tiiiers for £10. 

AtM. de Julienne’s sale, in 1767, a picture by.Valentin,repr*. 
senting “A Uomati Soldier,” more than half-length, ,si#e oflifb, 
was sold for £20. -- 

In 1HI2, at M. Robit’s sale, a picture, painted by.Valpntin On 
copper, and representing “Susanna brought before the young 
Samuel," fstclied £33, ‘, • 

These arc all Valentin’s pictures which we found mentioned; but 
when, on running through the various catalogues, we saw'that the 
works nf this master, as well as of Lenain, Chardin, and so many 
other illustrious artists of tiie French school, fetched notlu'ng, 
while the nWist ordinary productions obtained the high price of® 
£200, or £250, wo felt justified in thinking that it was time for 
amateurs-to devote their attention to a more profound study of the 
art, and learn to distinguish good- from bail painting; by so doing, 
they would avoid throwing away largo sums, and subjecting them- 
. solves to gross imposition. 

With regard to Valentin, more especially, we shall conclude by 
observing, that he left no pupil, if we except a certain Tournier, a 
painter of Toulouse, who, according to D’Argenviiie,* painted the 
"Chapel of the Black Penitents” in that city, as well a* a “Descent 
from the Cross,” at Kaint-Etienne, and a picture at the Mausoleum 
of St. Thomas., 

Gilies Ronssolet engraved tbe four plates of “fhe Evangelists," 
which are at Versailles; Coelmans, a “St. Sebastiaif;” Garildres, 
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two subjects of 11 GamblersBoulanger, “ The Accusation of 
SusannahBaudot engraved “ Ceesar’g Penny.” Four pictures in 
the cabiffct of the Archduke Leopold u^re engraved by Lisibetten, 
N. Souttef, Q. Bool, and Vans tt on. Subsequently to this, Kruger 
of Dresden engraved, fur the jfusee Framjnis, “Susannah’s Inno¬ 
cence Acknowledged,” drawn by Fragonard; lirouillard, “The 
Judgment of Solomon,” also drawn by Fragonard; and Olaessens, 
“ Gresar's Fenny.” 

* This last picture was also engraved by Et. Baudot. “Two 
Soldiers playing at Cards " was engraved by Cl. Donat Jardinior. 
“ Fivo Soldiers iinarrolling over Dice,” a composition full of energy, 
and which we have given (p. 100), was engraved by W. Buillio. 

To Valentin, as an etober, wo owe {lie engraving which we are 
about to describe. It does not bear his name, but Francois 
Langlois, called dartres, is reported to have brought the plate 
from Italy, as having been really engraved by Valentin, after one 
of his own compositions. It is executed with tolerable care, and is 
not common. 

“ Fortune-tellinga soldier between two women appears to be 
asking them to tell his fortune, which,they are doing, A man 
seen to the left is picking the pocket of the woman near him, while 
he is making a sign of intelligence to the soldier with his left hand. 
The figures are half-length. On the right-hand side, in the 
margin, is the inscription, “ F. L. D. dartres exettdit.” * 

The National Library of Paris, so poor in specimens of (ho 
masters of the French school, possesses only one very small volume 
dedicated to Valentin’s works. This volume contains a few bad 
engravings of his, and a large number of Hank loaves, discoloured 
by smoke, and which time will destroy before any one tliiuks of 
collecting the compositions of this great painter. 

Not only is Valentin’s portrait wanting in the National Library 
oud the Musfa, but also in every other collection. It was first 
engraved from an artistic sketch, by M. Anatolo Danvergue, after 
the original painting now at t’oulommicrs. 

Valentin put neither his signature nor any peculiar mark at the 
bottom of his pictures. Brouillot, however, in his “ Dictionnaire 
des Muriogrammes ” (Munich, 1832), notices the fact of the letters 
“V K pinx.” on the portrait of Nicolas Toussin, engraved by 
Louis Ferdinand, being attributed to Valentin. This is too vague 
to inspire us with much confidence; besides, the inscription in 
question is one found on an engraving executed by ariother artist, 
and not by Valentin. 
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Tun specimens ofGuido—a name famous in the history of art are 
in our oollection by no means favourable; yet there are no less 
than eight of his pictures In the National Gallery. Two of them 
are to be found in the small room on the left hand as you enter, 
and arc pendants to each other, and illustrate in a remarkable 
degree either the bad taste of Guido or that of Ids age, or perhaps 
of both eon joined 

(No. 87), “ Perseus and Andromeda,” is an illustration of Ovid’s 
fable. Andromeda, chained to the rock, is standing in an execrably 
fidhe attitude. Her grief is ridiculous, and her manner in the 
highest degree fantastical; lint the method of paiuting in some 
measure atones for this, being fiesliy and masterly. The colour, 
too, is very good; but the picture is deplorably dirty, and is not 
by any means seen to advantage. The bad taste of Guido is further 
shuWn in the figure of the approaching l’erseus upon a perfect 
rocking-horse, presumed to ho Pegasus. This cariuatu re Guido 
would have us accept as the 

“ Gorgoflis anguicomas Perseus superator ” 

of Ovid. The taste is execrable. 

(No. BO), “ Venus attired by the Graces,” is an’ equally cele¬ 
brated, but equally faulty picture. The ladies who attire Venus, 
as well as her godshlp herself, affect the most extraordinary 

* “ Le Felntre Gravcur Francois, op; Cataloggp Rulsonne des 
Estampos graves par les Pclntros et les Dessinateun do l'Ecole 
Frau^aiee," par Hubert Dumcsnih Fans, 1641. 


attitudes. Nor is Venus behindhand. The log which ene of her 
uymphs is dabbing ratiior than wiping is put out in an ungainly 
attempt ;it attitude; the head, which Kaphrusvnu is dressing, is 
thrown liack with aline lady-liko air, wlicli would speak rather of 
the court of h nuo putty-I tali an prince than that of ns turn. The 
very Cupid who attends them, and who holds up a glass for Venus, 
at which, by Die way, her ladyship does not. condescend to look, is 
nothing more than a handsome footbuy. The draperies are also 
flat, and treated iu by no means an artistic manner. Tlie pieturi 
is of large sine - no less than nine feet three indies by six feet two 
inches. In was presented to the nation by bis Majesty King 
William IV. It has been eugraved many times; the best engraving 
of it is by Strange. 

The colour is, like Guido’s generally, good; but," with that 
exception, were the picture a modern one, and exhibited, say by 
Frost, in the Jtoy.il Academy, it would lie treated very roughly by 
critics who arc able to judge. As it is, it has the prestige of the 
name of an old master. 

Another of this master’s works (No. 177), “The Magdalen,” 
was purchased by the government from Sir Simon Clarke’s collection, 
for A’2,100. It is a half-length figure, life size, and is about as far 
from illustrating the subject the name of which it boars as any¬ 
thing possibly can be. Instead of a face full of repentant grief and 
holy rapture, luiadoubtiug its own worthiness, yet full of faith, 
worn iiy watching and prayer, and with its eyes east rather upon 
the ground than raised confidently to heaven, Guido has given us, 
as his idea of the Magdalen, a fat woman, looking boldly up to 
heaven, in an attitude struck for the occasion, and which begs the 
on-looker to admire it for its trick. Add to this that our sym¬ 
pathy is, by this unskilful mode of treatment., not appealed to;, 
that the face is out of drawing, and the handling hard and- colouring 
by no menus brilliant; and then let any one ask why “ govern¬ 
ment.,” or the person who at that time managed the gallery, could 
give so great a sum for so weak a picture. 

(No. 193), “Lot and bis Daughters,” is another of Guido’s 
pictures, which, from the subject, does not admit of criticism. 
The old man is of a brick-dust colour; and the subject wants 
refil enieiit, ami is thoroughly coarse and vulgar. 

(No. 196), “Susanna and the Elders,"’ by the some master, is 
another purchase of the government for £ 1,200. Wo doubt whether, 
if brought to the hammer again, it would fetch half the price. 
The figure of Susanna is graceful, but that is all that can be said iu 
praise of it. It is careless iu execution. The two elders are 
placed in the background, and entirely neglected, there being no 
variation whatever in their faces of attitudes. 

The last and least of Guido's pioductious in this gallery is 
another sacred subject, one strange to Protestant ears—“ The 
Coronation of the Virgin.” Ibis a kiud of apotheosis of St. Mary; 
angels surround her, ami place a orowu of lilies on her head. ‘To 
keep tlie principal figure very prominent, the angels and the 
chci'iilis are, us it were, flattened; but the arrangement is graceful, 
the druwiug is not very faulty, and the colour is vivid and brilliant. 
The picture, on the whole, is a very pleasing one, and gives a more 
favourable idea of the powers of Guido than those previously 
noticed. There is, howiver, a great want of mind in tlie picture; 
and, reviewing tin: specimens of Guido which we have gone through, 
one rather wouders at the price his pictures were formerly valued 
at, than that, they have gone down in the market. 

The master of Titian, Giorgione, a great artist iu his day, and 
one not now to he despised, contributes one specimen to our gallery. 

It is (No. 11) “ The Death of Peter Martyr.” It is sketchy, well 
drawn, and forcible; bat the hard, black shadows give no idea of 
the ordinary brilliancy of this master. The painting, however, is 
very interesting beyond its intrinsic merits, as evidencing the pro¬ 
gress of the human mind in aid. 

Titian, the best of the VenCtiap school, and that painter who 
shares with Rubens the glory of being tlie finest colourist the world 
hps seen, has five pictures, or m-dimut pictures, in Trafalgar- 
square, The first (No. 8), “ A Musical Professor instructing hie 
Pupils,” is, we^lieve, erroneously ascribed to Titian. It is badly 
drawn, but its colour, the only merit it has, is excellent. It is* 
questionable whether it has not iieen spoilt, from the look of the 
surface, ■ 
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(No. 4), ‘“The Holy Family,” is a very agreeable picture, also his countryman Dante fills in poetry—ot Michael Angelo, we have 

by Titian, and in this case a genuine one. The in&nt Saviour is in the National Gallery but one spedmen, and that is, un&r- 

very excellent, but the St. Joseph stern, undignified, and for- tunately, a very inferior Oflpy. It is in the catalogue^Nc 8), 

bidding. The tolour is admirable, and this praise also applies to the "A Dream—the Vices disclosed ah the Last Judgment.” It repre¬ 
handling. . sent* a man roused by the augef of futurity to look upon a 

(No. 82), “The Rape ot Ganymede,” a life-size composition of a retributive punishment, supposed to grow out of tbe vioes of man. 

boy carried off by Jupiter’s eagle, is a picture worthy of Titian. It is very grand in conception, and the figure of the man is one of 

The aotion of the hoy, carried off without a chance of escape, yet the finest of modem conceptions, and will hear comparison with 

looking backwards to the earth from which he came, is fine; the antique, which Michael Angelo is known to hare studied. 4 

the eagle and the sky well coloured; hut, from the fact of the fable The fact of imagining so great a lecture shove how far superior was 

forming no point of credence amongst Christians, as well as the this painter to all others in mind. Of his power of drawing and 

impossibility of the action, the picture loses its interest to _ an finish, this gives little idea. The original, from whioh this picture, 
uneducated, uey, even to an educate,1 mind. In shape this picture is painted, is considerably .larger—more than twice the size—and 
is an octagon, and fitted for the centre decoration of a ceding, tor forms a portion of the royal collection of Spain, 
which it was no doubt painted. Of the Claudes we have already spoken; those that the national 
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Of (No. St), “Adonis and Venus,” we have'already spoken. 
The present picture is a copy. 

(No. 35), “ Bacchus and Ariadne," is the finest sjiocimen of this 
master which is in this country. Yet to us the action of Bacchus 
alighting from his car seems awkward and ugly, and such as should 
not have been attempted; the figure of Ariadne also seems to be 
destitute of ’fcraee. Yet of this picture Mrs. Jameson says, that it 
“ presents on a small scale an epitome, of all the beauties which 
characterise Titian, in the rich, picturesque, animated composition, 
in the ardour of Bacchus, who flings himself from Jus car to pursue 
Ariadne, she dancing bacchamils, the frantic grace of the bacchante, 
and the little joyous satyr in front, hailing the bead of the sacri¬ 
fice.” It cannot he denied, indeed, that this is a very fine 
, picfcjtro, dairying of much study, «!% excellent drawing, 
and rich colouring; and thnft it is erne of the 
pictures Veil worthy of a national collection. 

Of the great rival of llsffaelle, the chief of the Florentine school, 
and the most epic of all artists, filling in painting the place which 


collection possesses are very fine specimens, nor have they, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, suffered by their being 
cleaned. 

Of the two Caraccis, Agostino and Annibale, who both adorned 
the same school, the Bolognese, and flourished contemporaneously, 
we are not without specimens, nor are those without worth. 
Of Agostino, the younger Carneci, we have but two specimens 
(Nos. 147 and 148), and these are cartoons, both of them, how¬ 
ever, of a very fine order, beautifully drawn,. The first is 
“ Cephalus and Aurora,” and ean scarcely he too much admired, 
*!br its delicacy of conception and its grace of drawing. The 
arrangement of the picture, the clouds, and the Cupids, are very 
beautiful; and, as a cartoon, this may be deemed Wrery excellent 
specimen, and one worthy every consideration on tKe part of the 
student. * 

In (No. 148) “The Triumph of Galatea,” the artist has been 
indelicate; but ffie composition, grace, and harmony of the piece 
can scarcely he surpassed, Bad Agostino Caracci lived longer, 
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he’would undoubtedly hare been the first ot the Bolognese 
aohool. 

No leak than eight pictures bear witness to the style and wind of 
the elder^iwaoci, Annibale. Of these (No. 6), “ Christ appearing 
to Peter after his Beeurreotion ’’ is unworthy of its high reputation, 
although it expresses' strung devotional feeling and has shout it 
some excellent colour. The blue draperies stand in curiously 
affected and sharp folds, devoid of much grace. 

•(No. 25), “8t, John in the Wilderness,” is open to much the 
same objection, and is besides monotonous. 

(No. 56)j “Landscape with Figures,” and (No. 68), “Prince 
Guistiniani and his Suite returning from the Chase,” are landscapes 
and favourable specimens of this style of painting by Caracoi. The 
latter is a fine landscape; the sky is light, loose, and airy; the 
trees in the distance woll painted; and the gay dresses of the 


expression, so devout in the faith of the saint, so chaste in character 
and solemn In tone, that it should perhaps he attributed to Agoutlno 
Oaraooi rather than to Annibale. “The reader trill do well to study 
this picture, a* a very excellent specimen of the old masters. 

Of BaffaeUe, by many thought to be the priuoe of painters, we 
have four specimens, or toi-diiant specimens. One we have already 
noticed.' Another (No. 168), “St. Catherine of Alexandria,” is 
quite unworthy of his name, and gives us but an indifferent idea of 
the painter of the Hampton Court cartoons. 

(No. 218), “The Vision of St. George,” a sleeping knight visited 
by an angel, is very good indeed for what it was Originally intended 
for, the illustration of a book. The landscape at the back is what ho 
might hove caught from one of his master Perugino's pictures, and 
in composition is exactly one of those to which we now apply the 
term Prss-Raffaellite. The colour of this little picture is very 
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courtiers of the prince light up a landscape which would otherwise' 
he dull and sombre. This picture is one of those bequeathed by 
the Bev. W. H. Carr. 

(Nos. 93 and 94), “Sileius gathering Grapes" and “Silenus 
teaching Apollo to play upon the Beed-pipc,” though both small 
pictures, are both excellent. The latter is especially so; the grace 
and youth of Apollo, and the timid yet intelligent expression with 
Which he glances at his old master, have never been surpassed. 
The attitude of jovial carelessness and the connoisseur look of 
SUenns arc also very excellent; whilst the perfect animal nature of 
the head, in contrast with the quick intelligence of that of Apollo, 
is both excellent and remarkable. 

(No. 198), The Temptation of 8t. Anthony in the Deeert,” is 
one of rise finest pictures in the gallery; hut it is very different 
from any of the specimens of Annibale Caracci.' lt is so refined in 


bright and pleasing, and cannot but give delight to those who look 
upon it as an early specimen of the great Italian master. Beneath 
it, in the same frame, hangs an outline—no doubt, the original draw 
ing—which the artist has punctured, so as, by powdered plumbago 
or other means, to get the outline down upon the mirfaco on which 
he painted the picture. The whole contents of the frame are very 
interesting, and so valuable, that although the panel only measures 
seven inches square, the British government, in 1847, gave the 
executors of Sir Hark Sykes £1,OOU for it, 

We shall again, and in our.third paper, for the last time visit 
this gallery, in oonjunction with another near London; and in the 
meantime we recommea# those of onr readers who are interested in 
art to pay another visit to the national collection in Trafalgar- 
square. * I 
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DISCOVERY OF OIL-PAINTING. 

Pkkviously to the ooiaioencemenf of tlie fifteenth century, the colours 
used by artists were mixed with a solution of fine kwhs, the yolks 
and whites of eggs, or with (Unsolved wax ; arid the manner in 
which the printings executed in that style have preserved their 
colouring is surprising, it lias, indeed, been asseitcd by some 
writers, that oil-painting was known in Italy so early as the 
thirteenth century ; but some Tuscan pictures of that period were 
analysed by Bianohi, an able chemist of Tisa, and though ap¬ 
parently done in oil, the vehicle used proved to be wax, which 
served to protect the picture from damp, us well as to give a bright¬ 
ness and gloss to the colours. But all the oil discoverable in any 
picture of the'thirteenth and fourteenth centuries which lias been 
experimented upon, is a vi ry small quantity of some essential oil, 
which appears to have been used in dissolving the wax. When 
eggs were used, the canvas had to bo piepaiud with a coating of 
lime or gypsum, which noted as an absorbent; and gum-water 
required each covering of paint to 1* dried in the snn before a 
fresh colour was added, a process which, besides being very tedious, 
interfered with the harmony of the colouring. 

John Van Eyck, an artist of Bruges, experienced the Inconveni¬ 
ence of this process in a jeiinful manner by the splitting of a panel 
he was painting by the heat of the sun, to which it had been 
exposed to harden the first ooat of colour. This accident led him 
to turn his attention to tin: task of discovering a substitute for the 
vehiclos then in use, which would acquire a proper consistency and 
hardness without the aid of the sun. After many experiments, ho 
discovered that boiled liuseed-oil and uut-oil were the most drying; 
and by mixing these with other articles he produced, Roys Vasari, 
“a varnish which, dried, was waterproof, and gave a clearness and 
brilliancy, while it added to the harmony of bis colours." This 
discovery was made about the year 1410, and appeurs to have soon 
become known to the artists of Flanders and Germany ; for there is 
a “Holy Family,'* by Aboyk, in the Dresden Gallery, creditably 
painted in oil, with the date of H10. 

The artists of Italy, admiring the harmony and brilliance which 
colours received under the new method, sighed to possess a secret 
so valuable to their art. Autonello da Messina made a journey (o 
Bruges to obtain it from the discoverer, anil having succeeded, 
returned to Italy, nnd communicated it to Domenico, a Venetian 
artist. The latter, after practising It# art at Loretta and Perugia, 
where lie enjoyed a high reputation in 1154, went to Florence, 
where the suiftess which ho obtained excited the envy of Andrea de 
Castagno, who waR the first artist of the day, as regards vigour, 
design, and perspective. Jealous of the fame of Domenico as a 
colourist, he obtained the secret from him l>y pretending the 
warmest friendship, and then assassinated him, in order that he 
Might be without a rival in the art. The mystery in which the 
deed was Shrouded caused a number of innocent peisonH to be 
suspected ahd imprisoned; but Castagno, on bis death-1>ed, disclosed 
his guilt, which has rendered his name infamous in the annuls of 


art. His finest works havo perished; hut there remain a “ Cruci¬ 
fixion," painted on a wall of the Monastery of the Angel), and 
another picture in the Church of Santa Lucia dolla Magna oil 
After the death of Castagno, the secret of painting in oil became 
generally known, and its superiority was so apparent that it soon 
became generally .practised. * 

The chief painters of Italy, previously to the introduction of the 
method discovered by Van Eyck, were Cimabuc and Giotto, whoa 
Lanai calls the Michael Angelo and Baflaelle of their period. 
Some of the works of Cimabue are still preserved, as relics of art, 
in the Cathedral of Santa Croce at Florence. Giotto was the pupil 
of Cimabue, whom lie greatly excelled. There are several of his 
frescoes in a chapel at Padua, among which a “Crucifixion” and the 
“ Casting Lots for the Vesture of Christ ” have beeu much admired. 

Few of the woiks of Van F.yclt are now in existence. A picture 
containing the Virgin and Child, with St. George, St. Donatos, and 
other saints, is in the Cathedral of Bruges; this is in oil, and the 
colours arc still flash; hut it has little of the boldness of composi¬ 
tion, vigour of drawing, and brightness of colouring, which 
characterise the productions jjf later Flemish artists, of which 
school this painter and his brother Hubert were the founders. 
The Pembroke collection contains a small picture of “ The Nativity,” 
which is the best of Van Eyck's existing works; it is in oil, and 
the colours are, for the most part, very pure and fresh. The red 
garment of Joseph looks as fresh as if painted recently, and the 
same may bo said of all the draperies, except that of the Virgin, 
which lias ohaugwl from blue to dark-green. 

The new style of painting did not make its way, and achieve a 
triumph uver the old methods, without encrmnteriug some prejudices, 
as seems to ho the hue of every discovery, whether in science or art. 
Even the mighty genius of Michael Angelo did not appreciate it; 
when requested by the reigning pontiff, Paul HI., to paint the 
ceiling and walls of the Sistine Chapel in oil-eolours, he replied 
that painting in oil was fit only for women, and that if he worked 
at all it should lie in fresoo. He did so, and admirably as he suc¬ 
ceeded, some connoisseurs have thought that the brightness of the 
colouring of his ‘‘Last, Judgment” might have been improved. 
Leonardo da Vinei did not succeed in this style ; the cartoon of the 
battle of Niocoki l’ieciuino, executed in rivalry with Michael Angelo, 
was never finished, on this account. Mecheirno, a painter of the 
Siemice school, was another who succeeded bettor in distemper 
than in nil. 

The first of this school who adopted the new method cf preparing 
colours #as Matteo ili Giovanni, whom some writers un art have 
.designated the Siennese Masaeoio ; hut he is far behind the old 
Florentine master, though he gave more variety of expression to liis 
heads, more grace to his draperies, and more ooi-rectness to the 
human form, than the school of ,Sienna had before exhibited. The 
first of the Venetian school who painted in oils was Bartolomeo, 
whose last picture, an “ Ascension,” will bear comparison with the 
best works of the period in which lie flourished—the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, 


THEODORE G E It IC A If I T. 


Thkodork Gerica uj.T, of whose biography we gave some particulars 
in presenting an engraving of his masterly picture of the “Wreck of 
the Medusa,”* was a pupil of Gufirin ; the representative of pure 
classic art saw grow up in the bosom of his own school the beginning 
of that violent reaction in favour of the romantic style which became 
in Geriexult a powerful reality. Strange, thnt the first who pros 
tested against the Greek nudities and all the race of Agamemnon 
nhculd proceed from the studio of him who painted “ fhmlru,” 
“Ciytcmneatra," auil the “Sacrifice to A5s«ulapim>!” 

Gros hail imparted an heroic sentiment to matters that were 
really commonplace; Gfiricault continued the movement, lmt with 
More boldness, casting off the traditional rules of the antique school, 
in nil that was antagonistic to the French character, ami revealing 
the poetry of. art in a very high degree. 

• v, * Vol. i. p. 42. 


Two passions revealed themselves in Gfiricault at a very early age, 
and remained umliminishod during the whole of his brief existence; 
these were a love of the arts and a love of horses. The delight 
which he took as a boy in being among huraos, and witnessing 
the hippndwunatic spectacles and feats of equestrianism at Francoui’s 
have been noticed in the article to which we have directed the 
leader’s attention; and this love of horses he carried with him into 
the studio. To he a great horse-painter was his earliest ambition, 
and his first studies were the inimitable horses of Rubens; how far 
he attained the first, and the results of the latter, may he seen in 
the Illustration which accompanies this notice of his works (p."ll2), 

■ Before he obtained a studio of his own, which Re was for some 
1 time prevented from doing by his father, who disliked the avocation 
he had selected, he worked in those of his friends, usually in that 
of M. Dorey. In 1712 ho rented an empty shop on the Boulevard 
Montmartre, where he painted his first picture, an oqnestrisn por- 
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truit., in full regimentals, of Lieutenant Dieudouufi, of the corps of 
Guide*, generally known as “ The Chasseur of the Imperial Guard.” 
The fieroe-looking officer, who has his foco turned towards the spec¬ 
tator, holds a curved sabre in his right hand, and seems to be 
ordering a charge. The ground is difficult, being broken and 
craggy, but the attitude of the horae is at once bold and natural. 
The plume of the rider’s military cap is agitated by the wind, which 
also spreads out the short hussar’s peHSse. The horse is gray; the 
head is full of Ore and expression ; and the finely-developed limbs 
show how well the painter hod studied the motions of the animal. 
The filling up of the picture is iu harmony with tlm principal 
figures. On the right is seen a field-gun 5 to which two homes are 
attached, but of which the drivers and gunners have disappeared. 
Through the thick cloud of smoke which the fire of the artillery 
has rolled over the field of battle, several hussars are wen charging, 
but only imperfectly, for tlioy are partially veiled by the smoke. 
On the left, a trumpeter is sounding the .charge, while about to 
plunge into the smoke which as yot conceals tlm enemy. The sky 
is dark and stormy, according well with the sharactur and tone of 
tho whole picture: 

The exhibition of tbiB picture was Gfiricanlt’s <Irhut as a painter. 
Among artists of the old Bchool it excited more astonishment than 
admiration ; it was like nothing they had ever seen before, and the 
bolduiss of the young painter was not appreciated. Guerin hod 
assured him that he would never become a great painter, and 
advised him to give up painting altogether. Wo are here reminded 
of the advice given by Sir Walter Scott to ihe Kltriok Shepherd, 
that he should abandon poetry, in which lie would never succeed, 
and- give bis undivided attention to bis sheep and his pastures. 
Iiogg thought differently from Scott, and Gcricanlt differed from 
Guerin ; the result iti both cases proved that the ISM.il had a more 
oorroct perception of his own powers than tho master. 

Goricault was satisfied with bis success, and was not long in 
producing a companion-picture to tlm “Chasseur.” This was the 
“Wounded Cuirassier,” which was exhibited in 1814. It repre¬ 
sents a dismounted cuirassier, standing upon a sloping ground, and 
holding his horse by tho bridle. The liorso is a dark-h.iy, and his 
head recalls those of Gros. The unfortunate cuirassier raises his 
eyes to heaven, and sees only dark clouds- heavy, metallic, and 
bordered with a lurid and sinister light. Woakenod by Ills wound, 
he seems about to sink under the weight of his distress.. With one 
hand he holds the bridle of his horse ; the other rests ujiou his 
sabre. The expression of his countenance is sad, yet energetic— 
such as characterises some of the soldiers in “ The Hattie df Uylau,” 
by David. The sombre and desolate sceuo seems to imply that the 
picture represents an episode in the memorable and disastrous 
retreat from Russia, when the French soldiers were nightly roused 
from their bivouac fires by the attaeks of the Cossacks, and so 
many thousands of bravo men found their graves among the deep 
snow-drifts. ♦ 

It was in the interval between the two exhibitions, in 18111, that 
Goricault producod his two superb studies of the fore and hind 
quarters of horses, now in the cabinet of Lord Seymour. The 
former is a series of seven figures in an olilong frame, and is much 
admired for the fire and grace developed in the attitudes. Tho 
study of hind-quarters is a dwf-d'omm of its kind. The various 
attitudes of the animals are portrayed with a fidelity to natme 
which has never been surpassed ; the action of scraping the ground • 
with the foot, theuftquiet movomeht of the tail, all are represented. 
The horses are of all colours—gray, white, chcsnut, and black. 
These were subjects which artists would have chosen; hut 
Gfirioault took a poculiat* delight in the representation of horses 
under every variety of aspect, and he produced them without any 
apparent effort. Every one saw that the painter had studied tho 
nature and habits of the animal. 

Returning to his studies after his brief period of service in tho 
(jardes (fit corps, his admiration of the pictures of Gros became 
more exalted every day, and lie passed whole hours iu their con¬ 
templation. It is said that he even paid nearly forty pounds 
fur tee privilege of executing ft oopy of " The Battle of Nazareth.” 
He always pronounced tho name of Gros with great respeot, and 
spoke of his work in a tone of the most elevated enthusiasm, 
Though he Bad not concurred in the opinion,of Guerin respecting 


his own abilities, he sewned ta dpspah- of ever attaining tho emi-' 
lienee of Gros. Ye^ in the representation of horses, he excelled 
that pai liter. He was the first painter who, after having studied 
the different varieties of the horse, had portrayed them ail with 
epial spirit and fidelity. Iloraoe Vernet painted only troop- 
horses ; Gros the Arab of pure blood ; Vandormculon the heavy- 
built Danish horse ; Vandyek the Spanish jennet. Gericault is, 
perhaps, tho only artist who has painted the horse in all its varieties. 
The free admiration which he professed for the works of others is 
honourable to his character, proving, as it dues, that his soul was 
incapable of jealousy. When he discovered a beauty in the work 
of an artist, lie pointed it out. with a pleasure that was evidently 
sincere, and seemed to fed as much gratification in contemplating 
it as lie would have done had the work beou Ids own. 

Ilis visit to Italy luid little or no effect upon his stylo, beyond 
increasing his contempt of colour. Regarding him as a painter of 
horses, what, in fact, had Italy to show him cupelior to tin: horses 
of Jin bens, which he had studied in tliu Museum '! It was after his 
return from Italy that he produced his striking picture of tho 
“Wreck of the Medina,’’ which now lmngs in the gallery of the 
Louvre. This fine picture, one of tho finest productions of the 
modern French school, which delights in the portrayal of ghastly 
and horrible scenes of pain and suffering; has been so fully 
described in tho notice referred to at the beginning of this article, 
that we need not dwell 114011 it here. It was exhibited in ISIS), 
and occupied the painter six months in the execution. 

This line composition is almost the only one iu which Gfiricaull has 
departed from the representation of Ids equine favourites. In tho 
“Horse Dealer” (p. DP), five cart-horses, of various colours, are 
represented, wdth hempen halters on their heads ami tails tied up, 
indicating that they are on tJieir way to some fair or market. Tho 
muscular limbs of the ponderous animals are well portrayed, anil 
tho artist has thrown into their heads some of the fire whioh tlis- 
tuiguishps ids war-homes. The foremost is bestridden by a rustic, 
who leads another by the halter, aud an old luttu trudges behind, 
in his “Coal-Waggon” the horses are of tlie same kind-fine, 
powerful animals, five of whom are drawing a waggon, laden with 
coals, down a hill so steep and uneven, that they have evidently 
some difficulty in keeping their fooling. The attitude of the trace- 
horse behind the leader, with ids extended fore-leg firmly planted 
upon the grouud, and Ids body thrown back, ns if making an effort 
to .save himself from falling, is excellent. One of the coalmen is 
seated on some sacks on the fore port of the waggon, in a position 
of easy imlificrom'e,_ wdiile Ids Colorado is holding tlie head of tlie 
shaft-horse nearest the spectator, to prevent tho waggon from 
acquiring too great uq impetus. The sea is seen in ‘.he distance, 
with a couple, of fishing-boats gliding ovor til#' rippled surface. 
“Tho Flying Trot” is a picture of a different character, and yet 
revealing the same traits; two laee-horses career over a wide 
plain'--one rode, tho other led by a groom; the head and slightly- 
curved neck of tho rnouMod courser are very fine. 

Tho accident which led to tho.death of this talented artist, at the 
ago of thirty-three; was an incident in accordance with' his whole 
life. Thrown from a fiery horse on the heights of Montmartre, he 
received injuries from which he never recovered, aggravated os they 
were by Ids rising from his bed before lie had regained strength, 
and attending tlie races on tin: Glinuip do Mars, when he received a 
violent shock from a gentluigau riding against, him at full speed. 
During his second convalescence, lie executed some charming sketches 
of Oriental costumes, most of wldcli are now iu tlie possession of 
M. Etienne Arago, brother of the eminent astronomer of that name, 
lie even meditated the execution of two grand paintings, the sub¬ 
ject.! of which were to have been “The African Slave-trade,” and 
“ The Opening of the Doors of the inquisition.”' From the evidence 
he has given of his powers in the “Wreck of tlie Medusa,” there 
can he no doubt that the contemplated works would havo added 
largely to his reputation had he lived to execute them. We ran 
imagiuc the low shore of Guinea, the tall palm-trees, their leathery 
■ leaves hanging unmoved in the still and sultry air, the rude huts of 
the negroes, and the half-naked forms of the slaves, like the black 
sailors on the 1 #', their ebon countenances reflecting the grief, the 
terror, and the despair which Gfiricauit has given such striking 
evidence of his ability to portray. Ahil then (be opening of ths 
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Inquisition, the liberation of the victims of the Dominican brother' 
hood—what scope would have been there afforded for the represen¬ 
tation of the same strong emotions ! But a renewed attaok of the 
malady carried off the artist, whose remains repose beneath a 
marble monument, the work of M. Etex, adorned with brqnse 
relievi, copied from liis principal works. 

Two pictures by Girieault, called " The Village Smithy,” and 
“A Child Feeding a Horse,” were exhibited by his friends shortly 
after his death. He also left a magnificent design of a man holding 
a horse, several studies for a picture of “ Mazeppa” (a fine Bubject 
in the hands of such an artist), a pen-and-ink sketch of a mounted 
negro, and a design, executed in the same manner, for his contem¬ 
plated picture'of "The African Slave-trade.” "A Brigand Scene,” 
which he also left in his studio, is a grand composition, containing 
a number of spirited figures. 


victims of shipwreck being represented much nearer to the raft 
than the painter finally decided upon depicting it. Another design 
for the same picture, in the possession of M. Ary Scheffer, presents 
a still wider departure from that which he transferred to the 
canvas; it represents the mutiny and bloodshed by which additional 
horrors were added to those of shipwreck and famine. 

In the collection of M. Collet is a painting by Gfiricault called 
"The Sdvres Diligence;” and the gallery of M. Delessert contains 
a very fine one, representing a brewer’s dray, loaded with heer- 
barrels, and drawn by two stout horses; in the foreground is a 
black dog. The lithographs which he executed are very numerous, 
aud In the first style of the art. The Bibliotlifique Hoyale at Fans 
possesses ninety-six subjects; aud since the principles upon which 
llericault worked have been better understood and appreciated* 
than they were during his life, they have been several times repro- 
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THE HOUSE DEALER.—FROM A FAINTING BY GBRICAULT. 


Sorno of the most striking productions of Qfiricault are to be seen 
in the gallery of the Palais Royal.* Betides the equestrian portrait 
of Lieutenant Dieudonnc, commonly known as “ The Chasseur of 
the Imperial Guard,” that collection contains his "Exercising on 
the Plain of Greppllo,” his "Hussar,in a Charge,” and his 
" Wounded t Cuirassier,” already noticed. "The Wreck of the 
Medusa,” as already stated, adorns the walls of the Louvre Gallery. 
Many of his drawings are comprised in the collections of MM, 
Scheffer, Collot, Baroilhet, Eugene Delacroix, and others. The 
cabinet of M. Mareille contains a small, but very beautiful painting, 
in astyle which Gfiricanlt seldom attempted; the subject is the* 
mythological fable of Led* and the swan. In the same collection is 
a vfgjLfpe study of a flute-player, and two pen-and-ink designs for 
thff "Wreck ef the Medusa,” differing from'the picture and from 
each ether; the ship which bore down to the relief of the femithe 


duced. The celebrated engraver, Reynolds, who assisted to make 
Gericault known in this country by his engraving of "The Wreck 
of the Medusa,” executed several other plates after his composi¬ 
tions, in the dark and striking style which characterises his 
works. 

The pictures of this master are seldom mot with at public sales. 
In 1837, however, a racing-piece, from the cabinet of M. Ducos, 
representing three horses, mounted by the jockeys who are to 
contend for the prize, and pushed to a gallop, was sold for £H. 
Another racing-scene, finished by Gfiricault, produced £22. A 
picture of a Jockey holding a race-bone was sold for £40, and a 
study of one of the horses of Napoleon, £3(f. ,« 

Gtrioanlt seldom affixed his signature to liis pictures; the 
"Wreck of the Medusa” is not signed; the “Chasseur” in the 
FataU loyal, however, bean a signature, », ( 
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JACOB RUYSBAEL. 



TjlS father of 1 lib, eminent' la dscape i»»iul<-i- cxm-bcil :i pml'is-hm 
which brought hint into com out communication with artistn He 
watt a niaMifitetiiror of those line ebony frann-S which wetc then in 
such great repute in the Set crlands, mid tl»f> simplicity »f which 
aecoixlcdso well with the tan ;s ami liahits of the lK'o]>le. Haring 
inquired a certain degree of com|ietenre, he had eiven hit, son a 



iberal eduction ; and Jacob, after a rapid progress in classical 
Studies, took a degreo in medioine, which he i» stud by lloubraken 
to have practised with success before ho became a painter. We 
know that Ruysdael learnt to draw, and even to pa'urt, in early 
youth, his father's shop being frequented daily by the great artists 
of the day J but we are Ignorant of the epoch at which he abandoned 
medicine and surgery llfr painting. Descamps asserts, that at the 

Vot. II. 


age of twelve he had painted pictures which astonished every artist; 
hid Wf may be allowed to suppose that the desire of adding to the 
glory of this great, painter the merit of a marvellous precocity, ha* 
led iiis admirers to attribute to him some pictures of his brother 
Muwon, who was twenty years older than himself. 

It often hap|ieas that, in strong and impassioned natures like 
that, of Uuysila-I, the ruling passion does not reveal itself until -it 
bus been a long time buried in the deep recesses of the mind. It 
is, therefore, inure prudent to rely on tho testimony of Houbraken, 
without heeding the assertions of Descamps, whose notice of Uttye- 
dael .contains almost,asjuany errors as words. For instance, this 
very artist, who is represented as having produced masterpieces at^ 
the age of twelve, is descrilied hy the biographer at a later period a a 
going tn acquaint Berghem with the ardent passion he felt for paint¬ 
ing. At what age could ho have conceived that passion, if he had 
practised the art so successfully at the age of twelve ? But this is not 
the only oner which this writer has oommittod. “ The works of 
Berghem,” says lie, “ phased Rnysdael very much ; it even seemed 
as if there was some teBcmblauce between the genius of both ; he 
paid him a visit at Auisterdtm, and acquainted him with his great 
passion for the art of painting. - It is not said that Berghem was 
his master, but we are Manured that, they were closely united in 
friendship. This is enough to make us believe that so intigiate 
a union contributed to the advancement- nf Ruysdael. Surmise 
heuuuics certainty when, on examining his works, we recognise the 
touch and colour of hint who had been his guide.” This passage is 
a curiosity in its way, for if there ever existed two men of a genius 
not merely different, hut diametrically opposite, these certainly 
were Kuysdaei and Berghem. Urace, spirit, gaiety, were the attri¬ 
butes of the hitter; grave sensibility and deep emotion constitute 
the soul and slrtmgth of Ruysdael, and therein lies his greatness. 
At no period of ids life can we discover iu his touch the resemblance 
of which Descamps speaks. As to his colour, it is altogether dif¬ 
ferent from that of Berghem; the gay and bright tones are rigo- 
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rously banished; and red, for instance, never appears in his pictures 
Ht all. The probability is, that Jacob Rnysdaol, who lived at 
Haarlem with his brother Solomon, 'yielded, on seeing him paint, 
to the promptiugs of his own genius, mid formed his first style upon 
that of his brother. The works which he first, executed are easily 
distinguished by the hardness of the touch, and the colour and 
composition of the skies. 

An engraving, after ltuysdael, entitled “A View iu the Environs 
of Rome,” is sometimes met with in the windows of print-shops, 
which has led some writers to conclude that he had travelled in 
Italy. Rut inscriptions under prints are not always to ho depended 
upon; aud iu the present instance there is nothing to justify tho 
title that lias been given to it. It is a gloomy landscape, under a 
northern skv, covered with rain-charged clouds. No splendid ruin 
indicates the vicinity of the Eternal City. Hvimi gentlemen arc 
boating on « canal* blit their costume is not very characteristic, 
and uo more Italian than the landscape itself. There is-no proof, 
therefore, that Rnysdaol was ever in Italy ; not one of his works 
lsiars a trace of it —on tho contrary, they are all of a sombre green, 
invariably opposed to a sky of slaty-gray. The gleams of-light 
which sometimes illumine his melancholy pictures, are nothing more 
tliuii the rays of that, sun which, rending its misty veil, warms up 
from time to time the marshes of the Drenthc, ov ho moist plains 
of the X.uydcrjue. It is impossible, however, to betieie that lluys- 
dael moor quitted Holland, though it is as relied by Ileseaups, 
“ltuysdael and Berehom.” siys be, “ only copi-d the environs of 
Amsterdam aud never quitted their country,” With respect to 
Bergliein, we look upon it, as certain that lie wont to Rome, and 
brought from thence the tired: architecture nod ruins which en¬ 
hance the charm and tlm value of Ills pastoral pictures. "With 
respect to Ruisdael,*U would be difficult for him to discover, in tho 
environs of Amsterdam, mountains so high that their summits 
tuwer above the clouds, lakes surrounded by elevated jjgiks, and 
waterfalls, such as arc seen iu the mountain regions, whence spring 
the sources of great rivers. Amsterdam is situated in a country 
presenting the fewest inequalities of any upon earth. Meadows, 
canals, and the sea, arc the. chief objects to be seen around the. 
Patch capital; and an author, win. was, doubtless, acquainted with 
the Works of ltuysdael, must have e-uried his ignorance or siuqdi■ 
city very far when lie wrote that thcii mu-dor copied only tin 
environs of that city. 

The lands-apes of Ruysdacl are evidently from nature, and it is 
equally evident that lie could not have found those ronm'itie and 
picturesque subjects in his own country. It is probable that Im 
resided Home time on the borders of Westphalia, and t!e-c found 
those wild anil sombre scenes, the aspect of which agreed with the 
sadness of his own heart.. 

Though a restless and unsociable poet, a lover of solitude, fond 
•of wandering iu the woods iu reverie, and soothing his imd.imdii'ly 
by the roar of torrents, Ruvsdael was linked in friendship with a 
painter whose character and genius were totally diflerc-nt from his 
'own - Borghem. Ru true is it that s' inpV liv of minds does not always 
depend on their resemblance. Bergiicm was a man of a lively and 
gay disposition. Being t«n years older than Rnysdael, he could 
give him advice witli tho authority to which his works, his reputa¬ 
tion, and his school entitled him ; hut there was between there 
artists a diversity of gudiiH which, though the men were un'ted, 
must have separated the painters. Rnysdael was little understood 
by Bcrghem, and thus the union of their talents generally prodneoil 
nothing blit incongruities. They wove, as dissimilar as the song and 
t-lie elegy. Upon the verge of the sombre forest of Rnysdael, or on 
the .brinks of his foaming torrents, Bcrghem would paint gay 
aud liv aly villagers, oareless’shcpheids driving their flocks to pasture, 
or a peasant carrying tire farmer's young wife in his anus, whiio his 
companion pulls an obstinate little donkey along ly the tail. Wlio 
can bo blind to such discordance, or ignorant - how grievously the 
unity of sentiment which reigns in the landscapes of Rnysdael must 
l,o broken by tho. presence of those oblrud.e figures, which break the 
so) it ado of scenes whose solemn silence enchants the pensive- dreamer 
The isfirviBitum of any strange baud in a painting almost invariably 
spoils’the Unity of the first impression, that is to say, its grandeur. 
]tw our own part, we would prrfoi me-, ting in tlm forest solitudes of 
Rtjysdsol only tlnac small figure--, awkwardly drawn perhaps,'that 


■pass indistinctly in the distance, and, by simply realising the image 
of man, allow the thoughts of the spectator to flow freely, and make 
no noise in the picture. 

Houbraken informs us that Rnysdael had resolved to lead a life 
of celibaey; and adds that lie sacrificed the pleasures of the marriage 
state to the desire of assisting his aged father, and of never qnittiug 
him. Ruysdacl had espoused nature, as it were<rand this mysterious 
love was suflleient for. his heart. His poverty may have been 
another reason for this abnegation. Rnysdael continued poor all 
his life. How could he pursue fortune, who followed poetry alone 'i 
Such fine natures are generally all of a piece, and Ruysdael's dis¬ 
interestedness might lie conjectured, even if it had never been proved. 
He whose works have enriched so many speculators, lived poor, and 
died young, on the Kith of November, 1681. 

That ineffable melancholy, which art has never fully expressed, 
and which seems peculiar to a few sensitive minds, tormented this 
grout landscape painter to his dying day. While so many artists 
looked on tho country, like Bcrghem, only in a picturesque point of 
view, in its happy aspects, its harmonious colouring and its brilliant 
light, Rnysdael, a prey to this indescribable feeling, pursued, in the 
bosom of nature, the imperceptible anil unknown ideal. Along the 
monotonous heaths of Koraiuer, in the marshy meadows of Haar¬ 
lem, in the threats and at the foot of the mountains of Westphalia, 
he aspired to penetrate tho all-pervading soul which the pantheists 
ascribe to the world. And as a proof that the rent torment of this 
great painter was an aspiration beyond the invisible world towards 
that infinity which seems to be represented by the undecided lines oil 
tin- horizon of his landscapes, he abandoned an honourable profession, 
the exercise of which he had successfully commence , to seek bj 
painting to give expression to bis secret thoughts ml the mys¬ 
terious elfnsiotiR of liis melancholy. * 

Ruysilnel is the painter of nature's clo/iis, and tin poet, of souls 
tried by sorrow-. He sucks out the most mysterious olitudes, tin 
most, bidden recesses; lie reclines at tiie base oka ruin, he wanders 
amid forsaken tombs, ho walks in melancholy mood on the banks 
of torrents, whose murmuring tall lulls suffering humanity to rest, 
contemplating at times the creeping ivy as it embraces the stems of 
giant trees, or is reflected in the inundations of the plains. If there 
Ik- a comer oi the earth forgotten by human-kind, where mourning 
nature seems to bewail her isolation, it is there he slops Hi- seems 
in fact-, to have enjoyed that voluptuousness which Montaigne had 
vaguely divined, without having felt it, when lie wrote : “1 fancy 

there must be s mm relh-Ii of epicurism and delicacy even in the lap 
id' im-lanebniy.” It often sufficed him, to inspire this feeling, Jo 
r. present a lofty pine, whose foliage spreads out at the summit of a 
tail nml naked stem. The background of t ho landscape, ornamented 
with weed, mingles wit,lathe vapours of the horizon; the tree rises, 
isolated and detached from all surrounding objects" into the deep 
cerulean sky. fix immovable shadow darkens the waters of the 
lake which surrounds the narrow promontory where its roots are 
imbedded. A few cows are. enjoying the refreshing fluid a little 
further on, and the gurgling of tho water against their sides is the 
only sound that disturbs "the solemn silence of the retreat. The 
idea, Ihenriaugcmeiit, and the composition of this picture are all of 
the greatest simplicity, but tbo effect is nevertheless great. 

But if we would fully comprehend the jiathetie beauties which 
Ruisdael knows how to spread over his works, even the most 
simple in appearance, wo must pause with deep respect before Unit 
celebrated picture, which represents the “ Cemetery of tire Jews at 
Amsterdam." Three or four tombs, composed of largo stones, 
hewn in a'rndc and simple style, lie scattered-in disorder at tbo 
foot of a great elm-tree. The uneven aud stony ground, rarely 
pressed by tho fbot of man, is covered with a rank growth of weeds 
and long grass. In the liaekground is seen a clmop of trees, above 
which rises tho spire of a ohnrnh. ‘‘The ally is dark, but a bright 
sunbeam breaks between tbo elomls, and falls upon this field of 
death. Tne light of this sunbeam is dazzling ; and the whiteness 
of the gravestones, which are vividly illuminated, is enhanced by 
the [Strong shadows which' cover tho other objects. There is some- 
thing in tho very brightness of thin light which it is impossible io 
define—something which seems to remind us that it fails in vain on 
tho tombs of the departed, that— 

“ The sun of life can warm the doqd no'iuore!” 

t 
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The sky, too, has a character mournful beyond the power of lan¬ 
guage to express. It is veiled, like the earth, fu a funereal line. 
What solemn thoughts must fill the minds of those three Jews, 
clothed in long robes, who aro threading the narrow path between 
the tombs ! How touchingly suggestive t The groat painter has 
represented soaring above tho.su- men, so faithful to those who arc 
no more, a flock of -swallows, birds of remembrance, whose nests 
may be found every summer in the same place. 

Hvcry one who walks through the ‘Dresden Gallery, where this 
picture hangs, is struck with its melancholy aspect, which so 
eloquently reminds the spectator of the dark history «f a race every¬ 
where anathematised and proscribed, in the midst of those land¬ 
scapes of the Dutch school, of those smiling pastorals of Karel and 
Van dor Does, this sublime picture imparts a shock to the mind. 
By the side of those pale Dutch skies, we are only the more forcibly 
struck % the sunbeam which falls upon those tombs, and brightens 
a large broken stoue, on which are cut certain illegible characters, 
'ihero is nothing more solemn than such a spectacle, and nothing 
more sad. The epitaphs become green under the weeping willow. 
A dead and naked trunk ele.vates its leafless head near the tombs, 
which are already themselves in a state of ruin, offering a strong 
contrast to the fine group of trees Which rise vigorous and verdant, 
us if to remind ns, in the very bosom of death, of t he ever-springing 
youth of nature. There is in this picture an abyss of melancholy, 
and to render it still more overpowering, the painter Inis intro¬ 
duced into it the fall of a torrent, which disturbs the silence of the 
tombs with tho dashing of its waters. 

A modern critic tells us that, in gazing upon this picture, bn 
found it impossible to shake off the thought that Ttuysduel might 
have himself belonged to that penwwncnd race, which, at that time 
sheltered in Holland, produced so many illustrious mou. There 
appeared to him, in this pathetic picture, something more than the 
fueling of a great artist, and he was impressed with the idea Unit 
so fine a work imistahave boon inspired by the sensibility of one of 
the faithful over the tombs of his brethren. We know to what an 
extent the Jews carry their respect for the graves of the departed, 
and that this feeling is amongst the number of their most cherished 
traditions. Mourning amongst them was always excessively rigid : 
they boat their breasts, vent their clothes, covered their heads with' 
aslms ; and, mingled as they arc with tho Christian nations of the 
West, they still preserve among them the vivacity of manifestation 
peculiar to the Orioutal races. Whether lluysdael really belonged 
to the Hebrew nation, whose burial-place ho has so devotedly 
painted so often and with such a marked predilection, is a point 
which must still continue in obscurity, since this conjecture of 
the critic’s is based upon no other data than that afforded by 
this picture. The lives of painters, however, are often written 
more truthfully in their works than in books ; and how are we to 
explain the frequency and the evident pleasure with which Jtuys- 
dael reproduced this picture, if he was not led into such scenes by 
some impulse of religion and of the heart ' 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that Kuysd.ael excited the same 
thoughts and produced the same emotions at different epochs, and 
that Taillasson, a writer of the time of Napoleon I., who belonged 
by education to another class of literature, and had different ideas 
from our own, criticised Ituysdael, and comprehended him as lie is 
comprehended and criticised by the present generation, and with 
pveeisely the same feeling. He speaks of those sylvan retreats, 

“ those wild heaths Hurroundod by sombre woods, where, separated 
from the rest of mankind, tar from the fatigues of pomp, in tho 
midst of silence and repose, ore listens with respect to tho sublime 
voioe of nature. The lnhdsiapcg of Ruyxdael frequently offer 
similar retreats, in wliick very few figures are seen j the imagina¬ 
tion delights to roam there, peopling them at will. He was fond 
of painting those nooks and coders of woods, mysteriously illumi¬ 
nated—favourable retreats for dreaming lovers and philosophers, 
where wo scat ourselves with a book, which wc soon neglect for 
thoughts wo delight to indulge in; these spots are almost always 
divided andsmriched by limpid brooks, which, in their tardy pro¬ 
gress, are embellished by tho reflection of the sky that illumines 
them, and of the banks and trees whose freshness they nourish, 
while the latter in return shelter them from the all-absorbing heat 
of the sun. Sometimes ducks, geese, and silvery swans are seen 


upuu these pacific waters, undertaking voyages which are not of 
iong duration. 

“We cannot find ill the works of the painters of Ids couutry such 
touching poetry as he has imparted to bis owu, which inspire a 
teudor melancholy ; this, doubtless, arises from the sensibility of 
his mind, from his choice of sub jects, and from tile deep tint of all 
his greens. He lots often printed the tombs of the Jews at 
Amsterdam. Those silent resting-places, surrounded by trees, 
while moulding tiie mind to sadness, please the eyo Ivy their uuity, 
by the simplicity of their forms, •and by tho harmony of then- 
colour. Wc do not see in lvis pictures the proud aud terrible situs 
of a mountainous country ; nor do we sec in them pompous edifices, 
or the noble ruins of splendid architecture; no broken pillars of 
overturned capitals the sorrowful remains of failed grandeur ; but 
we see a rich soil, covered witii abundant vegetation, tho strong 
ami harmonious colouring of nature, the airy vapour, the brilliancy 
of light, and tiie modest habitations of a prudent peoplo enriched 
by their own industry.” 

There exist some very fine marine views ivy this painter, the 
more precious because they are rare, lie hail not far to go to 
seek his subjects and his inspiration. At two leagues from 
Amsterdam, where he had established himself, lie found the Zuy - 
derzee ; and not far from that nit the coast of Holland bathed by 
the ocean. The Dutch school boasts many painters who have 
shone iu the representation of maritime scenery ; but those of 
Ituysdmd are easily distinguishable from others of the same descrip¬ 
tion ; like all the rest of bis works, they bear the stamp of his 
genius, ilia is not the smooth and transparent soil of Van Goyeii, 
tiie foamy, billowy ocean of llakbuysen, nor the blue anil rippling 
water of Vaudervelde. Ruyndael's waves am drop aud sombre ; 
his tempests have ah indescribable distraction, aud recall the 
genius of lb mbraudt. The Louvre possesses a marine picture by 
tliis maslei, in which arc seen some vessels in a squall. The 
deserted iSac'u otleis no other object than a wooden jetty, shaken 
liy collision with tjio waves. The colour of .the water, which 
bet lines yellow at tiie approach of the hurricane, is' admirable for 
its truthiuloesn. Tiie waves, iu breaking, bend the long reeds 
which have taken root in the mud round the jetty. They are seen 
writhing aud mixing with the swelling flood, still transparent, 
though stirred up. Lead-coloured clouds hide the day ; if is the 
presentiment rather than the spectacle of a storm ; we do nut see. 
the danger of those at sea, hut v.c can divine it, and the imagina¬ 
tion magnifies it, struck by tiie powerful emotion imparted by the 
genius of the painter. 

We have dwelt thus long on the peculiar and, Its Goman critics 
would call it, the subjative character of the works - " Ituysdael, 
because it is that which essentially constitutes the originality aud 
genius of his works. It is ill feeling that tho superiority'of this 
great painter consists ; and it may be said, that be felt nature oven 
more than lie studied it. Valenciennes accuses him of having made 
use of Hie moans which’certain artists employ, who take as models 
small brunches of trees and small sloucs, in order to draw whole, 
trees and large rocks from them. “ These artists,” says he, 
“believe they are painting their pictnres*frum nature, while they 
are only deceiving themselves ; for the more correctly they copy 
these models, Hie more they increase the falsity of their painting. 
And, iu tact, fur the slum; reason that the proportions of a child do 
not resemble those of a man, the formation of n branch is iff quite a 
different character from the construction of a tree. The texture of 
the bark is very different ; and on tills point tho humblest eon- .. 
noissour cannot be deceived." It is not impossible Hint Ituysdael 
may, now-and’ then, have employed this convenient method, which 
rendered it unnecessary for him to leave his studio iu order to 
consult nature; but to say that the majority of hijp trees are copies 
from pieces of wood found in Argots, is going too far. Bnysdacl has 
been cited at all times for the truthfulness of his trees, and 
especially of the foliage, which enables its to distinguish one from 
another ; and also fur that, sharp ami firm touch which deter¬ 
mines tiie profile of the masses, and enhances the Silvery colour of 
the trunks by the vigorous tone of the foliage; for example, the 
smooth white bait'"of the birch and tiie beech, which shines through 
the thickest verdure. 

IWtuysdael his at times fallen ifito the fault of which Valeh* 
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oiennos accused him, it is in his etchings rather than in his 
paintings. It may be observed, in tact, in the print known as 
“The Cottage on the top of the Hill,” that the fallen tree which 
loans towards the right does not appear in proportion with the 
rest of the objects, and may have been sketched from a small 
bough. Such a liberty may be pardonable in an etching, in which 
the artiBt wished to express tor his own use the sentiment, or the 
recollection which occurred to him at the innmeut, rather than to 
draw a Correct and precise study ; but it would be inexcusable in a 
finished picture, and this fault ftuysdacl never committed. While 
upon the subject of tliis master’s etchings, we may here give the 
critique of Bartscli : “His prints,” says he, “ denote the extreme 
rapidity and light hand of their author. One might say, they are 
rather written than drawn. The foliage is a spirited and confused 
scratching, composed of a series of zigzags, which servo in a 
wonderful manner to represent real nature, every form of which 
should not be too clearly determined, if one wishes to avoid falling 
into mannerism. There is nothing of what is called method, but a 
rare taste, and the greatest truth reigns over all.” 

Ruysdacl was the painter of melancholy. His pictures were Iml 
the reflex of the workings of hi* own sombre and moody spirit: 
and doubtless they owe much of their impressiveness to tin 1 awe 


was one of those upon whom the harden sat more heavily, and 
who never sought to east it otf. Those who possestted some 
buoyancy of spirit, whose attention was more easily diverted, -saw 
in his works the truthful expression of phases of their own inner 
life. They saw that he had achieved on canvas what the pen conld 
never accomplish-,-the expression of the sorrows and aspirations of 
the soul, by depicting the lonely and terrible in nature. What in 
them was the result of passing caprice or disappointment, was in 
him an abiding principle. It was in nature, and in nature only, 
that he found something to sympathise witli every phase of liis 
enduring melancholy; in the Waterfall there was the monotonous 
but soothing cadence, swocter to him than the voices of a choir, or 
the sound of stringed instrument*; and in the hollow moaning of 
the winds through tlio pine forests he uttered his own griefs, in 
accents that none might liesr and mock at. The woes of Elestra, 
Hie “Sorrow* of Welter,” and the gloom of Manfred, are eftnhined 
on iii* ciinvns in another form, but expressed no less solemnly and 
mournfully than in the airy fancies of the poets. No other 
exponent of this morbid sentimentality has ever mot with so much 
success. The language in which he speaks ia that of the eye, the 
same in ail countries; and the idioms he uses arc of nature’s own 
devising, everywhere alike, and .understood by all. 
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with which the world ever looks upon c >niplclc isolation I'rom.ilseli 
and its pursuits. It has* little sympathy witli those who seek it; 
but if a man seeks to nurse a great sorrow, and h L it feed for ever 
on his own life, nourishing it with the daily contemplation of what¬ 
ever is gloomy in nature, without seeking relief from his follows, it 
watches his proceedings and chronicles his utterances with absorbing 
interest. The shade of melancholy, remorse, sadness, or despair, 
which lias lent to the genius of Byron so much of its gloomy charm 
in the eyes of the public, and which has shed interest upon the 
story of the “Wandering Jew," is seen more distinctly in the 
paintings of Euysdael than in either the poetry or the tale. He is 
the only artist who has fully embodied that passionate longing for 
rest and solitude, which, though it may be less active or recur less 
frequently in the lives of some than of others, exists in ail. Who 
is there who cannot recall some hours of satiety or weariness, when 
the dark glen, the secluded waterfitll, the gloomy forest, the stormy 
sky, the deep mist on the mountain top, qr the hoarse dash of the 
aqrge c& the lonely sea-shore, were sounds and ^cenes moie welcome 
than any he could find in the busy haunts of men ? This gloomy 
mood in most men passes away like a morning cloud, and they 
rouse themselves, return to society, and arc happy; bat Ruytgjnel 


A '.uilery oi ) uintiiigs Is no!, complete unless it contains sime by 
Ruisdael, who, although he; died young, left a great number. 

The .Museum qf tile Ismvre possesses six, the most remarkable 
el which are “A Forest creased by a River.” an Admirable 
picture, with figures and cattle byBorghem; “ A Thicket,” with 
fine effect of light, which rivets the attention of all who look 
upon it j “A Windmill,” with effect of the sun; and A 
Tempest.” 

The Belvedere Gallery at Vienna possesses two of EuysdacTs 
pictures: “A Forest, crossed by a Brook,” and “A Woodland 
Scene.” 

The Piuacothek at Munich lias no less than nine, among which 
are “A Cascade," “A Steep Road,” covered with trees- and 
brushwood, and “ A Snow Scene.” * 

The Gallery at Dresden has seven, of which the most remarkable 
are “ A Village in a Wood,” “ The Ch&teau de Bentheim,” and 
“ A Iiaudscapc,” witli figures by Adrian Vandervelde, whose 
additions are more iu harmony witli Ruysdael's pictures than those 
of Berghcm. 

‘The Museum at Amsterdam possesses only two of bis: a magni¬ 
ficent, “Cascade," and “-A Hilly Landscape,” 
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The Museum at the Hague contains three; “ A Cascade," ‘ A 
Sea-shore,” and “ A View of the Environs of Haarlem.” 

The Museum at Berlin contains two, and that of Madrid the 
same number, all forest scenes. 

The Hermitage at Kt.. Petersburg is very rich in Hoytalaris, ami 
some of them arc of the first order. We may mention A Sandy 
Road,” with a peasant followed by his dog; “ A Pathway in a 
Wood,” on the verge of a stagnant pool; “ A Landscape," in which 
the principal object is an old beech tree, slruek by lightning, and 
fallen into the waters of a torrent; and “An dak Tree blown 
down by tho Winds.” 

The 'Bourgeois Gallery at Dulwich College, a few miles from 
London, contains five pictures by this master; -1. A Landscape,” 
a blasted tree in the foreground, and a single figure mining along 
the road. '2. “ A Waterfall,”, with a hill in the distance. .1. 
“A Landscape,” with two mills. 4. ‘‘A Lnlnlseniie." ft. ‘' A 
View near the Hague very line. 

The private galleries of England contain many oI this artist's 
pictures; that of Sir Robert Peel possesses two, which are thus 
described by Waagen •- ‘ 1 1. 1 A firainl Waterfall,’ of sorb troth 


able, because it shows the inllueuce which llebUima sometimes had 
over Rnysdacl. Ill the intention and treatment it so much resembles 
him, that it is ascribed to'him in the catalogue. 11. “ A Floodgate,” 
with a windmill ami Other buildings; a picture which is particularly 
pleasing by tho brilliant sunlight, tho clear water, and the powerful 
colouring. 4. By the side 6f a. wooded hill a stream Hows, in which 
two fishermen are drawing their nets; the coolness of the wood and 
water is particularly attractive in this picture, the tone of which is 
dark. 5. A rapid stream rushes through a dark forest.. Home 
eliarcoal-biiniera and wood-cut,tcnfheigliten the finding aud solitude 
which predominate in this dark-toned picture, which was fuimerly 
au ornament of the. Laperiere collection. 

In the collection of Sir Abraham lluine is Buysdael’s “flora-field” 
(p. 117), a nearly Hat country, with a number of cows and sheep, 
admirably executed by Adrian Vamlervclile. 

There arc five Kuysdacls in Lord Ashburton’^ eollection, one of 
which, jvpresruting a ullage, is of great merit, flic others are 
genuine aud pleasing pictures, tail, not of tljp first class. 

Ill Mr. Hope's collection there is only pile, which represents a 
stream rushing lietWien two pine did lulls. In the foreground a 
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that you could fancy you heard it roar; of a finvo and Ires 1,ness in 
the tone, and care in the execution, as we vciv iairly moot u-itli in 
eueh subjects by this mauler, iljp model of sucli scenes was 
evidently Everdingcn, who was rather older, aud, during a. residence 
in Norway, drew from the fountain of nature. This picture, 
which came originally from tile celebrated Hreulano eollection in 
Amsterdam, was purchased b.y the late Sir Hubert J’eel from the 
collection of Lord Charles Tin osheml. 2. ‘A Wilder Landscape,’, 
with aviuw of a canal, along width runs a road. The feeling of 
winter is here expressed with more truth than I have hitherto 
Been; at the same time, flic drawing, light and shade, and grada¬ 
tion are masterly, and the touch wonderfully light and free." 

The Bridgewater Gallery contains fiveRoysdaels;—l. “Yiew on 
the plain near Haarlem,” which is covered witli trees; a ray of 
light falls between dark shadows of clouds. t The picture, which is 
extremely well executed, inspires a feeling of deep melancholy. 2. 

‘ ‘ Wood,” through which a road leads to a village, the church of 
which appears. The numerous figures of horsemen, a cart, aud 
other figures, are by Philip Wouvermunn. This fine picture, in 
which the feelings of country life are vividly expressed, is rernark- 


luiilg" crosses it, over which a woman on a gray horse, a drover and 
some cattle, by Adrian Vandervelde, rue passing. Admirable in 
rninpn.ition and execution. 

There are two Kuysdacls in Mr. Sanderson's Collection . - -1. In the 
fongionnd of an extensive, rich plain, where villages, grains, 
me.ul.iws, and cornfields alternate, the mins of a eastle are reflected 
fa a piece el' still water, the surface of which is partially covered 
with leaves. A bright sunbeam from the clouded, stormy sky -one 
of the finest, perhaps, that Kuysdail ever painted —falls in the 
middle distance. A profound, serious, melancholy feeling power¬ 
fully impresses the beholder ol' this picture, which is the finest of 
the kind by Kuysilael. Tho figures are by Adrian Vandervelde. 
2. A grand waterfall rushes between rocks in a wild country; 
equally distinguished by iH sine, composition, and careful oxerii 
tion.*. 

In Mr. lluyscli’s collection there are two Ruysdaels ' 1. A 

woody and well-watered country, with a dark, clouded sky, scantily 

n 

* For engravings ofthis and another excellent work of Ruyndacl, 
sec vol, i. pp. 14—10, undpp. 248—250. 
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illuminated by tho beams of the evenin'' sun. A very poetical, 
caruiully executed picture,*in the style of his etchings. 2. A wood 
on the water-side, with a small fall; the figures by Adrian Vander- 
vehlo. 

There is a small and very pretty landscape by Rnysdaol in Sir 
.folm Soane's Museum; and one in the “collection of the late Lord 
Dudley, winch represents an extensive plain, with all the attractions 
which thin artist knew how to give to sncli subjects, by correctness 
of drawing, delicate gradation, and striking lights. It is marked 
with the name of Ruysdael, and the year llidO. 

The Marquis*of Lausdowne poSM^ses, at Downed, a magnificent 
“Tempest,” by Rnysdaol, f.»r which he paid £557 5s. Wc also 
find pictures by Ibis master in the possession of Mr. Deck Ibid, 
Lord Snir.-dalc, and the Marquis of Hole ; the latter possesses, at 
Luton, the “Interior of the New Church nt Amsterdam,’' with 
figures hy AVouvornmnn. This unique pointing comes from the 
1 Iran lea nip collection, and deserves particular notice, as d'Hiring 
fnurt all tho other k^own productions of the artist. AYaugon 
rornaiks, that as this gry.tt master in his few sea-pieces ii\als the 
best pictures of the greatest marine painters, so in this lie equals 
the most celebrated painters of architectural subjects. The per¬ 
spective and chiaroxruro are admirable. 

There is a very fine Ruysilael in the collection of Mr. Wells. 
“Row landscapes,” says AVaugen, “so thoroughly express the 
peculiar turn of mind of this master. A still, daik piece of water, 
on the surface of which the lotus,' with its broad leaves and 
yellow flowers, flourishes in the refreshing coolness. U overshadowed 
by the gigantic trees of a, forest; in particular, an already-decayed 
and dying beech leans its white stem far over it. On the light 
side of the picture are some hills in the distance; the blight 
daylight of the scarcely clouded sk*v cannot penetrate into tlie 
mysterious gloom of the water protected by it* frees. The artist 
lias felt, and .represented with rare ]»:rfection, the sense of solitude 
and quiet repose, which nt times up refreshes the human mind In 
nature itself.” 

Rinsdnel left a great number of draw lues in crayon ami Indian 


ink ; the Museum of the Louvre possession three—“An Effect 
of the Sun a “Landscape,” and a view' of a “ lloaS crossed by a 
Brook.” In 177*5, at the sale of tho rich cabinet of Mariette, the 
celebrated amateur, a “Landscape,” in the foreground a trunk of 
a. tree, and in tho background a village spire, sold for £187 19s. 
Two other drawings, one representing a “Cottage,” tho other a 
“Mill,” sold for £400. 

At the sale of Count Rigid’g remarkable cabiuet of prints, which 
took place in 3817, ten etchings by Ruysduel—all that are known 
to exist—were sold for £97 Is. 8d. * t 

(>f all the great Dutch maiders, Buy;-duel was mm whoso talent 
was tlie slowest in being appreciated by amateurs; it is but very 
lalely tlmt his pictures bare begun to command a price w orthy of 
them. In J71/7, at the sale of the Chevalier de hi Roque’s 
collection, 'directed by the celebrated valuer, (iersaint, two “Land¬ 
scapes” by this master were sold at £J20 5a. Another, like the 
pvomliug two, in a carved and gilded Lame, produced only £37 *2s. 
A fourth, with figures by AVouvernwinn, rose to £72 18s. Twenty- 
five years l.itor, at. the sale of the Duke of (-hoist-id’s collection, the 
“ I*!ntrance to the Wood” was sold at £900; a “View of the 
Sea-coast of Seheveliiigue," and a “Sea-shore bordered with 
Downs,” brought £70 17s. Five, years afterwards, at the sale of 
the Prince de Conti's collection, in 1777, these same pictures were 
sold ut C2,D>1. In 1801, at the. Robit sale, a “Cascade,” by 
KuysiiaoJ, rose to £133 (is.; but at tlie Rouge sale, in 183 8, a 
“ LfimRf ;i]*e,” with figures by Vandervelde, was pushed up to 
£1,208 (is. ; and another, equally admirable, with figures by the 
Mine talented ally, to £520. In 1823, ut M. Ltiperiero’s sale, a 
“ MiO’sliy Fi»re»t” obtained £3(M 3s,; and u “Snow Scene,” 
,£181 9s. At the Dueliess of Beiri's sale, in 1887, the “Crcat 
Oak ” was mil at £152 Hta. ; and a- “ Wooded Landscape ” at the 
same price. When the collection of Caidimd Resell, nt Rome, was 
sold, in 1815, the “ Torrent” was sold fin* £115 5s. ; a “Cascade” 
for £208 (Is., and the “ Kutrance to n Wood” for £291 13s. 

Ru\srhel almost always signed his etchings and his paintings in 
the manner ropies-nted below. 

• Slx-A'idL *£ 
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Or all the vexed questions upon art, that of cleaning and re-hiring 
pictures is the most vexed. Of other tmattinitts if.m/ft. some gel. a 
solution, or are piwliod from public nut'ce ; but every now aiul then 
this again arises. When the pictures of the National (»a.lleriei are 
nearly spoilt through dirt and no .'lech, they jet removed ami 
undergo the process of cleaning. Then it is t hat the smouldering 
vengeance and amror abounding against picture-dealers and cleaners 
burst forth. The “Chuuk*” lias been, not cleaned, but “skinned;” 
such was the name invented some few years ago. ‘‘The beautiful 
middle lone, tin* divine aerial perspective, ha y been entirely de¬ 
stroyed by the ignorant and bungling pi rsons employed upon it.” 

The unfortunate person who gave the ve^y necessary order for 
el caning the “Claude” was id cour-v availed as much, oi more, than 
tin* unknown operator. Tho leading journal ••outains, day after 
day, objurgations upon him ; the other papers take up the subject; 
the monthlies. which sin mid know, if we believe their professions, 
st>nu thing about art, icvile him ; and the comic journals, not wish¬ 
ing to lo.'O so good an opportunity, bring ridicule ut Irsl !•» over¬ 
whelm lmn. 

Wc purpose, in a* short paper, t.» consider, therefore, what this 
piofcu#Mdo»nhiJ? H upon whi-h ru much has been said, without, 
prochwring it£ all a 'dear idea in tlie minds of an y. 

ttt* mm-«dnc(iti*»n of tho a •wend public in matters u r taste h d, 
yoir^e fifly years ago, or perhaps earlier than that, some hundred 
years ago, to a state of tiling.- very Imstful hotfl to tliq artist and 


the buyer, and eventually to the seller also. A class of rich people, 
much ridiculed by caricaturists, sprang up, who called themselves 
connoisseurs. AVe need not say that those people had uo canons of 
art, bad no taste, and that they wore very sorry and silly people. 
They perpetrated tin* most egregious blunders, as all people will 
wlii* pretend to know that which they do not know. They tilled 
their conntry mansions with great rubbish, aiqj made the name of 
a rich Englishman synonymous with that of a gull throughout 
Italy. Thur rage was to buy up Italian masters. Age seemed to 
them to confer every merit; juid next to ago, foreign extraction 
seemed to please them. Jlence meritorious artists of our own country 
starved. . Vile copies of “Claude” were passed off as originals, 
whilst Richard Wilson, for Ids daily bread, was compelled to paint 
picture after picture, and take it to the pawnbroker, till, indeed, 
tlint constant friend failed him, aqd took him to a room whore lay 
piled his unsold works. 

\7e have seen what effect tho connoisseurs had upon the country; 
their taste led to some, mistakes iu our oftn national collection, but 
it did worse than this it created that pest of art, the dishonest and 
ignorant pjcture-diiukr, who joined to bin vocation that of “ picture- 
cleanor.” The false- glows which the manufacturers of Italy had 
spread upon their Eland on were liable to fads; the very excellent 
taking which produced the curious aud antique cracks—marks of 
antiquity looked for «.» earnestly by the connoisseur—were ap| to 
make, after n time, the paint foil off entirely, and leave a great 
hiatus, alas!— ma;nim dykatfa—which the restorer’s art alone could 
ic patch. The branch of trade was lucrative; when the restorer 
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ouoo got int^, a gentleman's gallery, he seldom went out without 
cleaning the whole lot, and perhaps taking the order for a few 
other pictures which he had by him, perfectly genuine. 

Well might honest William Hogarth, compelled to raffle his im¬ 
mortal works, 'rave at such a fete. Connoisseurs could Hec no 
merit in William, and he hit them too hard with his i>un and 
pencil for them to relish his productions, Tot lpe had hopes of 
some day seeing the ancieuts defeated, and his “Battle of the 
Pictures,” wherein the “Modern Midnight Conversation” had 
worsted an old master's group’of Bacchanals, gives a shrewd hint 
of what he would like to have seen. 

William* Hogarth died, however, long before the reign of 
Madonnas, saints, St. fielsistians, and Magdalena, and the thousand 
classical pendants which accompanied them died out. Apollo 
never flayed Marsyas with more perseverance than did the eon 
noissettrs the moderns. The school also of the moderns was a laid 
one. There was little or no study in it. What eared Hurry or 
Northcnte ahont costume'( What cured Hit- George Beaumont 
about truth in landscape, so long as he could stick in his inevitable 
“ brown free ?” Looking at a green and fresh study of a landscape 
of early summer, by a rising artist, the illustrious amateur, Sir 
George, makes this immortal query: “Ah, it is all very well, 
young man—very pretty, very pretty; but. whcio do you put your 
‘ brown tree V 

Those dark days were glorious times for pielnn -dealers, and 
even later than tlmt many have made fortunes. Latterly they have 
been driven from town, bul seem, for some lime, to have gained a 
standing in provincial town,'. Manchester was once .a jrlui'ioiis 
jilucc for them. The mill-owners, immersed in business, bad lmt, 
tlio slightest idea about pictures ; ami these gentry “ worked" the 
town. It is upon retard that one of them,"in the rourso oi a 
fortnight, sold more tlian twenty thousand pounds’ worth of pic¬ 
tures- we should word the phrase differently pictures the price of 
which nnumided to that, stun; not on- of which pictures was 
genuine I Now, indeed, honest sellers find a difficulty in getting 
rid of their paintings in that town. The cotton hods have been 
onee bitten ami aro-tivitv shy. 

It was to the iiitorest ofstioli sellers to cry up the old masters. 
Upon the works of modern artists they could not get so groat, a 
profit, nor could they sell fictitious pictures if the artist, was alive 
to deny it. They, therefore, still kept to the old masters, and fo 
cleaning. 

Tho latter art, which, if prnpeily carried out, and taken at a 
proper lime, is one of the easiest and simplest imaginable, they 
made into a mystery. A portrait of a lady-*—generally, it woidd 
seem, by Lely, or some copyist -hung up at their door, divided 
with much precision in two halves, whereof one is white and the 
other black, or nearly so. The light half represents that cleaned 
by#n “entirely new" process; it is generally of brilliant colour, 
and frequently by no moans badly painted ; so well done, indeed, 
that people arc rattier apt to wish tlult the whole of the picture 
were cleaned. * 

The art of eloaniwg lias licen termed by some of its professors a 
“ mysteryand n professor of the art, who has prod (iced a Very 
insufficient and pulling pamphlet upon it," has told us that “ a 
picture-dealer remarked the other day, that an artist could not- 
restore a painting; and this 1ms been carefully instilled into the 
minds of the public.” We will not follow Mr. Watkins any further 
in tint half-dozen pages which form the pamphlet, hut we must 
remark that Air. Watkins gives not the slightest, solution of the 
difficulty. The mystery, v h>li lie tells tut truly enough is no 
mystery, merely consists in the common fact of fools having 
rushed in _ 

“ Whore angels fear to tread," 

The artist has been too timid to attempt to restore tho work of a 
great master; the dealer, therefore, lias boldly offered to do his 
work,'and has carried off the job and lias spoilt the picture. 

The dirt which collects upon the face of a picture and which 
obwmres the subject, arises from various causes. If it bo only 

* The “ Mystery of Picture Restoring Unveiled,’’ by W, W. 

Watkins. London, 1854. 
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simple dirt, the best way to clean it is m wash it with clean water, 
rubbing it with a soft Jfieco of leaf her. The picture might then to 
be rubbed in a circular mauuer with the lingeis’ ends, so as to get 
the dirt off in small patches, and thereby lo render visible the con¬ 
trast between the true colour arid the dirt. If it Isas boon var¬ 
nished with mastic, which luis clouded and thus has got the dirt 
amalgamated with it, the surface of the picture w ill ho covered 
with a white resinous dust, which may be blown away. This 
process is n very delicate but a very safe out, ns, by carefully 
proceeding in the manner described, the light and delicate touches 
of the master need not bo interfered with. * 

Copal varnish, which is often used -some being so mad as to 
liavo absolutely used conclt-makcr’s varnish —is of a harder kind. 
It requires a very different treatment. It is removed by rubbing 
with Indui rubbir or with M'.a or river sand, the [articles of which 
are round, anil which do not scratch. Sometimes this, even fails 
to remove the copal; the method then employed is to use spirits of 
wine, which, being applied lightly to the picture, in a short time 
softens the varnish, so that it can then he removed. Oil, also, is 
used in softonim' the varnish; hut the methods of donning are 
almost ns mimcroim as the prole sors of the art. Two curtain 
results arise from any picture that is cleaned. 

Firstly, the contrast will generally he so great upon the imme¬ 
diate exhibition of the picture to the owner’s cyos, that the colours 
will look raw, and the picture will appear crude, as^ia the case 
with the (Maudes which have been cleaned scientifically. 

Secondly, if the artist has, as Sir Joshua Reynolds did, painted 
with bad colours, or lias himself produced unfair effects with 
resinous gums and varnish, the spirits of wine will, with the 
varnish, remove these effects also, mid the jiietlire will he, so fag, 
spoilt. The injurious effects of tampering with colouis is seen in 
Hilton'.- picture of " Sir (Ulcpine rescuing Serena,” formerly >ti the 
National Gallery; but, the eye of the lady and part of the face 
having given way, anil absolutely moved, the picture was removed 
tor repaint; si nee which, we believe, the ] iiblic bus not seen any 
li ire ef it. 

In restoring a pa-lure, the, snrf.irv. must first hr rendered flalj 
the inequalities ironed ,<r pressed down, and the cracks and in¬ 
jures filled up. This is geiiecully done with gold-size and flako- 
white in powder, which, when dry, is rubbed even with the 
surface with pumice-stone. The next process is to restoro the 
parts by painting over them, which requires, of course, an artist of 
ability to match the colour and to catch the tone. 

Such arc a few of the difficulties of picture-cleaning, which, on 
consideration, resolve themselves into those easily got over by cate, 
knowledge, ami industry, and which art has about '-none of the 
mystery, only solved by cshalistir, performances, with .which its 
ignorant professors have hitherto, to the detriment of art, sur¬ 
rounded it. 


EXHIBITION OK THE FINE ARTS IN BRUSSELS. 

Tut: recent exhibition of the works of modern artists in the Belgian 
capital will, we trust, give an impetus to the progress of the fine 
arts in a country which, notwithstanding the brightness of its tra¬ 
ditional glory, is very much behind its neighbours at the present day, 
as regards tilt, production of works of art and their appreciation. 
Since the close of the seventeenth century Belgian has produced 
scarcely a sculptor or painter of eminence. During the first half of 
the eighteenth century Belgian artists followed the feeble mannerism 
which prevailed in France at the same period, and in the latter 
half they followed David with equal deference, and with no better 
success. The romantic school of Franco still influences Belgian art 
to a considerable extent, though some of tho pictures recently ex¬ 
hibited show a tendency to strike into now paths on the one hand, 
and to revert to the style pf the old Flemish school on the other. 
One of the most striking pictures in the recent exhibition was a 
very fine one by M. Alexandre Thomas, who is alrtttely well known 
by bis pictures of “Judith” and “llagar in the Wilderness.” In 
every review of the exhibition, a notice of this picture occupies the 
first place, and the admiration it creates is a worthy crowning of tho 
artist’s previous labours. The subject is one of the grandest that 
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ever occurred to the imagination-ot painter or poet; It is "Judas 
wandering by night, after the Condemnation »f Christ.” The evan¬ 
gelist* tell ua ip a few word* that the apostate who betrayed the 
Saviour was struck with remorse when his Master was condemned 
to the eross, and going to the temple, oast down the thirty pieces 
of silver—the reward of his treachery —at the feet of the high priest, 
and went oat unt! hanged himsolf. The choice of the suhjett, no 
less than the manner in which it is executed, shows that the 
artist possesses genius of no common order. M. Thomas has se¬ 
lected an incident marking a moment of time daring the agony of 
remorse nnd despair which drove the wretched apostate to fill up 
the measure of his guiltWith the crime of suicide. He has placed 
the horror-stricken anil despairing wretch on the summit of Hoi- 
gotha, in presence of the cross on which his Master has yielded up 


catastrophe recorded by the evangelists; for the sts|f Of mind so 
forcibly depicted on that haggard countenance’ theft can be tfo rest 
—annihilation would he preferable. The thought which inspired 
this picture is just and profound, and the execution is equal to the 
conception. Brute strength iu repose has never Keen represented hi 
a more masterly manner than in the figures of the two sleeping" 
carpenters. The entire picture is conceived in that style of blended 
simplicity and grandeur*’which belongs to the narrative from which 
its subject is taken. The effects ^of the two lights, the clear and 
silvery moonbeams and the red glafe of the fire, are manages with 
great skill, and notwithstanding the contrast, a profound harmony 
reigns over the whole picture. 

A picture of totally different character, and of much' smaller 
dimensions, is "The Imprisoned Family” of M. Qallait, which 
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his soul in torment. At tin* foot of the cross, two men, the builders 
uf the horrible apparatus of death, are sleeping near a fire made on 
the ground, which throws a red and sinister light over the scene. 
It is night, and the cleur moonlight falls on other part-, and brim s 
into relief the figure of Judas, whose pale and haggard countenance, 
disordered hair, and wild eyes indicate a soul rent with anguish and 
borne down by the weight of au int.iferable remorse. With bis left 
band be supports himself against a rock; ‘in but right lie bolds 
the thirty pieces of silver for which ho rendered his name for ever 
infamous. The extremity of remorse and despair have never been 
depicted with greater power than by M. Thomas in the countenance 
of Judas.., All wound hint is the tranquillity of natuge* he is alone 
on theJ^ejee of his crime's sad result, for the two workmforif Pilate 
sleep, «md.£rofc»nd silence reigns around. It is easy to foresee the 


exhibits a considerable improvement on that artist’s former efforts, 
it contains three figures, a young man, a wnmangumd au infant, 
who are placed in thg light which foils upon the centre of the picture 
from the grated window of the prison. To soothe their depressed ^ 
spirits and troubled minds, the prisoner is playing on his violin V* 
favourite air of their happier days. The sentiment is good, but, 
critics observe in the picture some of those defects of execution 
which M. Onllait has displayed before. The same artist also 
exhibits a “Croatian Sentinel,'’ which is a fine study, but has no 
pretension to be called u picture. 

The.most prolific artist of the modern school of Belgium,' if tueli. 
ciurjie Mi .to exist, is undoubtedly If. Slingeneyer. Arrived at 
an ftrly age at those distinctions which ore ordinarily accorded to 
the veterans of the art, he has Bot "slept under his laurals, t)ut 
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produced a constant succession of work*. Audacity and perseve¬ 
rance an qualities which lie possesses largely, aad which are.,im¬ 
portant elements of suoeeaa., He in not uniformly happy in his at¬ 
tempt*, but all his works showdhat.he possesses the chief qualifi¬ 
cations which constitute the master—genius, enthusiasm, and bold¬ 
ness. .M. Slingeneyer exhibits this year a picture of the insane 
mother of Charles V, holding in her arms the corpse of her husband. 
History affords some curious details bearing upon this not very 
pleasing subject. Joanna Of Spain was. the victim of a mono- 
maniacal.passion, a fever of the Besses and the brain, which dis¬ 
played itself daring the life of her husband, the Archdnke Philip 
of Austria, in alternations of frenzied ardour, devouring melancholy, 
and causeless jealousy. When he died, this diseased amativeness, 
ns the phrenologists would call it, was displayed in manifestations 
of the same wild passion that had preyed upon her whilo'he lived. 
The painter has .depicted one of the melancholy scenes which 


and procureasenSrink gin around the coffin which contains his mother; 
but Hogarth’s- picture- conveyed an impressive moral, while. M. 
Slingeneyer only ministers to a morbid taste. Next year we hojfc 
to see ft more pleasing subject, treated with equal skill. Hi* 
“ Zannikin,” the heroic fisbermau of Fumes, who fell in the war 
between -Flanders and France, is a very fine study, somewhat 
incnotoniSus in colour, perhaps, but drawn with- the energy nnd 
vigour which characterise all his productions. 

M. Hangman exhibits several pictures, of which the principal is 
“The Mass of Adrian Villaert,” which possesses all the qualities 
that have distinguished this artist’s former efforts. Adrian 
Yillaert, a musician of Bruges, composed at the Academy of St. 
Mark, in Venice, a grand mass, which produced a profound sensa¬ 
tion. The artist has represented him Vested before the organ; the 
inspiration of genius is scon in his countenance, nnd his fingers 
touch the keys with the grace and energy of a miiBler. Near him 
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followed; Joanna is seated on the foot of the bed, holding in her 
arms her husband's corpse,, on which she lavishes the caresses that 
were his in life. The infant Charles is present,. whose innocent 
ace contrasts strongly wjth the horror of the scene; one of his 
hands caresses the livid hand of his father, the other plays with 
the crown, under which he woe destined |u domineer over Europe. 
This picture elicits expressions of opinion the most Conflicting; 
some praising it with aa much vehemence aa others condemn it. 
The execution is of the finest order : the head of Joanna ie happily 
conceived, the body of Philip is vigorously painted, and all the ac¬ 
cessories are traced with the hand of a master; but the taste which 
led to the selection of such a subject is very questionable. We axe 
forcibly reminded, in looking at it, of the last , picture of that 
plctbrW comedy.of Hogarth’s—the “Harlot’s Progress in which 
the innocent child of shame is winding up hi* top, while courtesans 


sit three monks, who play stringed instruments; nnd behind them 
are three others, two of whom accompany him with their voices, 
while the third is playing a Ante. In the background the doge is 
seated in a chair of state, surrounded by the members of the 
Council of Ten, and oh the left are two beautiful women, all of* 
whom listen to the solemn strains with rapt attention. We see at 
a glance that the performance is regarded as an event: all'the 
actors are interested ii^the action, and the music to which they are 
liatening evidently absorbs the whole attention of every ope. The 
heads of the two singing monks are a fine study. The colouring 
of this picture is more harmonious, and we remark less iff that 
gray tone which characterised some of We artist’s former pro¬ 
ductions. “Vie First-born ” is, a charming composition; and hi* 
“ Family of the fteepted Criminal,” conceived in the style of the 
romantic school, is a Very fin* piece of colouring. 
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We find iu the exhibition the -works of three yonng men, dis¬ 
tinguished by very diverse qualities, but all affording promise of a 
‘brilliant earq|r. The first, M, Vorlat, lias already achieved no 
small success in Paris; the second, M. Cennak, announced himself 
by a very relnarkable work in the exhibition of 1851; the third,, 
whose genius has now for the first time revealed itself, is M. Jules 
Peeber. M. Verlat made his d?bv,t in Paris three years’ago, when 
he yiroduced “Pepin the Hhoit ovvrcoming a Lion in the Circus,” 
a remarkable work for so young an artist; hut his subsequent 
works "have less of the style and manner of the modem Freneh or 
romantic school, and approach more to the old Flemish school. 
The picture in the exhibition is a commission from the Belgian 
government; the subject, ‘ ‘ Godfrey of Bouillon at the Assault of 
Jerufjjdem.” It is a fine ‘composition, treated with boldneRs and 
vigour; the figures evince the hand oT a master. The present pro¬ 
duction of M. Cennak is “ The Propagation of the Jtoman Catholic 
Faith in Bohemia,” an interesting phase of the history of liia 
country; for this young artist, though long resident in Brussels, 
and a pupil of Gallait, belongs to the heroic race which produced 
John Hush, Procopius, and Kiska. The incident is taken from the 
period when Austria was engaged in purifying Bohemia from the 
taint of heresy, giving her for apostles the monk and the soldier. 
The artist has represented the interior of a miserable hut, at the 
moment that tire missionary monk is leaving it, after exchanging 
the images of orthodoxy for the symbols of tire Hussite heresy, 
leaving the inmntes^pluugcd in gloomy reflections. The eyes of the 
old man,, whose gray beard falls upon his broad chest, are fixed 
upon the ground; the countenance of liis boh lias a menacing 
expression, though lie plays with a noble-looking dog, as if to hide 
his feelings. The little children play joyously with the images 
which remind their elders of the martyrdom of Jerome and Huts, 
and tho persecution of their disciples. There are in this picture a 
profound philosophy and a mattirity of thought nnd execution, which 
place the artist iu the first rank among living painters. The third 
of tho constellation, W. Jules Pecher, exhibits a “Christ bearing 
his Cross,” whiuh reminds tho spectator of the manner of Grayer 
and tho pupils of Rubens, Tho Buffering expressed in the attitude 
of the principal figure, and the serene majesty which beams from 
his countenance, tiro coueeivod and executed in a manner beyond 
all praise. 

There are in the exhibition a number of very large pictures, 
many of which are not above mediocrity, and may therefore lie well 
passed over without notice. “The Battle of Gravi-lines,” by M. 
Van Severdonek, is one of these vast compositions; but, unlike 
many of this class, it is drawn with vigour, and though, perhaps, 
too full of details, is a work which will repay the time spent in 
examining it. “ Christ calling little Children,” by M. Delloeqna, 
is not without some good points, but rather monotonous in colour, 
and inferior, ou tho whole, to his “ Christ on the Mount;” but the 
best picture by this artist is undoubtedly “ Mary Stuart insulted 
by tho Populace of Edinburgh.” Tho unfortunate queen is on 
horseback, surrounded by an angry and menacing mob, whose 
aspect fills her soul with terror. The cavalier near her is drawn 
with a masterly hand, and the urolutecttiro is treated with remark¬ 
able skill; altogether, it.is one of the best historical paintings 
which have been exhibited iu Brussels for some years. M. Stnllaert, 
the present director of the Academy of Toumay, also exhibits a 
commendable historical painting, representing the death of the 
popular hero, Evcrurd do R’serclaes. 

That strange phantasy of the laid days of Charles V., when, 
after having resigned the imperial crown, and lived for years in the 
Solitude of a cloister, he eelobrnkid hi? own obsequies, lying down 


HE THOMAS 

Tux early history of this eminent artist is mingled with the varied 
fortunes of .'his father, who had been educated for the law, but, 
from a fetal unetcadimisR of character, became suceessfirely an 
ntfbw^'sfi '-Sftbblfir in literature, a comedian, Ufa e»i*e officer, 4 
fertBerVand an Innkeeiier, without prospering in either of these 
various vocations. -The future court painter was th'c yonngest of 


in his coffin, and joining in the ■ penitential hymns of tile monks, 
has found a pictorial record in the studio of M. Robert. But it is 
not the funeral which the artist has depicted: When that solemnity 
was concluded, Charles sat king before the " Last Judgment ” of 
Titian, and then was carried to his bed, which he never quitted 
till the day he was finally carried to his last resting-place.’ M. 
Robert, who has executed this picture for the Belgian government,’ 
has adopted the idea that the feeling which influenced Charles, in 
his abdication anil retirement’-into solitude, was remorse; he has 
represented him, not as the man of suffering, devoured by religious 
melancholy, but as the tyrant trembling at the admonitions of 
conscience. Apart from the interest given to it by this new idea, 
the picture is a very creditable one; the artist likewise exhibits a 
well executed portrait of the Prince of Ligny. 

“ The Virgin of the Afflioted” is tho title of a grand picture by 
M, Dobbclaere, the harmony and brightness of the colours in which 
remind us of the old masters of the Venetian school. “ The Con¬ 
federates of the Compromised Nobles ” is a composition full of 
merit, from the studio of M. Hnysmans, tho subject being taken from 
an episode of the ravolutiou in the Netherlands iu the sixteenth 
century. M. Gerard exhibits mi episode of the Belgic conquest® of 
Julius Cicaaw “The Hostages,” in which the two oxen attached to 
the ear containing the hostages are remarkably well drawn, and 
the whole picture marks M. Gerard as an artist of considerable 
promise. 

M. Leys, one of the most poetic of modern painters, has sent to 
the exhibition four pictures, all possessing great merit, though the 
most beautiful Is indubitably his “ Faust and Wagner,” in which 
^he lias thoroughly identified himself with the genius of tho im¬ 
mortal Goethe. It is the scene before tbe gate of Nuremberg, tho 
festival of Raster, v Inch M. Leys lias ehuseu for his subject; and one 
more pleasing could rearecly have been selected. Faust and 
Wagner are seated on a bench, and before them pass the burghers 
and artisans of the city, with their wives anil sweethearts, clad in 
tlioir holiday attire. 

• 

“ Forth from the arched and gloomy gate, 

The multitudes, in bright array, 

Stream forth, and seek the sun’s wurm ray! 

Their risen Lord they celebrate, 

For they themselves have also risen to day ! 

From the mean tenement, the sordid room, 

From manual .cruft, from toil’s imperious sway, 

From roofs’ and gables' overhanging gloom, 

From the eloso pressure of the narrow street, 

And from the churches' venerable night, 

They've issued now from darkness into light.” 

A middle-aged burgher and his wife, with their two children, and 
a pair of lovers, are the principal figures in the foreground Of the 
picture; the young girl with the book under her arm, and the 
little cross on her bosom, is much more like the Marguerite of the 
poet than was the ideal creation of M. Ary Scheffer. The Faust, 
too, differs from tile common type ; there is an air of deep thought 
in the countenance which accords withr the character of the darisg 
student at that period of its development. The sentiment and 
colouring of the picture are equally good, and the character given 
to the figures shows that the artist has well studied the poem from 
which the subject is taken. 

Wo havo now passed in review the principal works of Belgian 
artists in the departments of history and poetry, fad must reserve 
our notice of the gcm\ pninterst and-also of the French, Dutch, 
and German artists, for a future occasion. 


LAWRENCE. 

sixteen children, most of whom had died in kfitttcy, and Was lorn 
Up. the 4ih of May, 1780, at Bristol, within a few doors of the 
httiSjfk*? pf Southey. Shortly afterwards his parent* removed to 
Dorises, Whore for several years they kept the Black Bear public- 
house.' Being a fine child, with fall dark eyes and a Very melodious 
voice, his father taught him to recite pdMagei from Shakspeafe 
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and Milton far, the entertainment of lil$ eiutomere; and his talent 
for declamation iron praises from such competont'judges as Garrick 
and Mrs.fiiddona. 

At the |ge of seven, young Lawrence began to sketch portraits 
with singular fidelity, and two years later, having read Rogers’s 
“ Lives of Foreign Painters,” and seen the paintings at Corsham • 
House, the seat _ of the Methuens, he produced some pictures 
which, together with his portraits, were thus spoken of ut the time 
by the Hon’ Dailies Harrington :—“As I have mentioned so many 
proofo of early genius in children, I cannot pass unnoticed a Master 
Lawrence,.son of an innkeeper, at Devieos,ju Wiltshire. At the 
age of nine, without tho*Ieas$ instruction from any one, he was 
capable of copying historical pictures in a masterly style, and also 
succeeded amusingly in compositions of his own. particularly that, 
of ‘ l’eter denying Christ.’ hi about seven minutes he scarcely 
ever foiled of drawing.a strong likeness of any person present, which 
had generally much freedom ami grace, if the gnhjuct permitted.” 

When young Lawrence was ten years old, his father, having 
failed ill business once more, removed to Oxford, where tlio juvenile 
artist was announced as a portrait-painter. His fame had gone 
la-fore him, and there- was a rush to his studio; though of course 
his sitters must have been actuated only by the siime^mriosity and 
love of novelty that prompted so many persons to run after Tom 
Thumb. lie was an infont prodigy, and then-fore the rank and 
fivdiion of the place flocked to we Aim. When the excitement was 
over, and no more money was to ho "mode in Oxford, the Lawrences 
removed to Bath, where they hired a largo house, sent the sisters 
of the young artist to boarding-school, and raised his price from 
a guinea to a guinea, and a half. His portrait of Mrs. Fiddous, as 
Zara, was admired and engraved; end his fame spread for and 
wi^e. His studio, before he was twelve years old, was tho favourite 
resort of the rank, fashion, and lieauty of Hath ; young ladies loved 
to converse with the handsome prodigy, and men of taste pur¬ 
chased his crayon heads, which lie produced in great numbers, and 
circulated them all over the country, and oven the continent. 

Ho. wn.R seventeen years of age when ho first dipped his brush in 
oil colours, and hsgau to free himself from the captivating facilities 
of crayons. He aspired to become a great painter, and studied in 
succession the works of Rembrandt, Reynolds, and Titian; but in 
the meantime it wax necessary to live, and this he accomplished satis¬ 
factorily by {minting [wlraits. His fame had hitherto been wholly 
provincial, and he longed in ohtnis distinction in the metropolis. 
«\ copy of “ The Transfiguration ’’ of Itaffaclle, painted on glass at 
the age of fifteen, was sent to tho Society of Arts, who awarded the 
young artist a gilt silver palette and live guineas; and shortly 
afterwards ho came td London, and opened an exhibition of his 
works in Leicester Fields, a situation which hail been rendered 
popular by the fame of Sir Joshua Reynolds. But the attraction of 
juvenility was gone, and money eauie slowly in at first. Fortunately, 
he had stopped at Salisbury on hi* way to tho metropolis, and had 
there reaped a harvest by no means insignificant, so that lie could 
a fiord to wait. After a time, lie removed his studio to Jermyn- 
street, and entered himself at tho Royal Academy, where his 
drawings of the “Fighting Gladiator” and the “Belvedere 
Apollo” surpassed all competition. 

Satisfied with liis success in this instance, lie was now desirous 
of being introduced to Sir Joshua Reynolds, a pleasure which was 
procured for him by Frinoe Iloare, one of.liis earliest patrons. 
The great artist spoke encouragingly to him, and young Lawrence 
was much please^ with the interview. Persons who had hoard of 
his fame at Bath now began te employ him, and in a short time, 
though he lived expensively and was very charitable, he was able to 
allow his parents tho sum of -three hundred a year. Fie spent 
much of his leisure, at this time, In the soeioty of Fmirke, -the 
architect, and Fnseii, the great painter; and when the conversa¬ 
tion flagged, he would jump up and recite passages from ililton, 
with a softness of voice and gentleness of manner, “ very much,” , 
as Fuseli said, “likgjBelial, but decidedly unlike Beekebub," 

One of the first works ho executed In London Was “Homer 
Reciting the Iliad to-the Greeks,” ft commission from Payne Knight; 
the picture was Weil drawn, and had considerable deticuoy of 
colour, but it was wholly deficient in sentiment. - Indeed, the 
whole strength of his genius lay in portrait-painting ; and though 


he seems to have boon impressed with tlm idea that he could have 
become a great historical painter, hig studies prove that he had not 
the genius necessary to success in that lofty branch of the art. Hiff 
next picture, however, was in his own field, and laid the founda¬ 
tion of his fame ; this was the portrait of the beautiful and fascinat¬ 
ing Miss Barren, afterwards countess of Derby. Thu rosmblanop 
was strikrag ; and Fuseli.pronounced the eyes equal to any tainted 
by Titian, than which there could l)C no higher praise; lull by a 
strange want of taste and propriety, *tiic charming actress was 
represented, though clad iu a cloak and muff, with naked arms. 
This caused the picture to lie severely criticised; but the public 
received it with favour, and Lawrence’s portraits in oil of the 
queen and tho princess Amelia, which appeared in the Royal 
Academy Exhibition of 1788. showed, that lie had wqn royal 
patronage and favour. 

George III., having been chiefly instrumental in founding the 
Academy, conceived the strange idea that he had the right to 
nominate its associates, and proposed Lawrence; but the latter 
was only twenty-one years of ago, and his Majesty had himself 
aniirovod and sanctioned the rule that no associate should he 
admitted until lie had attained his twenty-fourth year. The 
difficulty was met by the suggestion, that Lawrence should bo made 
a sort of supplementary associate until lie load attained tho neces¬ 
sary years; »ud this proposition was supplied by Reynolds and 
West; but tho majority opposed it, end elected an artist., Wheatley, 
in spite of tho royal recommendation. Lawrence was again pro¬ 
posed on the occasion of another vacancy; and, notwithstanding 
the opposition of several members, who pronounced the evasion of 
their laws a subversion of order and an attack on their inde¬ 
pendence, lie was elected- in supplementary associate -a fovonr 
which no one has enjoyed cither before or since. 

in the following year, 17b2. on the death of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Lawrence received the appointment of Pointer in Ordinary to the 
king. Tlio portrait of ’Alias Farrcu had done much for his fame, 
hut this mark of royal distinction did more. His preferment caused 
sou) 3 envious imirmuriiigs; for Opie, Ilcppncr, and Romney wore 
then in tho zenith of their reputation, and untiling but the gentle" 
and conciliatory nature of the young artist prevented him from 
making many enemies. He had now become a person of note and 
consideration, took splendid apartments in Old Bond-street, and 
made liis friend Farington, tho artiit, his secretary and- chamber- 
Jiiin. aliening l im to draw twenty pounds per week for domestic 
expenses. JIU usual price .it, this period was a hundred guineas 
for » full-length portrait, fifty for a hall-length, nml twenty-five for 
the bead ouly. Ilia first commission from royalty Vttfi for whoie- 
Icugtlis of liis Majesty and tho hiueen,. tu be pi eseutecl by Lord 
Macartney to the Emperor of China; and many persons of distinc¬ 
tion were led by this circumstance tu hare their portraits painted 
by him. » 

The envy which his success bail excited now found vent in an 
audible whisper; artists’wero not wanting who insinuated that he 
could copy, but not create—that it was v ell for his fume that the 
ladies of England were lovely, and the gentlemen rich. Lawrence 
was annoyed by those remarks; but much an he longed to try his 
powers as a painter of history, ho was seuniblo that the artist who 
paints from his imagination is repaid ouly with applause, while those 
who minister to men’s venire by fluttering them on canvas, receivo 
a reward more substantial. Ho therefore applied himself with 
renewed diligence to portraiture, thinking of poetic and historic 
subjects in tho mean lime, and making sketches in his leisure mo¬ 
ments. At length, however, it began to be whispered that he was 
engaged on a grand poetic composite m, which only his intimate 
friends were permitted to see dating its progress. Tho sublimity 
of tlie conception, the grandeur of the outlines, and the splendour, 
of the oohmring, were spoken of in terms of the highest praise. 
The subject, however, remained a secret until the exhibition of 
1797, when it proved to be “Katan addressing the Fallen Angels.” 

“ Awake, arise, or he for ever fallen.” * 

Fuseli, whose success in subjects of this kind probably Jed him to 
think the picture qn intrusion upon his own peculiar domain, com¬ 
plained that tho figui'O of Satan was his own-that Lawrence had 
copied Some one of his designs. The following account ot the 
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matter, liowevor, was given, by Lawrence in a conversation with 
Cunningham, and seems a sufficient explanation. “ Fuseli, sir, was 
the most satjrioal of human beings ; Jie bad also the greatest genius 
tor art, of any man I 'ever knew. His miml was so essentially 
jKjotic, that he was incapable of succeeding in any ordinary subject. 
TJiat figure of Satan, now before you, occasioned tlio only interrup¬ 
tion whioh out friendship, of many years’ standing, over eifkrieucod. 
lie was, you know, a great admirer of Milton, from whom he had 
made many sketches. Who* he first saw my Satan, he was nettled, 
and said, “You borrowed tile idea from me.” “I did take the 
idea from yon,” I said; “but it was from your person, not from your 
painting. When we were together at Staekpole Court, in Pembroke¬ 
shire, you may remember how you stopd on yon high roek which 
overlooks the hay of Bristol, and gassed down upon the sea which 
rolled so magnificently below. Yon were in raptures; and while 
you were crying,—‘(fraud ! grand 1 Jesu Christ, how grand! bow 
terrific!’you pul yourself in a wild posture; 1 thought of the devil 
looking into the abyss, and took a slight sketch of you at the mo¬ 
ment ; here it is. My Satan’s posture now, was yours then.” 


rival. Owing to his gentleness of disposition, the rivalry continued 
for a time in good temper; but when the tide of public opinion 
turned in favour of Lawrence, his rival vented his envy in .spiteful 
remarks. "The ladies of Lawrence,” said he, “show^a gaudy 
dissoluteness of taste, and sometimes trespass on moral as well as 
professional chastity.” That there was some truth is the remark 
must lie allowed'; and it was observed by the poet Rogers, who 
said, “Phillips shall paint my wife, and Lawrence my mistress,’' 
These comments were repeated in fashionable coteries, and proved 
mere injurious to Hoppner than to his rival. "All men laughed,” 
says Cunningham, in hjs biography of the former, “ and then began 
to wonder how Lawrence, limner to peAaps the purest court in 
Buropc, came to bestow lascivious looks on the meek mad sedate 
ladies of quality about St. James’s and Windsor, while Hoppner, 
limner to the court of a' gallant young prince, who loved mirth and 
wine, the sound of the lute, and the music of ladies’ feet in the 
dunce, should, to some of its gayest and giddiest oruaments, give 
tiie simplicity of manner and purity of style which pertained to the 
Quaker-like sobriety of the other. Nor is it the least curious part 
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The sublime conceptions ol Milton, however, required fur their 
embodiment a degree of talent in the upper walks of art which 
Lawrence did nut possess. His “Satan” wants the majesty and 
stern defiance, the mingled pride, bitterness, and melancholy of the 
fallen archangel. But Lawrence was satisfied with his picture, as 
he usually was; for perhaps no artist was ever better disposed to 
be on civil terms with himself. But he did ni t trust his fame for 
the season to “ Satan.” He exhibited a very fine portrait of Mrs. 
Bidden*, which .e.veiled the admiration of all who saw it. About 
thin time, in the midst of the vexations caused by the criticisms on 
bis Miltonic picture, he lost his mother, whom he dearly loved, 
and shortly afterwards his father, who, will) all his faults, was 
never unmindful of the blessing he enjoyed in such a eon. 1 

A rivalry had sprung up between Lawreuce and Hoppner; the 
latter wpt jiortrait-paintor to the Prince oi Wales, a circumstance ’ 
which led bn the court beauties of the day to dock to his easel. 
Lawrehte ’turned his attention to the alluring graces and gentle 
deUeaoijw of his art, and at length began to gain ground upon his 


of the story, that the ladies, from the moment of the sarcasm ot 
Hoppner, instead of crowding to the easel of him who dealt in the 
loveliness of virtue, showed a growing preference for the rival who 
1 trespassed on moral as well as x>rolessional chastity.’ ” 

Lawrence’s next exhibition picture was "Coriolanus at the 
hearth of Aufidius,” in which John Kemble sat fur the stern 
Roman soldier. This picture was more successful than tile 
‘ 1 Baton; ” the fine figure and posture of Coriolanus, and the magni- 
fieegoe of the colouring, charmed the public, and nearly dwanafd 
criticism. His “Chief of Kintail,” forwhich LordSeafbrth sat, was. 
less happy; the costnme displayed some errors in the details, and 
the Highland bonnet seemed out of place on a powdered head. 

’ These deficiencies of taste and propriety shoi^hat Lawrence's true 
walk was portraiture, and the portraits of Mrs. Angerstein-iaud 
other ladies, exhibited at the same time, were dssegyedly admired 
or that simplicity of style which is the most difficult, to attain of 
all the charms of art. : 

“ Coriolanus” was the first of a series of what Lawrence oatled 
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“half-history " pieces, end wee followed by '‘Bolin,” “Onto,” nnrt 
“ Hamlet,” • John Keuible sitting 'lor the ■ whole series. Of these 
pictures “Cato” la the weakest, and “Hamlet” decidedly the best- 
t‘Rolla”j« a-splendid picture, almost faultlessly drawn, and finely 
coloured; but “Hamlet” is a work of tbe highest order—sad, 
thoughtful, melancholy—a perfect realisation of thefinestof the great 
dramatist’s conceptions. This picture, which most of our readers 
hare probably seen in tiie National Gallery, tbe artist himself placed 
above all his works, except the 1 ‘Satan ; ” but it far surpasses the 
latter ia propriety of action, truthfulness of expression, and grandeur 
of eolonring. The light touches the head and breast, and fails on 


' Among the indies of distinguished beauty or of high rank, whom 
he* painted at this period, were the Princess of Wales, the Princess 
Charlotte, the Marchioness of Exeter, Lady Conyngham, Lady 
Claude Hamilton, Lady Templeton, Mis, Byng, Mrs, Thellnseon, 
Mrs. Williams, and Miss Lambs. . Of the male portraits of this 
time, thejBQBt remarkable was that of Ourrau, the story of which 
is time Ml by Cunningham ; —“ Under inean and harsh*featnres, 
a genius of the highest order lay concealed, like a sweet kernel in 
a rough husk ; and so little of the true man did Lawrence perceive 
in his first sittings, that he almost laid down his palette in despair, 
in belief that - be'could make nothing but a oommon or vulgar work. 



The parting hour came, and with it the great Irishman burst out 
in all bis strength : lie discoursed on art, on pofftry, on Ireland: 
his eyes Hashed and his colour heightened, and his rough and swarthy 
visage seemed, in the sight of the astonished painter, to come fully 
within his own notions of manly beauty. ‘I never saw yon till 
now,’ said the artist, in his softest tone of voice; ‘you have sat 
to me In a mask ; do give me a sitting of Curran the orator.’ 
Curran complied, and a fine portrait, with geniusfan its brow, hue 
the consequence. About the same time, Lawrence painted por¬ 
traits of Sir lames Mackintosh, Lord Rrskine, Lord Thurlow, Mr. 
Wyndham, and Sir William Grant, 
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While in the height of his professional reputation, a charge was 
made against him which moved him deeply, and seriously affected 
his practice. For some time he had been a frequent guest at Mon¬ 
tague Hohse, Black heath, the residence of the Princess of Wales, 
and os he continued his visits to that unfortunate lady after ho had 
completed her portrait, scandal soon began to be busy jidth their 
names. ^Lawrence was a very handsome man, and possessed a 
considerable share of vanity; but that ho was cither a libertine or 
a male flirt has never been proved, though the charge of beiug the 
latter was more than once brought against him, „ 

This foolish affair injured Lawrence considerably for the time ; 
probably no one believed the calumny that had been spread about, 
but it left its reptile trail behind, and there was a failing off of lady 
visitors to llie painter's studio. The only female portraits which lie 
•exhibited for four years after the “delicate investigation” of 1800, 
were those of Lady Klizn belli Foster, afterwards Duchess of Devon¬ 
shire, in the character of a Sybil among the ruins of the temple at 
Tivoli; and body llood, afterwards Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie, of 
Seaforth. But the number of his male sitters increased, and auiohg 
them were Lord Amherst, Sir Joseph Banks, William Pitt, Lord 
Melville, Lord Ellenliorough, Lord Casliereagh, George Canning, 
Earl Urey, aud the Earl of Aberdeen. In all these lie has displayed 
considerable talent, hut the bisi-naincd is perhaps the best. 

As lie advanced in fume lie had gradually raised his prices. In 
1802 his charge lor a quarter-size was thirty guineas, for a half- 
length sixty guineas, and for a whole-length one hundred mid twenty 
guineas; in 1 NOB his pri-ei, were respectively fifty, one hundred, and 
two hundred guineas ; in 1HOH they rose to eighty, one hundred and 
sixty, and three hundred and twenty guineas; ahd in 1810, when 
the death of Uoppuer removed all rivalry out of the way, to oue 
hundred, two hundred, and four hundred gdineas. The opulent 
love to possess what is rare and beyond the means of the less for¬ 
tunate to purchii.se, and the increased number of his sittefs justified 
his advances. Yet those high prices, and the crowd who resorted 
to his uaael, failed to enrich him; improvidence, prodigality, and 
generosity combined to keep him poor all his life, One of his inti¬ 
mate friends, who possessed largely the faculty of observation, and 
had abundant opportunities for its exercise, said of him: “With 
wealth aud honours flowing in upon him, he was, during the last 
years of his life, a depressed, a saddened, and a failing man. Ilis 
talent brightened, indeed, and his honours increased to tho last 
hour; hut the wealth, great as it was, was too little to meet tho 
claims he had allowed himself to he involved in, and inadequate to 
afford kiH beuevulenee all his heart desired; and-it is a pain to 
know- -too scanty to extricate him, at times, from an immediate 
pressure for money, lie had many friends, and no real enemies; hut 
it was his misfortune to have no confidential friend, with ability and 
influence) enough to do that for Ulm which incessant occupation 
deprived him of all coin age "to attempt.” 

On the restoration of peace in 1814, Lawrouee visited Paris, aud 
explored tho treasures of art in the Louvre; but he was soon 
recalled to London to paint the portraits of the Emperor of Russia, 
tho King of Prussia, Marshal Bluoher, and the Hettman Piatoff. 
These pictures were exhibited *!n the following year, together with 
portraits of Prince Melteruich and the Duke of Wellington, the 
latter holding the sword of state, ns he appeared on the day of 
tliauksgmng for the return of pence. The portraits which lie pro¬ 
duced about this time are almost too many for enumeration; we 
can * only mention the most remarkable : -The Duchesses of 
Gloucester, Leinster, aud Sutherland; the tlountesses of Charlc- 
mont, Grantham, Grey, and Auckland; Ladies Ellenliorough and 
Wigram, Lady Emily Oowper, Lady Elizabeth Leveson Gower, 
Lady Selina Meaue, Lady Mary Oglauder, and Mrs. Arlmtbnot; 
the Pm Regent, the Duke of York, tho Bishops of London and 
Durham; the Marquises of Londonderry, Weltcsiev, Anglcsea, and 
Aboreorn; the Earl of Ldnsdale, Lord Lyaodocli, Sir Henry Kngle- 
fteld, Sir Henry Torrens, James Watt, and Canova, the sculptor. „ 
The public honours which began to shower upon Lawrence, 
aft®r he had painted the hem s of the -wav, increased until he hod « 
Os Mdmy titles*an the great champion of England himself. He 
reeeited the, honajir of knighthood from the Prince Regent in 1815, 
dud shortly afterwards was elected a member of the Academy of 
8t, Ijuke, to Rome. Two years later, he was enrolled to the 


American Academy of tho Fine Arts, an honour which he repaid 
by sending the society a full-length portrait of .Benjamin West. 
The Academy of Florenco thought a pioture by Lawrence a prite 
Worth angling for, and instantly elected him a member of the first 
. class; lmt Lawrence saw through the rnbtive, and sent nothing. 
The Academies of Venice, Bologna, and Turin accorded him « like 
honour; he was elected a member of the Imperial Academy of 
Vienna; and gut tile diploma of the Boyal Aeadetby of Copenhagen, 
through tiie personal recommendation of the Danish monarch. 
Finally, he was made a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, by 
Louis XVIII. of France. 

The European reputation which Lawrence fed achieved by his 
portraits of the personages who had figured so prominently in the 
long war, caused ids talents to he called into requisition when the 
rulers of the destinies of Europe assembled at Aix-la-Chapelle to 
parcel out territories according to their sovereign will and pleasure. 
The Princu Regent was desirous of decorating his gallery at Windsor 
Castle witli portraits of those royal and illustrious personages, and 
Lawrence was commissioned to paint them. The portraits were to 
he painted at the usual price, and a thousand a-ycar was allowed 
him, in addition, for contingent expenses. Advances were made 
with munificent liberality; and when the painter’s commission was 
finished at Aix-la-Cliapclle, lie was to go to Rome, on the same 
terms, and paint the pope and two or three cardinals. The first- 
fruits of this splendid commission were portraits of Loui* XVUI. 
and tile Count of Artois, the Emperors of Russia and Austria, the 
Archduke Charles, the King of Prussia, the Duke of Cambridge, 
the Marquis of Londonderry, the .Earls of Liverpool and Bathurst,. 
Prince Mettefnirh, Burous Hnrilcnhurg aud Genlz, Count Nessel¬ 
rode, Generals Cheruicheff and Onvaroff, and George Canning. 
Tin) Emperor of Austria presented the painter with a siij^rb 
diamond ring, Mil he received a similar present from the King nl 
Prussia. 

From Aix-k-Chapelio lie went to Vienna, to paint the portrait 
of Marshal Sellw : artzenlierg, ami while there he painted those of 
the Dnto of Iteiehstadt, Count Capo d’lstrias, and some other 
celebrities. Ho worked very lutrd at this period, aud was often 
exhausted by his unremitting labours aud late hours. His por¬ 
traits gave great satisfaction, nml the artist himself was popular. 
From Vienna ho proceeded to Rome, where ho visited the Vatican 
Palace aud the Sistine Chapel, ahd mused over the glories of 
Michael Angelo and llaffaelio. His continental letters had hitherto 
heou filled more with descriptions of fttea and balls than with 
notices of the fine arts; but at Rome he was warmed into enthu¬ 
siasm. In comparing tlio two great Italian masters, bo awarded 
the palm of excellence to Mielmel Angelo. “ Truth and elegance,” 
said lie, “ cannot withstand the sublime. There is something yio 
lofty aud abstracted 1 in those deities of intellect with which Angejp 
has peopled the Sistine Chapel, which converts the noblest per¬ 
sonages of Raflaelle’s drama into an audience, silent aud awe¬ 
struck. Kaffaelle never produced aught equal to the “ Adam and 
Eve” of Michael Angelo. Tliffttgh the latter is the mother of 
mankind, there is nothing heavy or masculine—all is elegant as 
the lines of the finest flower.” 

Lawrenoe was introduced to Pius VII. at tlie Quirinai Palace, and 
produced a very fine portrait of tliat pontiff; hut that of Cardinal 
(ionsalvi is considered to surpass all that lie painted during his 
continental tout. While at Rome, lie repainted the portrait of 
Canova, wtfteb ho presented to the pope ; it-was a striking likeness 
of'the great sculptor, as weij as a magnificent piece of colouring, 
and thousands flocked to the artist’s studio to see it. He was as 
favourably reached in the papal enpititl as he had been fa Vienna, 
and, remained loiter than he had intended^; his continental tour 
extended over eighteen months, and Wherever he went die. inspired 
Mdmiration of his talents and respect for his character. * 

During his absence from England, tho Royal Academy had lost 
its president, Benjamin West; and Lawrence was proposed for his 
skesessor. Gocrge IV., wfio had -succeeded to the tlirope in the 
interim; in confirming the election, presented Lawrence with a gild 
eliato wad- medal, the latter hearing his portrait, and the faaarip- 
tiaB— r ‘ From his Majesty, George IV., to the President of the 
Royal Aeodemy.” His elevation gave general satisfeotwifi; fbr his 
fauijjfiaenois and conciliatorj*mf*iiners were equal to hi* genius; and 
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he was ever wady to waist the poor artist, or the youthful aspirant, - 
with his advice, his patronage, or his parse. His generosity, 
indeed, often compelled him to he importunate in money-matters 
himself, and having received one moiety of his price for a portrait 
with tho commissi on, he was often obliged to ask for the other 
before the work was done. 

“I may say with safety,” wrote ono who afterwards became 
among as an artist, .‘‘that Sir Thomas Lawrence was one of the 
best Mends I ever had. I found him at all times most ready and 
liberal in his advice and visits ; and when the oppressive number of 
his engagements would not allow him to go out of the house, he 
would always see the humblest student at home. I had the plea¬ 
sure of making him a great number of drawings in water-ooloure— 
always sketches done on thfl*spot; and 1 know he frequently con¬ 
ferred this honour upon me, more to assist and encourage my 
exertions than from any wish to possess the drawings themselves; 
and for all I did for him in this way lie paid mo at tho moment, 
and always handsomely; generally more than any one else who 
enconragod me. He never lest an opportunity of recommending 
my drawings and paintings among his distinguished friends ; and I 
am even now feeling the effects of this generosity.” 

It was at this time, while he was at the full height of his pro¬ 
fessional and personal reputation, that Lord Byron thus notices 
him in his diary:- “Jan. 5, 1821.—The same evening I mot 
Lawrence, the painter, and heard one of Lord drey’s daughters 
play on the harp so modestly and ingenuously, that she looked 
music. 1 would rather have had my talk with Lawrence, who 
talked delightfully, and heaul the girl, than have had all the fame 
of Monro and me put together.” Lawrence was engaged at this 
time in painting a series of portraits of eminent men for the gallery 
of J,he late Sir Robert fed. Of this series the finest is unquestion- 
ahly that of Lady Peel; for Lawrence always succeeded twist with 
the fair sox; and Cunningham relates that, looking on this por¬ 
trait, and then on those of Canning, Iluskisson, etc., lie could not 
help thus adapting the words of Burns; # 

“ His ’prentice lian’ he tried oil man, 

And thou ho uiiide tho lasses ! ” 

Among tho portraits of fairjuul noble women which ho painted 
during the last ten years of his life, we find- the late Queen 
of Portugal, tho Princess Sophia ; the Duchesses of Gloucester 
and Richmond ; the Marchionesses of Luusdowno, Londonderry, 
Stafford, and Salisbury; the Countesses of Durham, Mexhnrough, 
Jilessington, and Jersey ; ladies Valleeourl, Bern lord, Melville,- 
Lyndhurst, Dover, and Belfast ; Alesdames Baring, Barrow, 
Harford, and Locke,; and Misses Peel, Macdonald, and Murray. 

are in his best style; but the most exquisitely beautiful are 
■those of the Countess pf Blessington and Mrs. Itarrow. Notwith¬ 
standing the much greater success of tho painter in female portraits, 
tho number of his male sitters was very great, and among them 
were sorno of tho most illustriimamen of tho three kingdoms, both 
in rank and genius. The list of those which he exhibited is alone 
very great, and comprises the eminent names of the warrior Wel¬ 
lington ; tlie statesmen Aberdeen, Liverpool, Canning, Durham, 
Brougham, and Grey ; the lawyers Slow ell and Hldou; the surgeons 
Abernothy and Astley Cooper ; the philosopher Davy; tho novelist 
Scott; the architect Nash ; the poets Moore am} Campbell; and 
the painters Fuseli and himself. Of this list, those of Scott, Camp¬ 
bell, and Moore are considered the finest pictures; tho last-named 
was executed for Murray, the publisher, and was his latest finished 
production. Brougham wa* a difficult subject, the expression of 
his countenance is so strange.; bj' .Lawrence succeeded in producing 
a portrait which has been Admired for its fidelity. The portraits of 
Fuseli and himself wore left unfinished ; and the latter, thouuh 
inferior to most of his works,'was purchased after his death by the 
Earl of Chcsterficdd for 4/0 guineas. It is worthy of remark, that, 
at the time of his death he had commissions fur hi a own ) tort rail 
frojn Geoj|e IV., Sir Boliert Fed, Lord Francis Levcson Gower, 
and the municipality of Bristol. 

During this latter period of tho artist’s life, Re supplied,the 
annual exhibition of ihe Buys} Acsdeiuy with a number of fine 
pi/rtwiifi*, iholuding those, of Witlian^ IT.; the Pukes of York 


Bedford, anj} Devonshire ; the Archbishops of York and, Armagh; 
the Baris of Harewood, Chmwillj|nn, and Hardwieke; Count 
Woronrow; Lords Bexley, Francis Conyngham, Hubert Manners, 
and Francis Lcvosou Gower; Sir William Knighton, Sir William 
Curtis, Sir Ralph James Woodford ; Mr. Apgcratem, and Mr. 
Clarke, chamberlain of the city of London. Sir Thomas was now 
nearly siiHy years of age, and in addition to the satisfaction with 
which lie could luok back on his long professional oafecr, no nutu 
over received a larger share of the world’s favours and rewards. 
The King of France sent him a present of magnificent porcelain; 
the Irish Academy elected him au honorary member; and his 
native city conferred upon him its freedom. Hut so true is it that 
jierfect happiness is unattainable in this world, that from this almost 
unexampled felicity there were many and sad drawbacks. Ilia 
brothers, to whom he was much attached, were dead; so was 
Flaxinan, the sculptor, whom lie loved for the line genius and 
gentle disposition that harmonised so well with his own ; bo also 
ufhu Fuseli, in whose society Lawrence delighted, notwithstanding 
ids roughness. Mrs. Wolfe, a Danish lady of great beauty and 
rare accomplishments, between whom and tho painter a warm 
friendship existed for many years, had niso dejmrtod this life; 
aud so affected was he by her death that he did not paint fora 
month after he received the nonjf. llin pecuniary i^llicnltios were 
increasing, and to sum up tho sad catalogue of his infelicities, his 
health began visibly to decline. Such is t,lio balance of human 
happiness and woe, even among mortals the must highly favoured. 

Bir Thomas was sensible of bis decline, and with it increased tho 
religions feeling which lie had always possessed in a certain degree, 
and which displayed it,-elf even in his Correspondence witli Mrs. 
Wolfe. During the autumn of 182!) his health failed rapidly, and he 
declined many invitations ; on the 2nd of January, 1.830, however, 
he dined at the house of Sir Robert Peel, where he felt himself at 
home. “I sat opposite to him at. the table;” says Washington 
Irving. “He seemed uneasy and restless; his eyes were wander¬ 
ing; he was |«ile as marble; the stamp of death seemed on him. 
He told me lie felt ill; but he wished to bear himself up in the 
presence of those whom lie so much esteemed as his entertainers, 
ne went away early.” Ho had medical aid on reaching home, and 
recovered so far as to be able to paint for an hour on the 5th, ami 
attend a committee at the Athcnsenm cliib-lmuso; but on (he 
following day he experienced another attack, and had to he bled 
and leeched. On the’raorning of the 7th he seemed better, but his 
physicians did not consider him out ol danger; and in the evening, 
■when only Ills maa-servant was with him, ho slipped suddenly 
from his chair, stretched himself out on the floor, Sad died without, 
a gr >an. 

The funeral procession of this eminent painter was an imposing 
one. The pall was bold by the Karl of Aberdeen, Karl Gower, Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord Dorm-, Bir George Murray, tlie lliglit lion. J. 
W. linker, Mr. Uarto Davis, and Karl Olonwilliam; the carriages 
of the Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs preceded the hearse ; all the 
members of the Royal Academy accompanied it; and sixty-four 
carriages of tho nobility and gentry—friends of tbo deceased artist 
and patrons of the arts--closed the mournful coitfge, in this 
manner were his remains home to St. Paul's cathedral, and there 
laid in the vaults, beside those of his predecessors in the Aeademio 
chair--Reynolds, Barry, aud West. 

As a portrait-painter, Lawrence possessed merits of the highest 
order. In the exquisite grace and loveliness of his female portraits 
— in the rare skill with which he represented the expression of 
human thought aud feeling, and in the freedom ami elegance of his 
attitudes- -he has never been surpassed. A generation of the great 
men, aud the courtly lieauties of England, Jivo lo posterity on the 
canvas to which bo lias given all hut life. There is vigour and 
often dignity in his male heads, but his women seem about te burst 
into glowing vitality ; the eyes ray forth tenderness and love, and 
the mouths want only the Promethean touch. His pictures are to 
tre found in every private gallery ; there are forty to tho royal col¬ 
lection, - and feurtoeu in that of Sir Robert reel. Tho National 
Gallery contains only feur--Jolin Kemble, as Hamlet, Benjamin 
West, Mr. Angorjpjin, and Mrs. Robertson of Brigi.l.m. Tho first 
thpeo are to Lawrence’s best style ; the last is one of,his earlier 
productions, and is very inferior. . ’ 
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Tp jRNKAS 0tlOUP, BY PIERRE LEPAUTRE. 

The group of £neus and Andrises in placed at the entrance of the faithfully'represented. But the principal merit of the group consist* 

Grand Walk at the Tnileries, at the Hide of the chateau. It. is p, in the general effect of the whole. If the spectator stands on one aide, 

piece of sculpture which attracts universal attention, nut only from the composition concentrates all his interest on the figures ‘of JSneas 

its admirable execution, lmt for the subject which it ^presents. and An chines, and one feels the filial tenderness of the warrior as 

ASneas is anqpd, and clothed with the skin of a lion; he tsiftrs his he embraces, the feeble friuue of the old mas. Da the other side, 

father in his arms, anil treads upon the ruin's of a temple. Andrises the effect is completely changed ; the attention is concentrated on 



.TfiNEAK CAftUVlim HIS VAt'HKU ANOUIHES.—A MARBLE UllOUl BV rililtUK LEPAUTRE. 


wears the Phrygian bound, indicative of his Trojan origin, and car- 1 the form of the boy, as with a wild and terrified expression he 

lies in hi» left hand the sacred Palladium, or image of Minerva ; looks about him ; one hand is stretched out as in surprise, and 

his right arm is thrown over the shoulder of ASneas, and he holds the other is elusped by the old man, Andrises. It is impossible 

the heya Awi us.hy the hand. The feebleness of this old man -his to (wiaveytrii accurate idea of this piece of sculpture without repre- 

relaxi^niine-r-his venerable apjasuance—contrast strikingly with senifng the* effect produced by both sides. We have; therefore, 

thoihmith.aud vigour of riineas, and with the Infantine and de- given the general appearance in the forms of the warrkahand the 

Up&ppwtjr of the child. Childhood, maturity, decrepitude are old ihah, and presented a sketch of the fiby separately, " * ■ ’ 

JJr.., if 

W#' 
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NICHOLAS BEBGHEM. 



In paaning through a gallery of the Butch masters, the landscapes 
of Berghem may be recognised at a glance. Among these pictures 
of villages, and of marine and canal scenery, under the cold, gray 
sky of the NorUq those of this master may lie distinguished by the 
poetic character with which his genius has invested them—tho 
truthfulness of his foliage, tho brightness of his skies, and the light¬ 
ness of his clouds, which seem to he really floating through the 
atmosphere. "While Kverdingen, Kuysdael, Isaac Ostade, Ilolibema, 



and Van Goyen, are sparing of their light, and paint their dark 
pines and oaks against a sombre and gloom-inspiring sky, such as 
characterises the cold regions of the Nbrth, Berghem has striven 
to make,his gray tints more warm and his bright ones more vivid. 
<A somhrs sfcy dhhnot accord with the gaiety of his disposition ; tho 
soeOea of wildness and gloom, which had auch an attraction for tho 
melancholy nature of his friend and associate, Knyedael, had no 
charm for one of so oheerful a temperament as Berghem. Melan- 
foi. IL 


choly was unknown to him, and he has imbued liis landscapes with 
the joyousness and warmth of his own nature. 

Few painters havoliad more masters than Berghem. He received 
his first lessons in tho art from his father, an artist of mediocre 
ability, who chiefly jaunted fish, fruit, silver vases, aud similar 
objects of still life. This was a jioor school for an artist of sueh 
intelligence and genius ; but he acquired under his-father only the 
first rudiments of the art. The various masters under whom he 
afterwards stndied perfected his knowledge of painting and developed 
his talent. From Van Goyen. he learnt to paint marine scenery ; 
Peter Grebber, a good painter of history and portraits, taught him 
how to group hie figures and give expression to their oountenanoes ; 
under Nicholas Moyaert and John Wils he acquired proficiency in 
landscape jiainting; and the example of John Baptist Weeninx, 
his uncle, inspired him with the taste for painting the ships and 
boats, tho merchandise, and the Oriental fifures that are shown in 
his views of seaports. 

With regard to the right name of this artist, the opinions of 
authors who have treated of art arc much divided. Descamps says 
that the family name was Van Haarlem, hnt the assertions of this 
writer are little to be depended ujion. The Chevalier Karel de Moor 
gives the Bamc name, however, aud relates the circumstance from 
which he received the name of Berghem, by wbioh he is commonly 
known. During tho time he studied under Van Goyen, his father, 
irritated by some juvenile indiscreth it, pursued h im into the housb of. 
his master, with the propose of chastising him ; Van Goyen, per¬ 
ceiving his father's purpose, and being desirous of screening his 
favourite pupil, called out to his other scholars, “ Berg hem ! berg 
hem !" which signifies ' ‘ Hide him ! hide him! ” This is, according 
to the Chevalier, the origin of tho name by which he was after¬ 
wards known. Stanley, in his additions to Bryan, says that the 
family name was Class or Klaas, and that his father was called 
Peter Claas Van Haarlem, probably to distinguish him foam another 
painter of the same name, _ f 

Bo^n at Hearten? & 1624, Berghem had for contemporaries the 
most eminent landscape-painters of Holland—Kuysdael,. Both, 
Everdingen, Wbuvermtas, and Weeniux. He lived on tends of; 
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intimate friendship with all of them, and married the daughter or 
Woeninx, hut without adding,thereby to his happiness. His wife 
was imperious in her manners, avaricious anil niggardly in her dis¬ 
position ; aud the artist’s character was so different, that harmony 
was impossible between them, Bcrgbom pni-oeil his time before hit 
easel, or in the society of liis friends. Pastoral subjects were those 
which he most frequently painted, because they harmoniseil with 
tire tendency of liis genius to the ideal aud the poetic. Rome of his 
pictures represent shepherdesses witli their flocks reposing among 
mins, or wailing through shallow streams, or dancing to the music 
of the flute; in others ho painted travellers in some wild country, 
struggling with dangers, or alighting at houses of-entertainment; 
occasionally, too, his figures arc taken limn the higher hind of 
poetry, or from scenes in the Old Testament. As a rule, his 
jiaintings are composed of forms derived, from southern nature, aud 
are rarely based upon tire scenery id bis own country; in all of 
them, however, these forms arc In-ntnl in that ideal and brilliant 
style which we have described; the eye rejoices in fire harmony of 
bis lights, and in the richness and power of bis pencil; yet his 
compositions seldom possess the freedom and simplicity which 
might bo desired in such scenes: we are frequently sensible that 
the artist has designedly contrasted the pastoral feeling of his 
scenery' witli tire prosaic circumstances of ordinary life. 

Less natural than Paul Potter, lie is more spiritual, mure varied, 
arid more rich. He has imbued common objects with Ihe poetry 
which he felt in his son), aud yet. painted them with a truthfulness 
to nature which has seldom hum surpassed, liis aaimitla—oxon, 
asses, sheep, goats, dogs are painted with remarkable fidelity. 
He had a clearness ami strength of judgment which, combined with 
his appreciation of the poetic in nature, led to ft judicious selection 
of subjects; and he possessed remarkable power' and ease in 
expressing the ideas which he wished to Irausfor to the canvas. 
His manner of jminting was easy anil rapid, aud ire gave to all his 
works an much of beauty and prac.fulnes.- ns the subject would 
admit. Elegance of composition, correctness of design and per¬ 
spective, just gradation of distances, brilliancy and harmony of 
colour, nice distribution of the lights, are the characteristics by 
which tire works of tin’s master may ho recognised. Though he 
painted with such ease aud rapidity, every part of Ida pictures is so 
well ihme that it is difficult to say in which of the details he chiefly 
excelled. Tire truth and beauty uf his foliage, each tree having 
that which is proper to it, and of the clouds that seem to move 
slowly across his bright skies, have never been excelled. 

If the word picturesque hail not previously existed, it would have 
been neoessary to have invented it to characterise tho genius of 
Bcrghem. There is not a picture of this master, heroic or familiar, 
wdiich does not charm the eye by an agreeable disproportion, more 
pleasing in a landscape than perfect symmetry, llcrgliein avoided 
with care, perhaps only with the instinct of Iris genius, the parallel 
figures, the continuation of the same lines, tho equal contours, 
which are seen in the works of some of the older painters. For 
example, if a drove of%xoir,are crossing u river, as in the charming 
little “Ford” in the gallery of tire Louvre, their uniformity is 
broken by a herdsman astride .m one of them, and by the capricious 
course which two or three have taken towards the other Irani;. The 
smaller compositions of Bcrghem, those which his brush or his 
etching-point dashed off in a moment of happy inspiration, bear the 
impression of an exquisitejwnse of tho picturesque. W hen he would 
express the lreat of the summer sun, the cattle are stretched upon 
the grass, but the monotony of the horizontal lines presented by 
their crouched forms is interrupted by »u ass, standing up and 
creoting his ears. In colouring, too. he always kept in view tiro 
effect to he produced; thns, in a drove or group of cattle, he 
opposed the black-and-white sides of one to lire fawn-coloured coat 
of a neighbouring animal, or to the lighter-coloured wool of a sheep. 
It was not without reason that Bcrghem manifested so marked a 
jiredileetion for the oak in his landscapes. “The bark of tire oak,” 
says M. Lecarpentier, on the subject of this painter, in his “ Essui 
sur toPaysage,” is rough to the sight; it is dark gray, wine-coloured, 
or brewn,#»iiXjr(5mg to the nature of the soil in which it is planted. 
Its sur&cels &rrow«l in the form of inter load cords, which gives 
it a rjjpft and hard character. Very often » hoary appearance 
roHevhs the aid oolour of the bark, aud is sometimes extended over 


the outstretched branches, which, little resembling those of other 
trees, are nearly always fancifully twisted and distorted." 

In the management of light and shade, the delicate' gradation 
of aerial perspective, and the treatment of water, Berghem •was 
cud ioptly happy. His masses of rocks aud trees are skilfully ar¬ 
ranged With a view to scenic effect, in the production of which .he 
never fail*. . The grouping of his cattle, the contrast of their colours, 
the manner In which the lights are made to fall on them, have all 
the same object. His water has the transparency which is so hard 
to a; min in painting, and the manner in which tire waving trees 
and the passing clouds are reflected on its surface has a degree of 
reality which nearly approaches tlrut of natgye. 

That this eminent landscape-painter, visited Italy in his yontlr, 
there can be little duqbt, though Descamps claims for him the 
merit of never having been out of Holland. It is scarcely conceiv¬ 
able that Bcrghem, if ho had seen only the level meadows, low 
saml-hills, flat marshes, and sluggish canals of Iris native country, 
riiiild have painted his pastoral aud heroic scenes, aided only by bis 
imagination and engravings of the scenery of more southern lauds. 
Where could he have found in Holland the noble architecture, the 
imposing ruins, the bine mountains, that lie lias represented* in 
bis pictures ? Instead of tire sand-bills of the environs of Haarlem, 
which give such a dreary aspect to the landscapes of Wyunnts, 
Berghem borders his seas with green terraces ; arid his clear, skies 
and- pellucid waters have more of Italy in them than of tire more 
northern olime of his birth. It is scarcely credible that his “ An¬ 
cient Harbour of (luuoa," his “ View of the Coast of ®icc,” and his 
“tiulf of Tarento,” were painted from engravings, or from the de¬ 
scription* of travellers. Those bright skies and suu-dyed clouds 
must have been seen before the artist could have represented them 
with si'ch marvellous truthfulness. Under the title of—“The 
Labours of tire Shecpfuld,” who would expect more than Iruiubli! 
cottages and a wild country '! Berghem gives ns a picture of n lofty 
promontory, on the summit of whicharethcpillarsof a circular temple, 
dedicated to Venus^srirmounted by mutilated statues ; under the 
ruined peristyle some figures promenade, while the wild rustics pur¬ 
sue their pastoral labours in the foreground. The colouring is 
warm, and a bright light is diffused over the picture. It has all 
tho characteristics of Berghcm's style, its poetry, its brilliance, 
and its warmth. • 

In the grand style, Berghem did not attain pre-eminence in Ms 
figures. One day, lie wished to paint the “ Rapo of Kurupa.” 
But the lady had ifi»re the air uf a Dutch farmer’s wife, than of a 
nymph whom Jupiter had thought worthy of his love, Tlrq busking 
in vain replaced the shoe; the drapery, raised by tire wind, showed 
the familiar bodice of a Zealand village girl. This is only another 
instance of the difficulty of achieving distinction in two separate 
branches of tire art. It has happened that historical painters of 
the highest eminence have produced landscapes of tho first order of 
excellence, as Annibale (jaracei, Domeniohino, Bubens, and Nicholas 
Poussin did; but to arrive at eminence in historical painting, a 
considerable degree of ability in both landscape and portrait painting 
is necessary, aud thns the. fact is accounted for. But for an artist 
possessing an admirable genius for landscape painting to obtain 
equal renown as a painter of history is a very different matter, and 
Berghem was no exception to tiny general rule. 

There is at the bottom of the human soul a sentiment, which 
certain aspects of nature have tho power of evoking from the depths 
in which it dwells ; it is melancholy. Under the sun of Italy, for 
example, this sentiment is never developed, and we find no trace of 
it in the great masters of that oountry, The landscapes of 
Salvator Rosa are frightfully rude and savage, oouveying the idea of 
wildness and desolation; but they are never melancholy. Those of 
Claude Lorraine have the sunniness which belongs to the land of 
the artist, and, however various in their subjects and the aerial 
gradations of their tints, have, os Mrs. Jameson has remarked, 

“ something almost cloying in its perpetual and delicious beauty, 

* breathing on earth tho air of Paradise.’ ” Melancholy is the fruit 
of the North—of lead-coloured skies, and fugs and mists which the 
sun does not pehetratc. Though no painter of the northern schools 
has expressed this feeling so largely as Ituysdael, the work* of 
most of them bear traoes of the influences of those sombre skies. 
The exceptions are those who travelled and resided some time in 
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Italy) as Berghein, Karel Dnjardin, and John Both. The soul of 
Berghem was never agitated by those profound reveries into which 
we are plunged by gating on the dark groves of Hobbema, the 
rushing floods of Ruysdael, Or the wild torrents and sombre pine* of 
Everdingen. Even the season of darkness and sleep is invested in 
his pietures with an air of gaiety and cheerfulness. Under light 
fleecy clouds, which half hide the moon, whose beams silver and 
enliven their edges, travellers journey through a woody country, or 
cattle ruminate and rest. Or It Is a coast sceue which is tint* 
partially illumined, and two peasants have kindled a Are of brush¬ 
wood to catch crabs or lobsters by its light. Sometimes the moon 
shines feebly; and while the summits of the distant mountains 
reflect its pale light, the red glare of a fire in the foreground or the 
middle distance is thrown upon the waters of a river or marsh. 
This contrast of two lights, so difficult to treat with success, is seen 
in several of the Works of this master. The silvery radiance of the 
moon Is diffused over the distant scenery, while the red light of the 
fire is confined to some of the details of the foreground. In one of 
the pidthros in which Berghem has exhibited these double effects of 
light, a lady and gentleman advance on horseback from a mass of 
trees, touched by the moonbeams, while the light of a torch is 
tin own upon an ass loaded with paniers, and a dog playing with 
liis shadow. Here we have the deep tranquillity of Elslieimer, 
united with the agreeable lightness of Van hair. 

Berghem has displayed his peculiar turn of mind in the vigorously 
painted picture, so full of beautiful effects, which one of the brothers 
Wincher has engraved under the name of “Night.” Other painters, 
^representing the season of rep.se, have displayed the sleep of 
nature. Their moonlit lulles aud rivers, half-shaded by trees -their 
humble cottages by the side of sedgy streams, just touched by the 
beams Wfltlie orb of night—convey the idea of solitude aud profound 
stillness. Of this character are some of the landscapes of Van dor 
Neer, which represent a lonely canal, whose tranquil surface reflects 
the light of the moon ; or a city in repose, steei>ed in the quiet rnoon- 
1 ight. Berghem, on the contrary, has given ffiiimatiou to his pic¬ 
ture of night, and diffused over it an air of gaiety; a belated 
herdsman plays cheerfully on his pipe of reeds, and awakens the 
echoes of the reeks, and cattle and horses give the scene the life aud 
animation which is wanting in the still moonlight of Van dor Neer. 

JTbe pictures which Berghem produced in the early part of his life 
have some resemblance to those of his master Weouiux, but are 
touched with more delicacy. Most of these represent seaports and 
embarkations. His later manner—that which may more properly 
*ibe called his own—was different and more interesting; it is to this 
period that those delightful landscapes belong, which present us 
with classical ruins and charming groups of figures and cattle. 
The landscapes which he painted in this manner are superior to 
•those of any other painter of the Butch school, except, perhaps, those 
of his contemporary, John Both, between whom aud Berghem there 
appears to have been a certain degree of riydlry, which did not inter¬ 
rupt the friendship in which they lived. 

Concerning this rivalry, it is related that M. Vandcldiulk, the 
burgomaster of Bort, who was a munificent patron of the arts, 
engaged Berghem and Both to paint each a pictnrc, for which lie 
gave them a liberal remuneration, and stipulated at the same time 
to award a handsome premium Jo'the artist whose picture should 
seem to him the most worthy of it. Animated by a spirit of friendly 
emulation, both the great painters exerted themselves to the utmost. 
Berghem produced a picture of groat beauty, representing a grand 
- mountainous landscape, with a great many figures, oxen, sheep, and 
goats, drawn in his best manner and beautifully coloured, liis 
rival painted a. charming Italian scene, glowing under the clear, 
warm eky of that sunny land, and painted with that brightness for 
which be was so distinguished. Berghem had produced a master¬ 
piece, tod the effort*bf Both was no less successful. When the two 
artists submitted their works to their patron, he pronounced his 
judgment upon them in terms as honourable to bimself as they 
wqro creditable to the talents of the artists. After an attentive 
examination of both pictures, and praising them in terms of the 
warmest admiration, he assured the two jpainters that the display 
of talent on both rid** was so equal as to deprive him of the 
possibility of preference, without bring nnduly partial j and that, as 
they had both exhibited a degree of eminence which he regarded as 


the perfection of the art, they were both entitled to the prediiUa), 
the reward of genius. 

In the retirement of the ch&teau of Bcntheim, this eminent 
painter lived peacefully and happily, for the natural gaiety of his 
disposition and a philosophic equanimity of temper enabled him to 
triumph over the ills of life, from which the happiest ar#not entirely 
■ exempt. From the^indows of his studio he had an extensive 
view of the green meadows in the midst of which the ch&teau was 
situated, which affordiil him, without quitting his studio, abundant 
opportunities of sketching the groups of cattle which he has intro¬ 
duced into so many id his charming landscapes, as they lay down 
on the level greensward, stood in the Rliade of the spreading oaks, 
or drank at the stream that sparkled in tile sunlight. 

TTis pictures were in such demand that he was usually paid for 
them before he commenced painting ; and though he was so indus¬ 
trious that very often, in the sunnnrr season, he was before his easel 
frofii four o’clock in the morning until sunset, his pictures are 
seldom to be met with, and always command high prices. His 
wife, whose avarice we have noticed, knowing his passion for old 
prints, would not allow him to retain the money he received for his 
pictures, and aware of the facility with which he painted, whether 
the subject were a woodland scene, a marine view, the passage of 
a ford, a seaport, or a skirmish of cavalry, she allowed him not an 
Instant of undisturbed relaxation. Seated in a chamber adjoining 
his studio, she was in the habit of striking against the wall to urge 
this most industrious and prolific of artists to renewed exertions. 
Tranquil and resigned, Berghem laboured on, singing cheerfully 
, at his easel the long day through ; and often when his wife thought 
he was sleeping, he was doubtless occupied in observing the changing 
forms of the clouds, as they floated over the verdant meadows' 
outspread before him, and the vailed effects of light and shade 
which they produced in the landscape, as they intercepted in their 
course the bonus of the sun. 

Berghem purchased a great nainher of the finest prints aud de¬ 
signs of the Italian masters, as a means of improving his taste ; and 
after liis death the rich collection which he had formed was sold by 
his w ife, and realised a considerable sum. Among the prints iit 
this sale was a proof of the “Massacre of the Innocents,” engraved 
by Mark Antoine, after the picture by Kaffaelle, and for which 
Berghem had given sixty florins. 

Although the manner of Berghem is easily recognised, he could 
imitate that of other artists so well as to deceive even connoisseurs, 
and sometimes made a free excursion in the manner of Philip 
Wouvermans. For example, the “Surprise of a Convoy by the 
Cavaliers," which is now in tho museum at the Hague, and which 
■was sold for .£555 16s. 8d., con only be recognised as the work of 
Berghem by the lightness of the touch and Bio manner in which 
the light is thrown ip broken masses over the soene of combat. 

Berghem had a great many pupils, of whom the most distinguished 
were Peter do Ilooghe, John,Glanbev, Abraliam Begym, Dirck-Maas, 
who engraved some of his pictu res; Soolcmaker, and Cnrree, who have 
imitated him; Theodore Visscher, John Sibrekt, Van der Mew, and 
probably also the great painter, Karel Pujardin. In the midst of 
his pupils, and singing cheerfully as he worked, the great landscape 
painter lived till 1685, having attained the age of fifty-nine. 
The ingenious Hagedoru has called him tho Theocritus of the 
Netherlands ; and without doubt, if we may associate jaunting with 
poetry, no other artist of the Butch school lias imitated so success¬ 
fully the Idyls of the Greek poet. 

lie was not only an admirable jiainter, but possessed considerable 
skill and ability as an engraver. Tho many exquisite etchings he 
has left are executed in a ranch morj finished manner than is usually 
presented by the point of a painter ; and, with his numerous draw¬ 
ings, bave amply contributed to the portfolios of curious collectors. 
There is a descriptive* catalogue of his etchings, by Henry <je Winter, 
published at Amsterdam in 1702. The following is a list of the 
most celebrated ;— 

Six plates of cows, with the title, called “The Milkmaid : Ci 
Berghem fee. et exc.,” 1631 to 1614, 

Six of sheep; in tl^title print, a wotuto sitting to a stone. 

Six of gnats; in the title print, a man sitting with a dog. 

Bight of sheep; in the title print, a woman standing new a rocks 

Eight of sheep and goats ; In the title print, a man. 
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Fire larger plates upright, one dated 1662; all marked 
“Berghem fee.” " 

Four smaller plates of different animals, lengthways; marked 
“N, B." 

Six heads of sheep, goats, etc., small; scarce. 

“ A Cow«Drinking: Berghem fee., 1680.” 

“ A Cow: C. P. Berghem inv. et fee.;" and rare. 

“A Landscape," with two cows lying, and one standing: 
“Berghem fee.” 

“ A Landscape," with cows, and a man riding on an ass: “ N. 
Bprghem fee.” 

“ A Landscape," with a woman bathing her feet in a brook, and 
a man behind leaning on# stick; with animals and figures, and a 
ruin in the distnnoe. 

“A Boy riding on an Ass, speaking to another Boy, who is 
playing on the Bagpipes;" called “ The Bagpiper;" fine. 

“ A landscape,” with a man playing on the flute, and a woman 
sitting; without a mark; scarce. 

“A Landscape,” with a man standing, and a woman seated, 
suckling a child; without a mark; very soarce. 


There is a picture by this'master in the Royal Council-Chamber 
at Windsor Castle, representing a landscape, with figures and 
cattle. In the foreground, near the centre of the picture; two 
men, one of whom is mounted on an ass, are driving four cows and 
six sheep over a road. Blue mountains are seen in the distance,, 
and light fleecy; vapours rest in their hollows, conveying the effect 
of early morning. 

There is another in the Royal Gallery at Hampton Court; the 
subject—“A Woman Milking a Goat.” 

The Dulwich Gallery contains five Berghems:—1. '“A Farrier 
Shoeing an Ass.” A woman mounted on a mule, and a ruined 
building in the background: a very brilliant picture. 2. “ A 
Wood Scene;” very rich and beautiful. 8. “A Landscape,” 
with figures. A woman milking a red cow, and another washing 
linen in a stream; a small picture, which has become very dark 
and dingy. 4. “A Landscape.” A woman crossing a brook, 
with a child at her hack; a woman on an ass, with a man near 
her; and a group of cattle. ■5. “A Landscape.” A woman 
washing linen at a stone fountain; in the foreground are two 
other women, one of whom is milking a goat; two cows, three 



The designs left by Berghem are done in Indian ink or in bistre, 
and display remarkable vigour and a fine taste. He painted both 
on canvas and wood, and sometimes, though rarely, on oopper; Ids 
works are oftener of small than of large dimensions. 

The pictures of Berghem are to be found in all. the principal 
galleries of Europe; but no collection has a great number of them— 
a circumstance which Bhows the high estimation in which they are 
held, The gallery of the Hermitage, an imperial palace at St. 
Petersburg, contains the greatest number—eighteen, which are all 
hung in one room, called by the painter’s name. Among thorn are 
“The Rape of Europa,” Some fine Italian landscapes, and the 
picture which, according to Descamps, is the ehe.f-d'iativit of 
Berghem—“ A Halt of Chasseurs.” 

SoSsie of the finest pictures of this master are contained in the 
Imperial Gallery at Vienna; and the Royal Galleries of Berlin, 
Munich, and. Dresden, also possess a number of his beautiful 
pastoral subjects and views of the scenery of Italy. 

The Gallery of the Louvre contains twelve, among which are 
“The Ferry, "'which hat been valued at £960; “The Ford;” and 
“ TbeBeturn to the Farm;” all writable chefi-tfmvrc. 


sheep, two goats, a kid, and' a dog, complete the composition: a 
brilliant and beautiful little picture. The last two have been 
engraved by Dequevauviller. 

Six pictures by this master, whlbh, we believe, have sinee been 
removed to Buckingham Falace, are thns described by Dr. Waageu, 
as forming part of the collection of George IV.:—1. A group of 
peasants with cattle, among whom a woman on a gray horse is the 
most conspicuous, cross the foreground of an extensive landscape, 
traversed by a river. The impression of evening distance is 
admirably expressed in this bright, clear picture, whioh is subdued 
in the colours, and lightly,' yet oarefully executed. 2. A hilly 
landscape, enlivened in the foreground by animals and figures; 
three women with rushes, and two cows, particularly attract 
notice. A carefully-finished, pretty picture, in a warm evening 
light. 8. A very mountainous landscape, with a stream. La the 
foreground, three shepherds, one of whom is on horseback, with 
their flock, A carefully-executed picture, of brilliant colouring 
and. dear gradations of the mountains. 4. A bare country, with 
an extensive prospect. In the foreground, a herd of four cows, 
«n ass, and a sheep, with S herdsman on horseback and two on 



toot; grdttps of cattle also in tUe middle distanca. A picture of 
bis Inter period; ike animals admirably oolourad. : 6. In a very 
mountainous landscape, a shepherdess, accompanied by a goat and 
a dog, wades through a piece of water, in which two cows ore 
standing, A picture of striking effect; more tree to nature than 
usual, and great elegance of execution. 6. A landscape of beau¬ 
tiful leading lines; the distance closed by blue mountains. In the 
foreground, a peasant srcmaa on horseback, a! drover, and some 
oows. An elegant little picture, charmingly fresh, clear, and cool. 

The Duke of Devonshire possesses four Berghems, two of which 
are at Devonshire House 1. “A Landscape.” A river flows at 
the foot of mountains ; the setting sun produces very defined lights 
and shades. Among the numerous figures which adorn the picture 
the most striking are two gentlemen on horseback, and a girl on an 
ass. The design is remarkably rich and poetical, and the imposto 
admirable; the shadows have become dark. 2. “ A Seaport,” In 
the foreground, a gentleman and a lady on horseback, with falcons 
on their hands; in eleganco of form approaching Wouvermans. It 
is admirably touched, and of brilliant effect. A duplicate of this 


three ores. Singularly dear and brilliant, In a glowing evening 
light, 3. By the aide of a cool {deco of water, which rusts along 
wooded. mbs, are a satyr .and two nymphs; near them two sows, 
and goats, which are more true to nature than is often the case. 
Very delicate in the execution—the distance in particular softly 
mellowed off. 4. In a landscape with rich, verdant rooks, herds¬ 
men with their cattle, among whom a woman riding on an ass is 
the principal figure, are returning home along a read. The picture 
is admirably impasted iu a warm evening light, the effect of which, 
however, is rather injured by the too dark mass in the foreground. 

5. A ri^pr runs along a range of lofty, rocky mountains. Anyang 
the numerous figures, we have again his favourite, a woman riding 
on an ass. Iu this picture, the cold, blue, and heavy tone, which is 
no favourite, and the motley effect, predominate.” 

The collection of the Marquis of Westminster contains only a 
single specimen of this master—a, rich, rooky landscape, with a 
meadow in the foreground, in which two women and tt'man are 
dancing to the tambourine. Though the execution is very careful „ 
for the sise (for this is one of Berghem’s largest compositions), it is. 



picture is in the collection of M. Steengracht, at the Hague. The 
other two sre at the duke’s villa at Chiswick l. “A Ferry.” 
Cattle about to pass a river, which winds through a landscape, 
where a ruin is seen. This is thought to he one of the artist’s finest 
productions, but, unfortunately, it is much damaged. 2. “A 
Landscape.” Cattle by the water-aide—the time evening ; painted 
with great care in a blueiah tone. 

The Bridgewater Gallery contains five Berghems, which are thus 
described by Dr. Waagen*;— “ 1. A long bridge is thrown over a 
piece of water which traverses a flat country, with an extensive dis¬ 
tanced A hawking party, and country people, animate the land¬ 
scape, illumined with the warm glow of evening, mid all nature 
sank into a calm. The clearness and fares of this effect, the deli- 
saoy of. the touch, admirably impasted, the refined taste in the dk- 
.position, the ootteet drawing, show the master in the highest per¬ 
fection of the qualities for which,he k so greatly esteemed. This 
gem . famerly adorned the SUngelandt and Cokmna collections. 

. 8, In* Imre landkeape,in whkhrises a mass of rooks, there is in 

, front s woman upon *h ass, with fits' .*•!,, and a herdsman with 

•' ' ■>’ „ • 


both in tone and feeling, one of his coldest pictures. It Was 
formerly in the collection of W. A. Ellis, Esq, 

Mr. Hope also possesses a single Berghem—a waterfall lietwecn 
high rocks, on wfijch stands the temple of the Sibyl,' Among the 
figures in the foreground, a woman, a cow, and some sheep, are the 
most striking. The execution is particularly careful and elegant, 
but it is rather complicated in the composition, and cold and heavy 
. in the tone. • 

Lord Ashburton’s collection, at hie mansion in Fiocadilty, contains 
three Berghems;—1. At the foot of the ruins of a Stately edifice, a 
herdsman with cows, by the side of a piece of water, in which a 
woman is engaged in washing. The warn evening sun gtids all 
with its toys. . In the glow and depths of the oolouring;and In 
eleganoe of treatment, this is one of the artist’# finest productions, 
and excites in the beholder the poetical; fietitg qf a warm evening. 
Purchased from the Dijouval collection far <887 10s. 2. “The 
Lobster Oatohers."l*|fo«r mw are sagaged in the lobster fishery on 
, a sea-oosst, snrrennded byslaftyreeks; the beams of the rising snn 
give a warm tinge to from the waters against fie 
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rooks; the foreground breathes the freshness of early morning. 
The delicacy of the execution, and tie magical effect* of light in this 
picture, .are indescribable. Purchased at tho Talleyrand sale for 
£262 10s. 8. In the foreground of a bare country, the remote 
distance of which is closed by blue mountains, a man is carrying a 
bundle of wood; at las side is a woman on horseback, driving some 
oows. The' time of day is a cool afternoon. Few pictures excite, 
like this, the yearning after distance, and are at the same time 
so attractive by the energy of the colouring, and the spirit and preci¬ 
sion of the tonoh. It is in piotures such as this, that we see what 
Bergbem was capable of doing. It was purchased at the Talleyrand 
sale for £600. 

The Marquis of Bute’s Collection, at Luton House, contains three 
pictures by this master:—1. A very rich landscape, with steep 
rocks and lofty trees, beneath which a woman is riding on a mule. 
Though the sun is already iow, and formH large masses of shade, 
the general tone of the picture is cool. It is a large picture, but 
. superior to most of the artist's productions of similar dimensions in, 
clearness and careful execution of all the parts. 2. in a moun¬ 
tainous lawlsonpe, animated with numerous figures of men and 
cattle, a stream rushes between broken locks. A warm, har¬ 
monious, evening tone is diffused over every object. This rich 
picture is very carefully finished in all its parts. 8. A winter 
landscape. Many figures and two horses are on a frozen river, 
over which there is a rustic bridge. The cold wintry tone is ns 
admirably carried through as in Bergliem’s “Winter Landscape,” 
in the Koyal Gallery at Berlin. 

The pictures of Bergheni have been engraved by Lubas, Aliamot, 
the brothers Wischer, Danckers, Laurent, Marteuasi, etc. The 
prices whioh they have obtained, in every instance when they have 
been submitted to public competition, affords a good criterion of 
the estimation in which they are held. It will bn seen that their 
value is increasing in proportion as they are less frequently brought 
to auction. 

At the sale of tho collection of M. de Lorangire, directed by 
Gersaint, in 1744, a very fine landscape, on panel, by Berghem, 
was sold for £24; while another produced only £(i. At that of 
the Chevalier la Itoquo, in it45, a very beautiful landscape, with 
figures and animals, in the best style of Berghem, was sold for £7; 
another for £10 10s.; and a third for £12. It was trot only the pic¬ 
tures of Berghem which were sold at such low prices at that period! 
the works of other masters of tire Butch school obtained only pro¬ 
portionate amounts. But as the taste of amateurs underwent a 
change, Berghem’s pictures commanded prices commensurate with 
their merits. The charm of their composition, tire brightness of 
the colouring, and their usually small dimensions, now cauBe them 
to be much Bought after by wealthy amateurs. 

At tire sale of M. Se la Live de Jolly, in 1770, a picture of this 
master, representing a woman riding on a horse, a man on a mule, 


and another woman with a child, was sold for £41210*. Another, 
engraved by A'liamet under the title of “ The Travellers," obtained 
£85. 

At the sale of the Lempereur collection in. 1778, a Berghem, 
representing a man playing on a guitar, to whioH two women are 
listening; was sold for £255. At that of the Marquis of firunoy, 
in 1776, a landscape by Bergliem, engraved byLebas under the 
title' of a “ View in the Environs of Sienna,® was sold for £100, 

When the rich collection of M. Blondel de Gagnywas brought to 
the hammer in 1776, “ The Chateau of Bpntheim,"’ which Gersaint 
regarded ns one of Berghom’s finest productions, realised £575, 
At the sale of the Prince of Conti’s collection, in 1777, two views of 
seaports, enriched with figures, ships, and animals, which have 
hern engraved by Lebas, were sold for £150 each. Another land¬ 
scape, of the richost composition, formerly in the cabinet of the 
Duke of Ohoiscnl, sold for £78 10s. A fourth, “ The Bird-catcher," 
engraved by one of the brothers Wischer, was sold for £75. 

At the Talleyrand sale, in 1817, a pioture by Berghem, represent, 
ing a peasant accompanied by bis dog, bending under the weight of 
a large faggot, followed by a villager on borseiiaok driving two 
cows, was pushed up to £600. At that of M. Lapeyri&re, in 1828, 
“ A View of a Village in Holland,” a beautiful landscape, formerly 
in the cabinet of M. de Tolasan, obtained the stilt higher price of 
.£'800. “The Passage of the Mountains" reached £570, and 
“Morning,” a landscape, enriched with figures, £605. 

When the Duke of CboiacuFs rich collection was sold, iff 1823, 
a marine view by Berghem was purchased by Mr. Beekford, of 
“Vathek” and Foothill celebrity, for £813 15s. This picture, 
whioh lias been engraved by Lebas, is thus described by Dr. 
Waagcn “ Several persons arc engaged on a sea-coast in embark¬ 
ing fish, while others are variously employed. A bay is animated 
wiiii vessels of different sizes. In tho background a chain of moun¬ 
tains. In richness, precise and spirited touch, and carrying through 
of the warm tone of a summer evening, this is one of the finest 
works of Berghem.” 

“Tlie Ancient Harbour of Genoa," which we have reproduced in 
one of our illustrations, was formerly in the same collection, and 
was Bold for £880. It was purchased for the Duke of Berri, and 
resold, in 1837, at the reduced price of £660. 

At the sale of the Chevalier Erard'sMolIectiun in 1882, “A Stag 
Hunt” was sold fur £750 ; and “A Beaport” for £880 10s. At 
that of Cardinal Feseh, at Rome, in 1844, “The Passage of the 
Mountains,” a landscape of beautiful execution, was sold for £450. 
A pastoral landscape, a very admirable specitnen of this master, 
produced £828; a winter scene, somewhat feeble in "effect, £825 ; 
and a “ View in the Mountains,” jq Berghem’B beet manner, £812. 

Berghem always signed bis pictures, and nearly always his 
plates, sometimes litrrjhem, and sometime* BercKtm. His various 
signatures and monograms are faithfully represented below. 

1 



EXHIBITION OF THE FINE ARTS AT BRUSSELS, 
W» cannot take leave of the Belgian artists without noticing a very 
Sue historical picture by M. Lies, called “The Court of Margaret 
of Austria," a composition full of talent, spirit, and brilliant local 
colouring. It is a good specimen of what Sir Joshua Reynolds calls 
the composite style,, in whioh a certain elegance and grace are 
hlettwid wM. grandeur, rather than of the grand d&fa proper, tie 
aiqrt{.ijpp ijyfciwt «# th* n*»d, through the' eje, fyr Simplicity 
and. $ft^letene*f—by the uniformity of the, reading lines and 
jdSSmeeB of colouring, rather than by ornament and brilliancy. 


“The Widow,” painted by M. Willems, appeared laat year in 
the Paris exhibition. It is a small composition, revealing the 
poetry pf art, and finely executed. It is destined, we understand, 
to- adorn a gallery which is already one of tire finest In Brussels, 
that, of if. Van Praet, who holds an Important appointment In the 
royal hehidhold. 

M. afodott contributes ode of the mist amusing plctaW* In "tBe 
exhibition; it is called “The Tr^nWe-Ffiti)*'.” Twifjoftjjfe mefo 
very poor,' if we may judge^from ifielr appe#ranc8i JmTt'hmvtij at 
a village during the eelehiatioh of 'iftU, and lifts 
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admit, OS their partner in the dunce, the prettiest of tin assembled 
villager*.' The young girl looks more pleased than angry; bat her 
friends exclaim against the audacity of the strangers, and refer the 
matter to the authorities. The burgomaster, by his air of ludicrous 
pomposity, seems determined to avenge the outraged morality of 
the village. The appearance of the strangers, despite tbeirtpoverty, 
eeems to have orented u sensation among the fiu'r peasants; but the 
stir does nob distract the attention of a group of piquet-players oft 
tjjie left from their gaiue, and an old man, sealed on a cask, smokes 
his pipe and looks on with the characteristic imperturbability of a 
Flemish burgher. The figures are numerous, and each one seems 
a character. The hand of a master is discernible in the most 
minute details; the touch, moreover, is delicate,'and’the colouring 
bright and harmonious. * 

M. F. de Brnekoleer also holds a conspicuous place among the 
Belgian painters of this class of subjects, and his “Children at 
Flay ” is a production of great merit. It is one of those pictures 
whioh speak to the heart through the eyes, and is worthy of a 
place beside the “ FCte ” of H. Madou. The “Blind Man” of 
M. Dyckmons figured in the exhibition at Antwerp in 1852, and is 
not above mediocrity, M. Alfred Stevens contributes two good 
paintings to the exhibition, “ The Siesta’’ ami “ The Music 
Leaaon v ” both coloured with remarkable richness. But in subjects 
of this kind no Belgian jiauflfer of tlie present day has succeodeil 
better than M. Adolphe Miens, who treats rural life in particular 
with great felicity and spirit. In the present exhibition ho has 
four pictures, of which the* two best are “ The Toll,” in which a 
young peasnDl is about to kiss the blooming cheek of a buxom 
Dutch girl whom he has overtaken upon a narrow wooden bridge; 
and “ The Dike of Westcappol,” one of those landscapes peculiar to 
tlie level scenery of Holland, with the whole of a plump and joyous- 
looking family out for a ride in a heavy Zealaud cart, drawn by 
horses as robust and well-fed as the holiday folks themselves. 
Both pictures are drawn with an easy and graceful touch, and 
coloured with harmony and brilliancy. M. Gfinisson has some in¬ 
teriors of churches, painted with his usual felicity in treating such 
subjects; but the gem of the exhibition, as regards architectural pic¬ 
tures, is “The Huuse of Charity at Malines,” by M. Stvoobaut. The 
perspective and ddaroeemo of this picture merit the highest praise. 

While the modern artig^s of Belgium have, until recently, 
followed the romantic school of France, founded by the celebrated 
David, those of Holland, on the contrary, have chosen the path 
trodden so worthily by their ancestors of the seventeenth centnry, 
and followed-it out with considerable success. They number 
among them ‘artists distinguished by the fidelity to nature which 
characterised the old Dutch painters, and who have obtained a 
high reputation, particularly in the branches of landscape and 
genre painting. 

The Dutch artists are less numerously represented in the Brussels 
Exhibition than those of France and Germany, but among their 
productions ore some of remarkable beauty. M. Van Hove exhibits 
two pictures, repleto with the jioesy which distinguishes the works 
of this artist, and which constitutes their chief merit. There are 
many pictures of still life; but, however great the amount of 
talent displayed in such productions, they must always ho regarded 
as occupying the lowest grade among the emanations of the painter’s 
genius. Groups of flowers and fruit, such as Huysum painted, 
charm us by their fidelity to nature, of winch they arc jihe most 
beautiful forms, and by the brilliancy and richness of the colours; 
hut a cauliflower and a bunoh of carrots, or a cut ham and a loaf 
of bread, however truthfully they may be represented, excite none 


• CORNELIUS 

With the exception of the beautiful country around Liege, and the 
hilly district of Namur, Belgium^xreseuU an unbroken and mono¬ 
tonous level, little calculated to awaken a love of the picturesque 
,in nature, or to afford the artist opportunities for tlie exorcise of 
Ida talent jn landscape delineation. In the environs of Antwerp, 
of Vilvordo, or of Malines, he may find quiet rural spots, which 
derive Interest from a rustic bridge or an old-fashioned farmhouse, 
'rendered picturesque by the knotted tftnlra of trees, bending oyer 


of the finer feelings which it is the mission of the pointer, equally 
with, the poet, to evoke. Pictiffcs of this class are-os much below 
the drunken boors and card-players of Braitwer and Ostade a* the 
latter are inferior to the grand compositions of Raffaelfo and 
Michael Angelo. 

The French school has undergone no change since the first 
revolution. The pupils and followers of David havp successfully 
entered the regions of history, of poetry, and of dramatic romance ; 
they have imbibed his enthusiasm for the epic style of composition, 
and have produced, and are still producing, as the present exhibition 
bears witness, works of dignity and sentiment. Foremost among 
the productions of French artiste, wo most notice “ The Marriage of 
Henry IV.” by M. Isnbcy, a picture spirited iu execution, and finely 
coloured; and two pictures of more than ordinary merit by M- 
Oompto—“Henry HI. in hi i Menagerie,” and “ Tho Arrest of the 
Cardinal of Guise.” Inferior to these in some reapecte, but not 
lightly to be passed over, is " Tlie Battle of Moscow,” by Mi 
Bullauge, a subject which possesses a peculiar interest for Frenchmen, 
now that their countrymen aye once more engaged in war with the 
soldiers of the Osar, ami tho disasters of 1812 have been avenged 
on the Alma. 

Like those of Holland, the French artists contribute a great 
number of genre pictures, but few of them are of Die first order. 
M. Lepoitovin, in his “Spring,” though lie has not produceda^rst* 
class picture, has done more to sustain his reputation than M. Justin 
Auvrifi, whose “Street in Amsterdam” would do equally well for 
a street in Venice. Among the works most deserving of praise we 
may enumerate a very good one, but badly placed, byM. Jongkond; 
a very finely-tunrhed composition by M. Vetter, called “A quarter 
of an hour with Rubelois ; ” “ Absence," a charming picture by 
M. Houx; a very meritorious composition by M. Couloo, bailed 
“Tho New Lord of the Manor; ” and two delightful little pictures 
byM. Dulfosse, which have elicited much admiration from amateurs. 
We must not forget the contributions of MM. Pico and Horamon, 
two artists who possess largely the pleasing qualities of nafrete', 
sentiment, and spirit, which compensate in a great measure fox 
their deficiency in colour. M. Marohol, a young French artist, bos 
made his debut this season, and the picture, which he exhibits, 
“Vandyck in tlie Studio of Rubeiw,” fully merits the wsjm 
encomiums that have been pronounced upon it. The auoadote te 
which it has reference is as follows:—Rubens having left a picture 
unfinished one night, and gone out on the following morning, his pupils 
took the opportunity of sporting about tho room; when one more un* 
fortunate than the rest, in striking at one of his companions with a 
maulstick, threw down the picture, which, not befog dry, received 
tome damage. Vandyck, who was studying under Rut>egs at the time, 
being at work in the next r jom, was prevailed ujliotq os fhe bost 
able to do so, to repair the mischief; and when Rubens came next 
morning to his work, and contemplated the pifltdre from a distance, 
as is usual with painters, he observed that he liked it much better 
ttinn he did before. 

German art docs sot make a very brilliant figure in the exhibition •' 
Karl Hiibner, of Dusseldorf, lias sent two pictures, vis. “The 
Surprise" (a muther discovering her daughters Mc-a-tHe with 
their 1 uvers) 'and “A Conflagration;’* iu both tlie, drawing is 
meritorious, but llio colouring is weak• and inharmonious. The 
best productions of German artists are two pictures by M. Peten* 
koven, of Vienna; the subjects are, “A Bivouac,” and an “Arrest 
of a Deserter,” and both in composition, vigour of drawing, and 
harmony of colour, they ovince a oonsdderablo share of genius and 
au admirable taste. 
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ft pool of stagnant water; but he will find it difficult to obtain 
grand effects, and scenery which inspires the poetry of art. How 
oan he convey to others, without having himself received it, the 
Impression 0 f dark woods, broken, and piled-op rocks, and gloomy 
ratines? Yet, notwithstanding the difficulty of all this, it has 
been, achieved by a^tiinter of the Flemish school, in the midst ofa 
level country; this painted wax Cornelius Huysmans. 

'When wq ore lost & the gloom Of a thick forest, and after folio’s' 
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lag the tangled path a tony time without finding Us termination, and Claude, of Wyaaats and Poussin. The feeling tor ideal beonty, 

or seeing the sky, except by snathes, we reach an opening on the which had been developed by Claude, had called forth , many 

borders of the forest, where the light .breaks through the trees, imitators, and excited many similar efforts on. the. part of .the 

producing varied effects, and behold a stream rushing swiftly along artiste of the Netherlands. By the full effect of light, by the 

tbe bottom of a wild ravine, while the distance discloses a varied brillianoy of the air, and the liquid mistiness of the distance? they 

panorama of blue hills and wooded valleys, we behold such a endeavoured in a similar manner to produce ahigher tone, and to 

scene sb this master has often painted. Most of his landscapes, ennoble those forms of nature which'they saw around them. By 

indeed, are of this character ; dark streams rushing between rocky adhering partly to the clearness .and* freedom of Claude's oompoai- 

faattks, .venerable oaks and Iweches bending over them, with cattle tionB, and partly to the more elevated forms^of Poussin’s style, 

grazing or wading in the stream, at spots where the hanks are they succeeded in producing works of very great beauty. It may 

shelving. Sometimes he presents us with sombre ravines, across be regarded as a distinctive mark of these, imitators, that some 

which lie the trunks of trees, torn from their foundations by the trace of that footing for the individual realities 1 of nature which 

force of a torrent; at others, with a lonely mountain pass, with characterised Flemish art. and whieh was developed in the iand- 

the distant country seen through the oiiening. scapes of Huberts, is always more or less peroeptible in the single 

The scenery which Huysmans has represented is more Italian in features of their works, 
its character than Flemish ; his ravines qnd mountain passes The landscapes of Van Artois were in high estimation at that 
resemble those of the Apennines, rather than anything which can time, and Huysmans went to Brussels for the purpose of studying 
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he discovered in the level and comparatively tame scenery of under that master. The fine forest of Soignies, whieh is in the 

Belgium. They have, generally, a striking effect of light on the fore- neighbourhood of that city, afforded him opportunities of studying 

ground, where the artist has introduced various wild plants, pencilled the features of woodland secnery, and the designs for his finest 

with remarkable correctness and elegance of form. The foliage of landscapes were made on its borders. Tan Artois united the 

his trees is light and spirited, and the colouring rich and harmonious, manners and deportment of a gentleman with the enthusiasm 6t an 

This painter is commonly called Huysmans of Matinee, not from admirer of the picturesque and a lover of his art; he received young 

having been born there, for he was a native of Antwerp, hut Huysmans very graciously, gave him an apartment in his own house, 

because he resided in that town daring the greater part of his life, and employed him in drawing from nature the most picturesque 

He was born in 1048, and was the son of an eminent architect, spots in the neighbourhood. These drawings were doubtless very 

who intended to bring him np to his own profession ; hut having nesful to Yan Artois, and served to improve tlie style of his pupil, 

the misfortune to lose his father while very young, tbe responsi- whose boldly-drawn landscapes soon surpassed those Of his master.' 

hltity of his education devolved on on* of his nodes, who placed „ On leaving Brussels, Hnysmans took up his abode at Matinee, 

him under the tuition of Gaspar de Witte, a landscape-painter of whert,he °ont!nued 110 reside the remainder of his life, 
aomseminence,' though not of the degree subecquaptly attained by . 'The great merit of the landscapes of this master, a* of those of 

his pupate period in which he was bora, thi middle of the .Van Artois, and those also of Louis de Wadder, is the sentiment 

’*** .* brilliant epoch in tbehietory of, land- of grandeur he has infused into them, ( His spreading oaks, with 

so tf c^(kfittn|ii the epoch of Buysdael and Berghem, Of Everdisgen thek wasME of dark foliage b»m an air of majesty.; and his rocks 
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h*« the sspeet of mementoes of the antediluvian epoch. Whet 
separates this master from Bergheu and Claude is the manner in 
Whieh he has tteeted hie skies. Claude paints the forme of earth, 
indeed, bat he veils them in an ethereal drapery, each ae iaonly at 
moment* visible to gar eye*; he paint* that worship of the Creator 
which nature solemnises, and in which man and hie work are only 
inoladed as aooessories. Hills, trees, rains are but the external 
features of his pictures, and they form only the framework by means 
of which he sets before us the true creative power of nature, shown in 
tile effects of air, and in the brilliant and vivid workings of light. 
' In tiie landsoapea of Huysmans, the sky and the clouds are made 
subordinate to the rocks and trees, and are painted so as to increase 
the effect of the latter. The deiioata shadows whieh distinguish 
the hours of the day,'the silent sweep.of clouds along the cleat sky, 
the soft mists of evening, and the phenomena of solar light-, were 


on his landscapes, in spite of the beautiful forms of his trees, and 
the grandeur of the scenery’ amid which they are represented. 
They have a character which resembles neither the joyousuesg of 
Berghem, the melancholy of Buysdael, nor the solemn splendour of 
, John Both.• At the first glanoe, we may believe that his majestic 
and sombre woods eonoeal in their deep shades one of those temples 
of the olden times from which the inspired priestess gave forth bar 
mysterious oracles; but, instead of the circular, colonnade, and the 
fountain which invites to repose the nymphs of the train of Diana, 
we discover only a rude and simple hut, the lonely dwelling of a 
poaohfr. 

The figures of Huysmans, though all of this rustic character, 
were drawn so naturally, and with suoh facility aqd address, that 
the other landscape-painters of his country had recourse to him for 
the figures with which they animated theft: woods and heaths 
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not, in the mind of this master, essential to the production ot a Anthony Van der Meulen,' the celebrated painter of the battles and 

grand and Striking picture. , He«relled for effect on the boldness of sieges of the reign of Louis XIV., waa introduced to Huysmans 

his masses of foliago, the do p shades of his forests, and the while on a visit to Brussels, his native city. Seeing.that the land- 
strong light which he throws on his foregrounds. Yet we have in scapes of Huysmans were characterised by an air of grandeur, he 

his ravines and forest-glades abundant evidence of his powers of thought that the talent of the artist could not fail to be appreciated 

managing light and shade, of which tho picture we have engraved at the court of Versailles, and proposed to introduce him there, 
above is an admirable example. that he might paint the landscape portion of the representations of 

One of the characteristics of 1 Huysmans, which distinguishes . battles, sieges, encampments, and pompons marches, which he was 
him froin nearly all other painters, is the entire - absenco of other then engaged in executing. But the artist, probably thinking that 
than rustio figures in hie landscape*. - Under the spreading bough* such an arrangement would place him in a- subordinate position, 

of his majestic oaks, he has introduced only the herdsmen, who declined the offiar, alleging a* his motive that, he was ignorant of 

drive their cattle through, the glen, afld the labourers who raft or the French language, and did not wish to leave Matinee. However, 

pursue their rustic occupations on the borders of the ferest. Hie at the solicitation^ Van der MeUleo, he painted for that master, 

figure* and cattle are well drawn and pleasingly grouped. The with astonishing freedom and .vigour, the views of.Luxemburg and 

prevnflmg rusticity of the former impfisees their peculiar character Djnant, tod the wvbdos of time places. Befog taken &o%#a 
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elevated position, these views spread out like a panorama, and the 
charm of art has not robbed them of their topographical accuracy. 
These pictures, which now adorn the gallery of the Louvre, have 
been much admired; and so perfect is the lmrmouy between the 
landscapes of Huysluans and the charging squadrons and opposing 
battalions of Van der Meulen, that it is difficult to believe that 
both were not painted by tho same hand. 

The pictures of this master are not numerous, and unfortunately 
they havo become very dark, aud now exhibit a reddish brown 
appearance, which has considerably diminished their value. Other¬ 
wise they are masterly productions. On this account it is difficult, 
at the present day, to form an estimate of his merits as a colourist, 
though he has been praised for them by writers who had seen 
his pictures in their pristine condition. Their chiaroscuro recalls 
productions of Rembrandt, and the effect of his landscapes is im¬ 
posing, owing to their boldness aud grandeur. He lias shown that 
the perfection of the art is the correct representation of the forms of 
nature, however great may lie the differences of manner resulting 
from the individual temperaments of different master*. 

Huysmans died at Malines in 1727, having attained the venerable 
age of seventy-nine. 

As already stated, the pictures of this master arc not numerous, 
either in public galleries, or in the collections of private individuals. 
There are several of his compositions in the museum and the 
churches of Malines; and the lioynl Gallery at .Brussels possesses a 
landscape, enriched with figures. The Munich Gallery contains a 
seaport and several landscapes, and the Louvre possesses four fine 
landscapes, in addition to the pictures which lie painted in conjunc¬ 
tion with Van der Meulen. 

There is a small landscape-by this master in the writing-closet 
at Hampton Court, and another in the collection of the Duke of 
Bridgewater ; but neither of them can be considered as a favourable 
Specimen of his style and maimer. 

The pictures of Huysmans liave seldom commanded a high 
price; while they preserved their original beauty, works of that 
oharactqr were not appreciated as their merits entitled them to he, 
an4 now their value is depreciated by tho darkening of the colours, 
dktthe sale of the Chevalier Laroque, at l’aris, in 1745, two land¬ 
scapes by Huysmans, in frames elaborately carved and richly gilt, 
wqre gold for £3 ; and two. others, in the same style, produced 
only eighteen shillings. Two landscapes, enriched with figures and' 
animals, from the cabinet of M. de Mesnanl, were sold for the 
sum of £i the pair. 

justice was rendered to Huysmans, however, at the sale of M. 
4® Galonne, in 1788, when a landscape, enriched with figures and 
ahimals, realised the sum of £120. His pictures did not long 
retain the fervour of amateurs, however; for in 1823, at the side of 
N. de fit. Victor, a landscape of warm tone, with figures and 
animals, was sold for £2. At that of M. Brnn, in 1841, a rnagni- 
Beeut landscape by this master, considered one of tho best he over 
printed, was sold for £0. In the following year, one of his land¬ 
scapes was sold for £0, at the sale of if/- Etienne Leroy; aud in 1846, 
at the sale of M. Meffre, two othors were sold for £6 10s. 

The works of Huysmans have never been engraved. Nono of 
them have either signature or mark. 


THE BEGINNINGS Ob' ART. 

To find the rude beginnings of the arts of design, we must go back 
to a very early age, to tho monuments of Assyria and Egypt—so 
soon did the Jbunlau mind aspire to the representation of tho things 
which occupied it, and which excited the imagination into action. 
The faculty of imitation is evidenced remarkably in those arts, in 
which the images that fill the mind are exhibited to tbo e.yo in 
all the reality of form and colour. 1711116 society was yet in the 
pastoral stage, Laban had his sculptured gods ; and the walls of 
♦he buried palaces of Nineveh, the oldest city of thi! world, show 
that the afts of design were known and practised At, o very early 
period 43*® researches of Botta and Layarifc have made us 
acquatated f-Mi the degree of proficiency attained by the Assyrian 
artists, which all who liave seen the reproduction of a portion of 
the palace Of BesnafSterib In the Sydenham Palace, or the original 


bos-reliefe in the British Museum, must acknowledge te have -been 
remarkable for the period. 

The human-headed hulls which adorned the portals of fibs 
Ninevite palaces, the statues of their gods and departed kings, and 
the bas-reliefB whioh covered the interior .walls of ths royal 
chambers, were all coloured ; and this with pigments go bright and 
enduring, as to bo perceptible after tho lapse of more than three 
thousand years. Vie find mention aUa, in profane history, trf 
colossal statues of Ninus aud Semlramis, in gold and brass; and in 
sacred history of the golden statue, sixty cubits high, winch 
Nebuchadnezzar set up in’the plain of Dura, to compel the captive 
Jews to bow down before and worship it. The walls of Babylon 
appear also to have been ^decorated with bas-reliefs, representing 
hunting scones, which wereTexocuted aud painted on the surfaces of 
the bricks before they were burnt, aud consequently must liave 
been vitrefied—,tho earliest- approach which we cau - traee to 
enamelling. 

Tho ancient Egyptians practised the Bculptor’a art extensively, 
and in a .style similar to that of the Assyrians, which shows the 
first rude efforts of man to embody his feeling of the beautiful and 
sublime, The works of art belonging to the earliest ages arc 
analogous to the first attempts of children—imperfect in oonoeption, 
rude in execution, without any attention to perspective, and 
appealing to the eye by- bright and strougly-coutrasted oolonrs. 
The constant aspiration to represent the human form, aud the use 
of colours before the art of tracing with correctness any of the 
forms of nature has. been acquired, also remind us of our own 
juvenile attempts. The general proportions of the human form are 
roughly given; hot there is no attempt at elegance, or to portray 
individual differences of character. An evidence of their ignorance 
of the trui principles of drawing may be seen in the kneeling figure 
of the large Egyptian frpgineut in the British Museum, where, 
amongst otiier errors, the eye, but half of whioh can lie seen in 
profile, is shown in full; the same as it would appear in a frout 
view. As a general rule, it may be observed, that their animals 
are more correctly represented than their humau figures, and that, 
among the latter, their female forms are superior to those of the 
other sex. The most comprehensive view of Egyptian art is seen 
in the plates to liosellini’s great work on the monuments of Egypt 
and Nubia; but the collection of Egyptian antiquities in the 
British Museum is now quite adequate to convey a correct idea of 
its style and characteristics. 

Tho Greeks,* who received their first ideas of painting aud 
sculpture from the Egyptians, attained the greatest proficiency in 
the latter art, as a walk through the Greek court of the Sydenham 
I’alace, whore the finest emanations of the sculptor’s genius are 
reproduced in plaster, will convince every observer. But their 
first attempts w-ero as crude and imperfebt os those of their 
teachers. The figures on the early Grecian vases are characterised 
by the same stiffness and conventionality as those which appear 
in the Nineveh has-reliefs and the sculptured obelisks of Egypt. 
The first essays of the artist wore simple outlines, such as art now 
known as silhouettes; the next stop was to add the parts within 
the outline* hut still without light or shade, which Pliny says was 
first done by Cleophantus of Corinth ; and from this an advanco 
was made to monochromatic painting, such as may bo seen on the 
vases in the British Museum.- Eumarae was, according to Pliny, 
the first who gave to each sex its characteristic stylo of design, so 
as to illustrate the attributes of each by tho figure and complexion, 
giving a robust and vigorous form to the inaleif? andmakiug the 
females slighter and more delicate; ■ 

Gunon ofCleonae, whose period was anterior to that of Polygnotut 
by at least a century, improved upon the method of Eumarus by 
giving variety to the attitudes of his figures, and exhibiting the 
muscular articulations, the veins, and the -folds of the drapery. 
The most ancient paintings extant are the four on marble tablets 
discovered at Herculaneum, and now in the museum at Naples; 
the designs are defaced ip some parts, and the colours have been 
nearly destroyed by heat. The same museum contains- two other 
pictures from Herculaneum, two from Stabia, mid one from Pompeii, 
but these art of later date ; the subjects are all takes from the 
Greek mythology. The Vatican contains a stucco painting, dis¬ 
covered m the Esquilin? mount; (his is a Work ftf considerable 
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merit la composition, drawing, and colour, and is executed with 
much freedom. A well-marked gradation of improvement may be 
observed in the early vaeea, the Naples marbles, and the late 
pictures in the same collection. 

Sculpture made the same gradual progress, from the hnroml- 
headed hulls and hawk-headed kings of Assyria, and the massive 
sphinxes and gigantic sitting figures of Egypt, to the Belvedere 
Apollo, the Famese Heroules, and the Medicean Venus, those 
models uf ideal beauty which aft regarded as showing at once the 
perfection of the art and of the human form. Sonic of the earliest 
specimens of Greek sBulptnre arc now in the British Museum; these 
are bas-relie& from a monument at Xanthns, which probably 
belongs to the sixth century before Christ, not far from the period 
of the destruction of Nineveh. Here tlfe eye is seen in full, though 
the figures are in profile, and all the countenances have the same 
character; hut an advance on the Assyrian sculptures is seen in the 
folds of the draperies and the arrangement of the hair. An 
interesting example of early Athenian art, belonging to the time, uf 
Pisistratus, is a bas-relief representing a female Score mounting a 
chariot, discovered at Athens, and a cast of who h will he found in 
the Crystal Palaco. The metopes recently found at Helium, in 
Siuiiy, and now in the museum at Palermo, are in very liigdi relief! 
coated over with plaster, and coloured sons to sofleu the appearance 
of the surface. The iaccs are represented iu full, while the limbs 
are shown sideways; a very close resemblance may be traced 
between these figures and the large ones lietweeu tin; (mils on the 
outer wall of tiie palace of Hardanapalus. As*Si:liiiue was destroyed 
I the Carthaginians 40!) n.e,, these Ins-reliefs muck have been 
executed some time, probably a very considerable time, previous to 
that period. 

Much controversy has lately taken place on the question, whether 
the ancients coloured their statues, as is contended by Mr. Owen 
Tones. That the practice was general, would perhaps lie difficult to 
prove. That the Assyrians coloured their bas-reliefs is not disputed 
since traces of the pigment wore discovered by Mr. Bayard. That 
the statues of tbu Greeks wore often painted, iu imitation of nature, 
may ho gathered from passages in Pausnnias, 'Plutarch, and Plato ; 
aud that the practiceextended to tho whole of the statue is evident 
from the last-named writer, who says, that it is not by applying a 
rich or beautiful colour to any particular part, but by giving its 
local colour to each part, that the whole is iuade beautiful. That 


the practice was not genera], however, appears from Lucian, who, In 
the dialogue between Lyoinna aud Polysttatus, informs u* that: the 
Venus of Cnidus! by Praxiteles, and other celebrated statues, were 
not coloured. . , 

Mr. Wornum, after mature consideration of this interesting ques¬ 
tion, has arrived at the conclusion, that "the practice of colouring 
statins is undoubtedly as ancient as the art of Statuary itself; 
although they were jierhaps originally coloured more from a love of 
colour than from any design of Improving the resemblance of the 
representation.” * This agrees with what we have said upon tho 
love of colour which is displayed in all first attempts. We learn from 
Pliny that the statue of Jupiter, placed in the Capitol by Taiqui- 
nius Prisons, was coloured with minium. What was first done from 
a love of colour was afterwards followed with a view to effect. 
"The naked form,” saya the writer just quoted, “was most pro¬ 
bably merely varnished, the colouring being applied only to tho 
eves, eyebrows, lips, and bair, to tho draperies, and the various 
ornaments of dress ; and there can be little doubt that fine statues, 
especially of females, when carefully and tastefully coloured in this 
way, must have been extremely beautiful; the encaustic varnish 
upon Urn white marble must have had very much |bo effect of a 
pale, transparent flesh. Gold was also abundantly employed upon 
ancient statues; tbu hair of the Venus de’ Medieis was gilded, and, 
in some, glass eyes and eyelashes of copper were inserted, examples 
of which are still extant.” lit statues of brome, the eyea were 
often of silver; and in the “ Boy extracting a Tiiorn from his Foot,” 
the original of which is at Home, the sockets are vacant, in which 
condition they were found when the statue, was discovered. 

The earliest productions of the sculptor were undoubtedly the 
figures of the gods wor,-,hipped by the pngan nations of antiquity, 
and tlrn material first used was clay, the plastic nature of which 
w on id readily suggest its employment for the purpose. Clay figures, 
the work of early Italian artists, are still extant; and clay tablets 
aud seals have been found in the mounds of Kiiorsabad and 
Kouyunjik. At a inter period wood came into use, and marble 
wi'ii not used until the art had made considerable progress. Metal 
was used lor ornamental purposes and for covering statues long 
befi>ic the process of easting was known, the work being exeonted 
by means of tiie hummer. 

* Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Hainan Antiquities, art. 
Picture, page ‘M'>. 


FRESCO PAINTING IN FLORENCE, 


The oonvent of St. Onofre, at Florence, was originally designed 
a* a refuge f«r poor women. But since its foundation it was 
enriched by so many donations, that instead of lieing a simple plain 
heme for the homeless, it became both rich and influential. At 
tho end of the last century it was sold, and tiie sisterhood dissolved. 
A silk manufactory was theu established on the premises, and busy 
hands soon gave a new aspect, to the place. A few years passed aud 
then oue Touuuaso Masi, a coaohmaker, took, a lease of the building. 
He set about repairing it at once, and in cleaning tiie walla of that 
part which had once been tho refectory of tho convent, discovered the 
dim outlines of a fresco painting. Happily his curiosity was excited, 
and with the utmost caution he proceeded to remove the costing of 
duet and dirt which had settled down upon it. Tommaeo Musi 
succeeded to perfection, and tiie design of some great master shone 
forth once more in its accustomed place. The next step wa» to call 
in a well-qualified jury of artists to determine as to the worth and 
character «f the picture; aud Luigi, Sabutolli, Giuseppe, Bezruoli, 
Alessandro Saraoini, President of the Society of Artists at Sienna, 
and Professor Dupre, madea careful examination of tin: composition, 
This was in 18411, They found it very difficult to estimate the real 
value of the picture in the state it was then hi, and hesitated to 
express an opinion further than as to the very remarkable character 
of the work. Patient and diligent exertion was used to restore the 
painting^ and oue after another the connoisseurs came to the convic¬ 
tion that itmnst have Owed its origin to Perigino; to him therefore 
Was the meed of praise awarded. 

JBut the artfsts were wrtmg, and it was not the first time, perhaps, 


that critics had blundered. Other artists of oetebrity and nume¬ 
rous amateurs examined the picture; and in 1845 two young artiste, 
Zotti and Della Porta, having examined the work with particular 
care, avowed their opinion to he that the production was that of 
the great lUffuelle. 

Tho painting represents tho Lust Supper of Jesus Christ wjth Ilia 
Disciples, a subject which is universally selected as appropriate to 
the refectories of cunvents. We give a rough sketch of the figures.at 
the table, to convey an idea of the general disposition of the piece. 
Bat this is not the whole of tiie work. A species ef canopy 
surmounts the group, aud is enriched with beautiful foliage. The 
architecture is composed of slight pilasters and graoefnl arabesque 
ornaments. Between two of the pilasters, behind the figure ef the 
Saviour a landscape is seen representing the Mount of Olives and the 
Garden of Gcthsemane. An angel is seen presenting' the cup to 
JeSua, aud at a little distance are the disciples asleep. A border of 
foliage and medallions surrounds the design. 

The attitudes of the principal figures in the chief group demand 
particular attention, and the character that is thrown into each 
physiognomy hag induced ns to present sketches of some of tho 
heads, The Saviour is seated at the centre of the table; his left 
hand rests upon St. John, the beloved disciple, who is half-reclining 
on the hoard, and, appears asleep; his other hand is raised as in 
warning; the expression of the tuxs is thoughtful, mild yet com¬ 
manding; it is *2e'memcnt wheh ; to uttora the wordsOne ef 
you ibgll betray ine!”Jtn Uttering these words, his glance wataWj 
swtod-ih* table, aBit.'thdik : t&fiSr-fcptm the tgwrrf-tkd fifhsfti' 
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immediately opposite to St. Jobs. That apostle is Judas Isiariot. of the intensest malignity, baseness, sod disquietude, exhibited 
The figure of this man ia boldly relieved, and separated'from the in the features of this betrayer. The oontrmt of’ these two 
rest of the group; one of his hands rests on the table, and with the principal figures is peculiarly striking; and the free* brbtfghtthus 
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teristio of the man. St. Peter site Ao the right of the Saviour; St. 
Andrew, St. James the Greater, and St. Bartholomew, have their 
glances fixed upon Judas. St. Peter holds a knife in his hand, 
and the strongest indignation is written on his countenance; the 
expression of St. Andrew is severe, of St. James melancholy,. St. 
Bartholomew resentful yet full of pity. The rest of the apostles are, 
for the most part, orim and indifferent; two, however, should bo 
carefully regarded. The first, St. James the Less, site at the extreme 



ST. I'ETEU.. 


loft of the table; his profile is gracefully turned towards tlio 
spectator, and is remarkably beautiful in its desigu: the other, 
St. Thomas, is not less fine; lie is represented pouriug wine into a 
cup or glass. 

A vast number of connoisseurs were admitted to view the fresco, 
and, for the most part, they agreed witli Zolti and Della Porta, as 
to the picture being the production of llaffaellc himself. Some of 



ST. THOMAS. 


the reasons which led thorn to this conclusion may not be unin¬ 
teresting. 

On the oollar of the tunic of St. Thomas are the following letters 
in gold:—n A, t and l united, u, a and s, o a little effaced, in 
» v. , This is translated: “ Raphael Urbinas, Anno Domini 1506.” 

Raffaelle was, it is well known, in the habit of thus signing 
many of ids pictures. If is thus written on the robe of the Virgin, 


engraved by Perpetti; upon the border of the gown of the Madonna, 
in the picture painted for Lorenzo Nasi; gpon the robes of " The 
Holy Family,’’ in the’ Palace Binucci; and also upon various 
frescoes. In the last year of his life, Uaffaelle signed his name ha fall. 

The figure of St. James tho Less is said to he a* portrait of 
Kaffaelle, and tho same as that in the celebrated picture called 
“ The Contest at tho Holy Saoratoeut.” 

In 1505 Raffaelle was at Florence. At that time he painted 



ST. BARTHOLOMEW OR ST. JAMES. 

portraits of Angelo aud Madeleine Doni. A member of this family, 
early in that year, became superior of the Convent of St. Onofre. 
This circumstance explains how tho young painter obtained the 
xunmission to paint “The Last Supper” on the convent wails. 

Among the heads of the saints represented on tho medals which 
adorn tho foliage is to lie noticed a portrait of St. Bernard, for 
whom ltivffaeile professed particular devotion. 



The names of the disciples, placed by the printer under tho 
figures of the apostles, are written in the dialect of UiLirnv where 
’ Raffaelle was born. - 

The foliage and other ornaments which surround the picture 
resemble th<Se*to be met with in other works of the same matteij 
and the delicate paihtiag of Olivet and Gethseihane, together wire 
the figures which are - introduced; remind the spectator of those 
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beautiful compositions of Haffaelle Which adorn the walla of the 
Ytitioan. • 

A punter, M. Giulia Tiatti, Had the seiilptor Emilio Santarelli, 
possessed for a long time designs which wore alway* attributed to 
Uaffaelie, abd which repreeented several of the figure*—St. Peter 
with a knife in hi* hand, St. James the Lew, and St. Andrew— 
the same in every particular as they appear in the fresoo. 

Upon these proofs, it has been generally concluded tliat "The 
Last Supper” of St. Onofre is the undoubted work of Haffaelle. 
But, os we have presented' our readers with the evidence in favour 
of its authenticity, it is hut feir to represent the other side of the 
question. 

An Italiqp writer? named Oargaui, believed that he had dis¬ 
covered the author of the paiutiug to be none other than Neri di 
Biei, on account of a manuscript, bearing dale 1451, declaring 
that a picture of “ The Last Supper” was painted on the walls of 
the refectory of St. Onofre by that artist. On 1 further examination, 
however, it appears that there were two refectories, the old and 
the new, and that the one in which, the fresco was discovered is 
certainly more modem than the other. Beside* this, there is evi¬ 
dence of the ottysr painting having been destroyed. But, if no other 
evidence existed hut the painting itself, the grouping of the design, 
the style of the whole, the delicacy of finish, would be enough to 
prove that it was not painted at the period of Neri di Bici - tliero 
being a vast difference between pictures of 1461 aud 1505. Iu the 
interval between tliose two epochs, painting made immense pro¬ 
gress, and a complete revolution in art took place; and a more 
positive contrast can scarcely be imagined than exists between tlie 
productions of those two ages. 

, A celebrated German artist, having seen aud greatly admired the 
picture, wrote to MM. Bella Porta and Zotti, assuring them that 
he had no doubt of the authenticity of the painting; that the con¬ 
struction of the piece, the expression of the various faces, all 
pointed out Kaffaelle as their author. The objection urged on the 
ground of its not being mentioned in any of tlie catalogues of 
Kaffaelle's works was easily met by the feet, that many well- 
attested works of that master were omitted in these lists; tliat at 
the period when Baffaelle must have executed this work, he was a 
young aud comparatively unknown mao; and that the silenoe of 
his biographers on this particular work was not to he taken into 
account. 

A great deal of controversy was originated liy the discovery of 
the picture; but at length the critics came to an almost unanimous 
conclusion that the painting was the work of the groat Baffaelle. 
However plain and simple the sketches may be, this fact is, we 
think, enough to warrant us in presenting our readers with the 
designs. 

flic picture was with great difficulty removed from the convent 
wall. It was nold to the Tuscan government for £111,000, 


FINE ART EXHIBITION AT GENEVA. 

Tits biennial exhibition of works of art at Geneva was established, 
some years ago, by a society of artists and amateurs, whose efforts 
to promote the study of the fine arts, and to encourage and reward 
those (levied to them, have caused the subject to be taken into the 
serious consideration of the government. Placed, as it is, amid the 
romantic scenery which has given birth to. one of the most cele¬ 
brated schools of landscape-painting, represented by such able 
urtists as MM. Biday and CaJame, Geneva, so famous for the 
intelligence and commercial activity of its citizens, promises to 
become one of the oeutres of art. ft the sublime scenery of their 
fatherland, and no less in tbs heroic achievements of their fore¬ 
fathers, the. artists of Switzerland have a fertile and, indeed, 
inexhaustible field for the exercise of their talents. ‘Among the 
utest promising artist* of thg Genevese school, we nwy enumerate 
Mi CUoyre, the painter of that poetical composition, "The Night of 
Life,? wljuoh has been so much.admired in the Luxembourg 
Imgwdon, the interpreter of StyfM hfetoty; and 
Leopold Eoberk tree of the meditative school of landeeape-paintert, 
fchfch hod if* beat exponent in Buysdael. Mat what h u been 
wanting to Swiss art has bass appneektien and eaocumgsmmit, fer 


want of which the beautiful and, the picturesque have to be panned 
amid difficulties, and feme alone lias rewarded the success tint has 
been attained by self-denial. The times are past wheh such muni¬ 
ficence was displayed as that of tbe senate of Basil, which offered 
Holbein an annual pension of 1,300 florins to induoe him to fix hi* 
residence in his native town. Yet, with all these discouraging 
circumstances, we fed assured that, one day or another, the land¬ 
scape school of Geneva will acquire renown; and, with this feeling, 
it was not without disappointment and regret tliat we walked 
through the saloon of the exhibition without observing a‘single 
picture by Calame—an artist too enthusiastic, and too truly Swiss 
in his nature, not to have oontrilmted, with all the force of his 
gedius, to the honour of his country. 

M. Biday, however, has ,tho honour of giving to the exhibition 
the Mat of his great talent and high reputation as a landscape- 
painter, by sending two pictures of tbe highest merit. " The Aar 
at Ilandeck ” is a beautiful view, full of grandeur, and drawn with 
truthfulness and vigour. The foaming torrent hounds from rock 
to rock, uud rushes angrily through the sombre valley ; the dark 
branches of the tall piues are shaken and distorted by the wind; 
aud the clouds, block and heavy, cast their shadows on the sides of 
the mountain. It is a grand picture, showing nature in a wild and 
stormy mood, and bears internal evidence of having been sketched 
on the spot, when dark clouds have rolled over the mountain, and 
the stream has hecn swelled by rain into a torrent. The other 
picture, “ Lake Leman,is of a character ontirely different. Iu 
*hi* the calmness and serenity of nature are depicted, and the 
artist has shown great ability iu producing two pictures of such 
diverse character, aud nt the same time of so much truthfulness 
aud beauty. It is a rich composition, drawn with equal freedom 
and vigour, and evincing a profound study of nature, and know¬ 
ledge of her varied forms. The brushwood and wiki plants growing 
on the borders of tbe lake are drawn with wonderful fidelity to 
nature. The colouring is clear, but somewhat deficient in warmth; 
otherwise it is a masterly composition. 

• Near these two pictures we perceive several landscapes by 
M. Bailsman, a young artist of Alsace, who lias acquired iu Italy, 
where ho resided sometime, a manner of composition and execution 
full of buhl ness and vigour. " A Souvenir of l’rovenoe,” the best 
of the three pictures which he exhibits, is marked by those qualities 
in a high degree, and the clearness and harmony of the colouring 
deserve the plaisc which is freely bestowed. The composition is 
simple: a heath, a rocky bank, and sornq fine trees, form the land¬ 
scape, which is animated by some figures oviucing a taste for the 
Rntique, aud drawn with the freedom and vigour which are charac¬ 
teristic of the whole design. The ether two productions of this 
artist are of inferior merit, and have a reddishness of tone which 
gives them an unpleasant effect. 

M. Humbert contributes to the exhibition a series of landscapes, 
with figures of animals, which do credit to himself and to the 
school to.wbich he belongs. Lightness and beauty, truthfulness to 
nature, and splendour of colouring, ate their characteristics. His 
skies are bright aud clear, recalling those of Claude; his distances 
correct; and his animals richly ooloured, and grouped in a pic¬ 
turesque aud effective manner, His best picture represents ‘‘A 
Mountain Pasturage,” with a goat and several cows; it is ef large 
dimensions, and characterised by all the qualities we have ascribed 
to him. The light clouds which sweep slowly across the sky, the 
cool misty air of early morning, and the gb'stening dew upon the 
herbage, are finely represented. The pioture derives a grand effect 
fTom the transparency of the shadows; and nothing can be better 
than the grouping and odours of the cattle, by which the effect of 
contrast is obtained, without injury to the harmony of the eon.- 
position. 11 A Landscape,” with animals, is somewhat similar in 
design, and resemblos it in the transparency of the veil of mist and 
the truthfulness to nature of tbe animals. 

M. Xhuilier, a distinguished landscape-pointer, contributes ft 
grand view of the “ Lake of Aunby.” This picture has a pleating 
effcotat first sight, but on a more attentive view, the spectator is 
struck by a pfouliarity in the treatment of the sky. It is possible 
that the soene represented, may, in Certain conditions of tbs 
atmosphere, present * similar aspect, but Mb representation relucts 
a want of tosteen the pert ofths artist. Tho eflboi produced i* 
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for from good j and the figures and animals, moreover, are executed 
with reprehensible negligence. 

Jf, Albert Lngardo#, a young Genevese artist, in his “Carman 
of Ven-ier," has made his dihui as a painter of animals, in which 
class hg is fairly entitled to a place iu the first rank, by the vigour 
and truthfulness of hie delineations. The subject is a simple one : 
one of the hardy and adventurous carmen of Verrier, near Geneva, 
is leading down a very steep path two oxen attached to a loaded 
stone-car, used to eonvey stone from the quarry. The chained 
wheel, ’ the attitudes of the oxeu and of the man, who looks 
anxiously down the steep path before him, show the difficulties and 
dangers of the descent. In the background, a man is seen r^, work 
with a piok-axc,' and masses of rock rise on both sides, Tho same 
artist exhibits several other pictures of animals, all displaying the 
same truthfulness and vigour. 

The exhibition is particularly rich in landscapes, and few of 
them arc without merit; but wo are oompellod to confine our 
notice to the best, and we must pass ou to the painters of history 
and genre. We ought not, however, to pass over “ A Torrent in 
the Upper Alps," by M. Uastan, an agreeable picture, painted 
with great cure. 

* Tho historical pictures are comparatively few in number, and 
none of them display a ldgh order of talent, M. Ulraan exhibit! a 
seem: from “The Martyrs” of Chateaubriand — “ Yelleda and 
Kudora,” a picture harmonious iu design and colouring, but with 
many defects. In the figure of Volleda there is a want of taste in 
the proportions, and the posture of Kudora hns too much rirmfifl 
chalancc; neither docs the countenance sufficiently reflect the 
feelings that should be inspired by affection for Veiled!, 

In passing throngh the saloon, the attention of the spectator cannot 
fail to bo arrested by a charming little composition of M. Gleyre; it is 
called “ A Bacchantebut the artist has used mythological forms 
to convey a moral. His conceptions are always happy, and in the 
present instance be is particularly so. Tho picture represents a 
beautiful female riding on a goat, which is led by a faun bearing a 
torch, while Cupid flics from her, covering his face with his bands. 
Tlie meaning which is intended to be thu* allegorically conveyed is, 
that when the fair sex suffer themselves to be carried away by bad 
passions, they repel love, and the better feelings of otir nature lose 
their empire over their hearts. The Idea is well carried out, and, 
both in composition and execution, the picture merits the admira¬ 
tion it elicits. Another production of tills artist, “Ruth the 
Moabite,” though not without merit, is scarcely equal to the little 
circular composition we have described. 

M. Favas exhibits a portrait of General Dufirnr, which is a 
striking likeness of that offioer, but not remarkable as a work of 
art. Its defects in this respect, howeTer, are amply compensated 
in the portrait of an old man, by the same artist—a vigorous end 
striking picture, deserving the highest encomiums. Before passing 
from portrait to genre painting, jurtioe and gallantry alike require 
us to notice a beautiful portrait of a lady, executed in pastel, by 
Madame Archiuard; and another by Mademoiselle Durand, a very 
tasteful mid praiseworthy production, 


M. Hfibert is known here as the painter of several pictures, 
which may be described as holding an intermediate place between 
history and genre. He has in the exhibition “ The Family of a 
Coudottiero," one of those hardy soldiers of fortuno who figure SO’ 
conspicuously in the history of Italy during the middle ages; tho 
composition of tho picture is good, but in the article of colour It it 
very deficient. In the same category with M. Hubert we may 
place M. Gaudon, who exhibits a charming military scene; and 
M. Zuber Buhler, who has sent a picture oalled “First Education,* 
which marks him as an artist of considerable promise. 

“Tbe Separation,” by M, Kunkicr, is a sweet and pleasing 
picture, representing a butcher offering to purchase of a peasant 
tlic pet sheep of his little daughter, wbu implores her father not to 
deprive her of her favourite. The innocent face of the child, full 
of solicitude and apprehension, is exquisite; and ail that the 
picture requires to render it perfect is a little more vividness in the 
lights. 

Among other pictures of this class, wo must not forget “ Tho 
Love ef Study,” one of several beautiful compositions by M. 
regrt; " The-Indigent Family," by M. Groselaude, a picture full of 
icnUment a&d interest; and “The Prisoner’s Wife,” a beautiful 
conception ef X, Van Mnydcn, painted with extreme care. Nor 
must we pass ever in silence the beautiful specimens of painting iu 
enamel, whioh the watch and jewellery trade of Genova has fostered 
and euoouraged, and for which that oily has become as famous ns 
Lyons is for its fruit and flower painters. M. Baud exhibits a 
copy of 11 The Syrens” of M, Menu, of tbe highest finish; and his 
miniature portraits are remarkable for the truth and vigour dis¬ 
played in their microscopic proportions. The beautiful landscaiie 
designs of MM. Delapleine, Foutauesi, and Frflvost, attract attention 
by their fidelity to nature aud dolicaoy of finish. Tho flue groups 
of fruit and flowers, done in water-colours by M. Lays, a Iyonneae 
artist, are also deserving of uotloe. 

Sculpture forms a comparatively small portion of the exhibition, 
and there are only a few contributions whioh call for special notice. 
If. DorcitSre exhibits three groups in marble : “ Hagar and 
Iahmael," ‘'Maternity," and “Confidence,” in all of which the 
sentimeut is good, and evinces considerable knowledge of human 
nature, and ability in representing the softer feelings of the heart, 
“A Bacchante," by M, Fitting, is conceived with taste; but 
designs of this kind do not appeal to the heart, like the productions 
of M. Dorcito, though the eye is gratifiod by their ideal beauty 
Among a series of Swiss subjects in terra cotta, we observed “A 
Chamois Hunter," full of eharaeter, and executed in a very good 
style. 

The Genevese exhibition has this year created considerable 
interest, both in and out of Switzerland; and its effect in pro¬ 
moting and cnoouraglng the study of the Sue arts cannot fitil to be 
proportionately frit. Swiss artists need not leave their own 
country in search of tbe picturesque; on tho shores of their own 
lakes, in the valleys whioh resound with the roar of the torrent, 
and in the passes of their mountains, they will always find both 
subjects and inspiration, 


A P0RT11AIT, BY LEONABBG BA VINCI. 


Tars magnificent portrait hangs in the gallery appropriated to the 
works of the Italian masters in that unrivalled collection, the 
Louvre at Paris. Its beau*,, as a work of art is not seen at the 
first glance; it is a pioMxo which requires to bo surveyed with 
attention. It is not by the grandeur of the outlines, mm- by the 
beauty of the colouring, nor by tbe elegance of the costume, that 
this head fixes tbe attention of tho spectator. It is by the 
expression of deep thought which is read in those delicate features, 
aud which Leonardo da Vinci, the greatest of the predecessors of 
ilaflaelie, was the first to excel in representing. 

It is uncertain whether this portrait is that of Charles VHI. or 
of his successor, Louis XII. The artist did not take up his 
residence in Frauoe, at the invitation of Franoie I., until 1515, 
and only survived the qhange of almde five years, daring which he 
suffered almost continually from ill health,., Both the n^pnarcks, 


whom it has been supposed this portrait may represent, visited 
Italy, but in Die character of hostile invaders. Charles VIII. was 
at Florence, where Leonardo da Vinci then resided, in HS4, and 
at which period tho artist may have painted his portrait. Charles 
died in 1498, and though his successor invaded Italy, in order to 
carry out his ambitious designs on the kingdom of Naples, it doeH 
net appear that he ever resided at Florence. Moreover, he was 
held in execration by the Italians, on account of the calamities 
which he brought upon their country, tiro horrors of the storming 
of Brescia, the cruel execution of Count Avpgadro mid Us two aims 
for their patriotic resistance to tho invader, and other atrocities. . 
For all these rigaoas, if is much more probable that the portraif is . 
that of Charles win. than of his cruel and ambitious successor,, « 
Leonardo 4a. Vinci may he regarded as the first painter w|m 
attempted to reconcile minute aim elaborate finish with grandeur 
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THE WORKS OF BMINENT MASTERS. 


of idea and dignity of form. In the expression of diameter, and 
the just delineation of the affections and emotions, he surpassed 
every painter who had preceded him; and it detracts nothing 
from his merit to acknowledge, that he was excelled in this 
sublime department of art hy llaffuelle, who rose into celebrity 
as Leonardo disappeared from the stage which be had trod so 
worthily. 

The story of this great artist having died in the arms of Francis I. 
is new 'discredited. He died at the Chateau of Cloux, near 
Amboise, on the 2nd of May, 1510; and, according to the journal 
of Francis, preserved in the Royal Library at Paris, the court was 


effectually to court the various graces he punned. His line was 
free from meagreness, and his forma presented volume; but he 
appears not to have ever been much acquainted, or to have sedulously 
sought much acquaintance, with the antique.’ Character was his 
favourite study; and character he has often raised from an 
individual to a species, and ns often depressed to caricature: The 
strength of hia execution lay in the delineation of male heads; 
thpse of his females owe nearly all their charms to chiarotquro, of 
.which he is the supposed inventor; they are seldom more dis¬ 
criminated than’ the children they fondle; they are sisters of one 
family.” Some of the best works of this master were executed 



rowrKAJ* nr ueosakdo da visoi ; supposed to be o» ouaui.es vtu. on tjyuis xn. 


at that day at St. (Jcrmaiu-en-Laye. His intimate friend and 
former pupil, Francesco Mela, to whom he bequeathed his drawings 
and manuscripts,' wrote a letter to Leonardo’s relations immediately 
after his death, in which be makes ho ftfehtfen of the circumstance, 
si he would assuredly have done, if it had occurred; and Lomosio 
distinctly shy*, tlmt it was froth Melzi the king first learnt that 
tfc»'*<|Sito#aa dead. ‘ 

; sums' Up the character of l.eon«#ft 1* « paint** . 
mT he’'jB^.?i:-rShflty of Leonardo da Yihei is fceeoine ^rottvhiai 5 but 
Stbougb ^oMhifaed of every element, he rather gave glimpses than a 
standard of fernthough full of energy,' he had OrtpoWers 


d uring Ids second resbjpnoe in Florence, whieb was prohshly the 
period *when he painted the portrait we have engtawed. ffl* 
execration is claborateand careful; and be left many of his work* 
in what he considered an unfinished state, though others jsould see 
no defect in them. In subjects which he undertook to eomplete, 
be not only imitated the brightness of the eyes, the root* of the 
hair, the pores at the skin, and even the beating of the arteries, 
but^ertrapSd eaeh separate garment And every accessory wijh the 
same mlnntinSss. At the same time be fed the, way to a mote 
enlarged; and dignified style, and smoothed the path, so to »poak», 
forthe appeattooe of Raffaeiie. , . 






lW u liw acquired a certain name in France, through the 
lotoriety of having pawed hi* life inatavem and died in a ho* pl taL 
Men of hie stamp, the Bohemian, of ar^ kpe ^ the frown. « 

drJt»MEBB?STS;S?S 

i irrr^?2S£'^». 

i»en some who, more than ethere, perhaps becauee m«t largely 


like the laiiaroni of Naples, he yet retained rnurnpu..™, 
hie life, tfie lore of nature and the wntb»«4 ^art. , 

Simon Mathurin bantam woe horn In 1T45, f» *»««*• °* 
Montargie, or more probably at Fontainebleau. Hie feth« *a* a 

S 3 ** >—* me? 

brooches of art. Animated by an “Jv? 

phenomena of the universe, bontorf pawed the great« parted ®» 
ruth in •wandering about the ^ of Poi^neWeau, 
path or another a. fancy dictated, and sfeepu* « £ jjjjg 
' ^herbage, to contempUte the glpm^^eeto^of 

l^tfStaasaswas 

m - as 

P^hl^rt^if Paris, bantam waa a dreamer, a man a fflicted 

“l^ith that restkwnew of epirtt, that 

whirflwe And revealed in the life and m 
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Bantam,” ..say* Alexander Lftmji,., ‘ r yft fi# 

hSppyln {dspoverty ; hta ainywos, his palette, 1ft brushes, and * 
ftnppft. bird comprised #11 hi* moveables. The pet bird wag the 
eftra ofhJe missmbfo habitation,” M. Lenoir attributes to Lantara 
auuxtnreofgood.and aril qualities, wed ftps apologises for the latte*: 

had' vioee,~hut■ It is to his want of education, rather than to an 
inherently evil nature, that we must attribute them; with goodness 
Of heart he combined a simplicity of soul which induces us ft panjgg 
a|ii ,<fteh his indolence and his epicurism.” 

An artist so organised ought to bo a good landscape painter, 
■fW Mtiats who are without oare, whether for glory,, for fortune, 
prior hdnoun, are more likely than ethers to he Influenced by that 
ardent lore of nature whioh is the true inspiration of their profession. 
The scenery of the woods, the hilts, and the heaths, is to ftefo ft 
the place of family and possessions. They life in the rays of ft# sun, 
and comprehend the glory and the poesy of its rising and its setting. 
For them the . radiance of the sunbeams is gold, and the moon- 
tinted edgosof the white clouds are silver. They lose fte splendour 
of the stars, the mysteries of twilight, and the sile«oe of night; 

' they are enraptured with the beauty of the skies. • Thus it was 
with poor Lantara. Thus he often stood at night, immovable, op • 
the Pont Neuf, contemplating in a holy eostasy fte inn sinking 
behind the other bridges, end reddening with its slanting beams the 
waters of fte Seine. Afterwards, in a coffee-house, or in his 
miserable lodging, he painted from memory fte effects which l>#d 
excited his admiration, portraying on blue paper, with the lightest 
touches of a white crayon, sometimes the tranquil and mysterious ■% 
effects of moonlight, sometimes those of the sun, the tints, the con¬ 
trast, and the accidents with which he had made himself familiar 
in hie rumblings. 

Thenameof Laotara is not to-be found in tht dictionaries of Bryan 
and Klkington, nor in any of the French works on art, with one ‘ 
single exception. But in the month of October, 1808, a one-act 
drama was produced at the Theatre du Vaudeville, having for its 
title “Bantam, or the Painter of the Tavern.” As the character 
of the artist is very ably treated, on analysis of the piece will not 
be opt ofplsce here, and may interest our readers. 

. like some of the sages of Greece, bantam carries all Ins wealth 

r ut him. Be is first introduced at a suburban tavern, to which 
attached ope of those numerous tea-gardens still’ as much 
frequented by the working classes of Paris as in the days of Louis 
Xff . . The scene changes ton rtUaurant kept by tbe porter of the 
Jarflia dee Plantes, where the painter has an appointment with a 
picture-dealer named Jacob. The simple artist has always thought 
that, to effect a marriage it Is sufficient for tiie parties to love each., 
after, and hopes for the union of his daughter Therese with Victor, 
fte son of Jfcobt But the rich picture-dealer is indignant at the 
idea of soft a yrftalUamce, and thinks it beneath his dignity even to - 
dinewift pa* so wretchedly poor a* Lanjara; so he goes off, to 
'd&nwift some otfier picture-dealers, leaving the angry and humi- 
4 limed artist alone, To dissipate his vexation mid disappointment, he 
jdt* down to dinner, and commence* by drinking to tbe health of all 
jftftk&d. Baring thus noised his spirits, he gives them vent in a 
BmebanaUan song, ft the midst of which a model named Belletote 
astern. Lantara makes him sit down,.and dine with him; and 
hen fte anthers have well marked the difference whioh separates 
fte gluttonous, model from the artist, who maintains even in the 
imp scene sparks of politeness and good tsate. On fte second 
eopree. being called for, the rettagrateur brings in fte bill, and 
refuses to serve fte west fowl that should form it until his demand 
bet, bssp liquidated, for he baa formed a shrewd guess that 
ftfttarais fttirriy without resource*. */ 
fhe. artist, upon this, nails for paper, and makes a crayon draw¬ 
ing qf ftj bead of Belletfite, .In the character offfileaua; during th* 
ti<m of wbift he sings a song on the variety and opposite 
J —'■* "be 'heads, whioh hft :«nymiha#atdiffeeeBt 'times pro- , 
mds the drawing to Jacob. and flsftft* price at 
. The pletjfce'detier ofiW* ' 4 ' “** “ ' 


iftftPtdeifttft wiPft bnt'hft, frftwfe4ftip.. l ftn 

drawing*) mash, that fteyldd ag*Is#*toh;ofterSpBl 1 
rftes to .fifty croton*. * But Lantara daftme-.ftmt Jaftft.tdmai.ftsil' 
"pftb ft ,(ff. the price he himself fixed upon YffwffaWted 'Vjsiftft 
noble toidt flf oharaoter, fte picture-dealerooasents Wfte marriage, 
aad Lanbpi assigns to his daughter ft* sum of twenty thousand 
faHftfo ftnlpm of K beautiful moonlight picture- ' <» \ 

?hg ftaftgpr of Lantara seems to be correctly drawn far thi* 
Taudetflft. SimpBcity, frankness, and disinterestedness, form bis 
mufti portrait. Respecting the artist's love of wine, fte- picture 
drawn by its authors is not in accordance with the brief notioeof 
M. 4lafthdp‘ Lemur, who says, 4 ‘ Lantara has been reproached with 
drunkenness; the charge i* false; hi loved a cup of bayaroiie (y 
infoaion of fta and capillairt) onohocolato hotter than a bottle of - 
wine. HI* pictures were obtained at a low price by practising on 
bis aimplieity and good nature. He would paint a landscape for an 
almond-cake, a tart, or any other kind of pastry. Dalbot, the 
keeper of a cafS pear fte .Louvre, obtained a number of the finest 
drawings of Lantara by supplying him with lavarouc and coffee." 

But What was the character of the pictures and drawings which, 
•fte artist exchanged so freely for torts and coffee ? It might be 
expected that they were tavern-scene*—card-players aad brawlers 
—sketches made in-the low haunts of vice and dissipation. But 
no: fte most beautiful aspects of nature—luminous horizons, moon¬ 
lit waters, skies empurpled by fte sun—these were what Lantara 
painted in preference. The obscure frequenter of Dalbot’a mfi Unit 
, nature for bis model, and had all the poetry of nature in bis soul. 
Lantara is theOlaude of a more temperate dime. It is not up the 
banks of the Seine that we meet with grand ruins, colonnades of 
oircnlar temples dedicated to Venus, wad marble tombs tinged with 
roseate hues by the declining orb of day; but, in default of these 
august souvenirs, which fill up the landscapes of Claude, and impress 
them with, a character of solemn poetry, our .poor Bohemian of- the 
Rue du Chantro drew from hiy, poetic temperament and his observant 
love of nature those purple sunsets, those silver-edged clouds, whioh 
seem to float across his moonlights, and those magical effects of 
light, in the representation of which he is inferior only to the great 
landscape painter whom we have named. “,It would be difficult," 
says a most competent judge, 44 to carry skill is aerial perspective 
further than Lantara has dime. All his pictures and drawings arc 
characterised by the same pure and refined taste f and if, upon a 
close examination, disproportion may be observed in some of bis 
compositions, it is a fault which takes nothing from hi* merits as a 
colourist. The careful study of his works will singularly facilitate 
the imitation of the grand and beautiful effects of nature.-” * 

It was from tbe ingenuousness of his .nature that Lantara drew 
ft* sentiment of harmony. Of candour and simplicity hf possessed 
. *• muck as it is possible to imagine. If. Lenoir nlaft^ftskLsn* 
tors, haring borrowed fonr-and-twenty shillings, was «ft ashamed 
' to offer four shillings os account. In hi* dealings wift.*m*tea» 
be was as simple and as scrupulously honest as in settling sift his 
Sfeditors. An amateur had ordered of fte artist a la#4*ca{*vin 
which there should be a church and figures. LsntSto foMfted fte 
picture, but introduced no figures, shift he wag not skilful in 
drawing/ Gn his taking homeftapfotwp. ft« sasaftwttoftpm* 
with its truthfulness, with ft* briRiftcy of ft* eofourfetoft wift 
ft* lightness of ft* torn*; but when fte fo«t fowXpert# 

Wtiou had tofaftfad, h« paroebed ftft ftMfftift jgfiftlftiifd 

tlmde#ii*d figures. *•' - ••;;WvnjvV»lV^>-. 

i f Mmdmv Luiteg w Bald * * vAa hire in 

11 foilWifi T WinW'lTI -‘ri !r* 1 

• . fijlNi 

S# toffSS," 

mto0* “WM-'mmm*' 

they tome out.” % • ■- 

•**“ iSwkwiwdnjw of the ggilft ’.fai 

41 b»*ft‘'nf' , fftft /' “ *" " ‘ 



Praised 3 *'% tax fa CMfefl, a distihgujsbecf vainer, and 4«ti>or 
ijf I h fyrip iitt^ iri '.'ifyfafo'fo St. 'ffetbr^’eaya faa* ’weii'Joseph 
fafcjfe* did n*» dfodain to paint the Spumt in the laodeoapea of 
fatatira. ' t% this catalogue, '.*ttetrwfei draw# up inl«28, K. 
Beta du Qantel cmsipftlh*hittsi$bf thO writers who have given 
Lantern the reputation of a drunkard. He asserts that the artist, 
though not exempt from caprices and eccentricities, practised an 
dtBtertty in hts manner of tiring Tory rare at the period in‘ which 
he lived; thai jus tastes were simple as those of a' child; and 
that, owing to hie delicate constitution and dreamy temperament, 
cakes and Coffee were his principal nourishment Unfortunately, 
If. Bonn du Oantaladduces no evidenoe in support of his assertions; 
aud it is not improbable that the'authors of the vaudeville founded 
on the life of Lantara had been personally acquainted with ‘ the 
artist. 

’The materials for a biography of Lantara ate very few. . Nearly 
every writer who has deigned to mention him has treated him as a 
elation of the fancy, a representative personage, a type. In Paris 
his home is in every month; it* ia known to ail the amateurs, and 
to aU tbe printitellers and picture-dealers. Contemporary with 
Diderot, Who has so mercilessly criticised tlie productions of 
Boucher, Fragonard, Taravel, Salle; and others, he would have 
been a good subject for his bitter sarcasm and his unsparing 
^ridicule; but Lantara never sent any of his works to the exhibition. 
’®C was tittle known to men of the literary profession, 4nd nearly 
ignorant of literature. The book of nature, spread out iu the 1 
woods and. fields around Paris, was the only page he studied. 
Otherwise, whet a rich treat it would have been to-Dlderot-to have 
encountered Lantara some fine day on the Qnai Conti, or to have 
entered by ekahoe some mean and obeeure co/d, and surprised the 
artist in the composition of a moonlit landscape! How the poor 
artist would hare hired in those charming pages, which may be 
regarded as the “ Bunciad ” of the Frehoh artists of that day, we 
know ftotj bit we can imagine the ridicule, the sarcasm, the irony, 
that would have been poured forth upon Win. A great painter of 
the tavern*! Another Joseph Vernot found In a garret I • A second 
Claude Lorraine discovered in a smoking-room, {fluting in its 
reeky atmosphere (having finished his last glass) *11 the picturesque 
effects which attend the rising and setting of the SUn, the luminous 
vapours ofi (he horizon, the dew on the grass, the reflection Of the 
moonbeams on tile Still waters t * 

"The mystery which enveloped the life of Lantara, the strangeness 
of his habits ami manners, and the contradictory accounts that 
have beta given of hie character, have often beta themes for dia- 
tmssion and Wonder among amateurs. Looking at Ids landscapes, 
'their composition and their harmony bf tobf) tile spectator would 
eondude that he most have been a man of regular and sober life. 
ThlCt the painter of .pictures exhibiting tuck fidelity to nature, emit 
" -flradinesfcof bototrr, strife delicacy of touch, and etinefag, Above all, 
and poetic tastawsbottld have been an incorrigible 
'■^nkae^.Vmwtieat:, fantastic, Ism indolent, seems more than 
. ifLk| f.;.VIH»iiefis on 'the incredible. Hen occupying the high 
pj^fte W'itiiia World of art are said to have essayed to withdraw 
femit armfrnm ataodeof life apparently so antagonistic to his nature, 
. ^T 'fcw^efog so closely on’ vagabondage, that he might be placed 
{n^satditions favourable to the; development of his talents, and 
WSfUi^Ahe repntatienofWhkh they rendered him worthy; bnt%ls 
ta^tio hhhlk were too deeply rooted to be easily eradicated. 

'a^felWM with Kobtiologieal pur- 
nlts aad studlm, did l^dW^fe'tte Artists of his- tisre, gate 
Teiiilh.titii end, and plaeed him in 
. - rixeu*^JI^fimMNfllsn of his labours, 

- pictil®.'sr^lrjr characteristic of 


Lgnmr«p bHiH.#d|ed,.better ltd, and 

effort to acdnStcm himself to h diode of lifoHmt' l, %w'fiw;'^HE[ > :. < :' < 
but Ids inv»tt^ ;i ^td : ''pf; wanderftg idly about awfdfehaj ^P ’yf; 
lbw'tayerbe ’'were fatal*® fab’ gpod' Intentions of his 
carouse* at the wretched fait ta'tfet'lfae du Chentre; iht f 

fa the Weeds,; the '$$#», * glpSy-Uke existence, 'faiil'fn 1 i ’I 

Lantara the. ohsrfflf' of life. He^sofa. returned, ihertfors,fe:fe*i i ." 
garret and timfaWn. | ^ -i; 

It Is creditable to Lantara thht, paintingIn 'tie tnost proigo& 
period of the history of prance, and exphrifd by ffbi pretty to ■ 
temptation, he has not prefaced and polluted the purity of art after 
the manner of Boucher and Fragonard, those awh-prireWafwbSt 
Carlyle expressively calls “ Duharrydom." The French school bit. 
declined after the death of Le. Srnn, and prodnoed only plotiifesi' 
more fitted for the adornment of Heathen temples tbiih fe tiib , 
pnblio galleries of a Christian people. Lantara was no imitator bf 
the meretricious style which found favour in the eyes bf Lonla 3fF, 
and the Pompadours and Mointenons. 1 He left the vieea, Ih^fotBes, 
and the profanities of the capital behind him; to study nature bit 
' the banks of the Seine, or in the sun-tit glades of the forest id 
Fontatuebleatt. In tiie thidst of misery M Hob ki jMkrved fa 
hfa heart the We of tile beautiful, and tesptat for m fibre and 
holy; A oiraunstanoe which probably Won for him fa* tateefa.ef 
his patron Gaytan, Who Was as much the friend of virtue «a he was . 
an admirer of fay arts. V " 

We gather from fame who have slightly noticed him, fast Lan- 

■ tara Wus of a delicate oenstitution j and It istooptabaWe that he 
Injured it by his unfortunate attacbmluti fa thebe*#*; After suf¬ 
fering for a long time in his wretched giriWt. M Whs constrained to 
apply for admission into the hospital of La OtetiiMh (fa tM Sfind of 

- December, 1778 . He entered at noon, andUfif ffobri SfiefWardsbe 1 
was dead. The unfortunate artist wa* 81$ fa thfe tilrljjr-foartil 
year of his age. ' 4 ‘ r; 

Lantara had never been a member of any nOadthiy, aUd his death 
excited tittle more attention than if he Had^UevUr lived. The 
author of the “Secret Memoirs” gave a pwllfag.nOtlOl of- the 
event in his journal, speaking of him as an igttorfortmnl usftdueated 
John. The continuer of Baohaumont, however, COea Mm more 
jnatlee. “ Hb painter," says he, “ has better ifaprelfhttted the 
different hours of the day; he excelled inserisl jfofajpifevS; and - 
tile vapours of Us landscapes Approach those bf w(HK'P(|tiihe > tii*,, 
truthfulness and beauty. His daybreaks art «irkld : 1^iiSdlghtiM 
ftwshhesS.” •’ . 

Lantara has laft but few works, for he 

■ tt artists, and Seems never to have 'Walked'- b»'' 

necessity. Prised as they are by thoit Who' lifa ipsM|a Is '.Ihh.J ( 
really beautifol and tho true; fae.eoaspaaltiiltfottif'llWMttiW'i^er ' 
disdained by the majority. In this .country hk WoJfcs htW>r-r 
knoWn. .fa Ffaabe ’Hpr> 
sunset in the gallery of 13x6' jL<»W**W^‘'xBSt^y' k® 1 'MFlWIpSfi' , 


• oollectiona ofthe jimet'd'MtingititaedamMbwwr . mV i.-,' 

The gallery of M. Delessert'oontaina nix1*; , “'Siime»t.”'t-'A,, 
landscape, with rocks and the sea, Illuminated by the beams of tbe 
'setting SOB ; a bark wjjh fiehermen. Tho fi*w»'ore ly IpWWm 
Taunay. Thin jacture was fomerly fa the Perrin etdleotioo,; 

2. “Sunset.” An immense reck, on which rise somai 
reins; fa the background, a villa on the bwnki Oif a rfyse, 

• 8. '“Sunrise.” , Two monies q# rock ooci^-tiselefesai' 
of the picture; ta the right, fa the d»tanc% a .rilfagfa 
foreground, two men and a woman tm horseback. 

4. “ A Landscape” F A large 'mass'of reeksen 
a chateau on the summit. the middle, n rirri; evw 
•brMgesf fane sstriies. A cart loaifad wifa hay is 
■ bridge, The figuree are iqr Dei 

.«. *<ALaadsame” On the righVa rimteau 





152), is the property o t ,% 

ij ^ t| ^ f ' * ■ * 

;; <h* poewmorl* three picture* by Lantar*:—“A 

Waiv^m,” with appals by Berrf; a “Sunset,” «»d * “®*»S 
ofthe Moon,” wife irtrea by Nicholas Taunay. 

of drawings, executed witt mee and 
aantiaWnt: they are dons with crayons, in black add white. Some 
of ^ inoonlight scenes are described by those who have seen them 
im ^njfjUily beautiful. The effects of mist, and of the moan 
Alning through a base, are portrayed with wonderful correctness. 
Tbere Js ono of these beautiful designs in the gallery of the 

b«Mi . • 

: fa the,cabinet °f engravings belonging 'to the National library, 
St faifc, jhere ale preserved, between two sheets of paper, some 
indifferent lithographs, two or three engravings by Mouchy, Mfie, 
BeaugeoO) Madame Hassard, and CoucM; and a landscape, with « 
bridge, etched with aquafortis by Lantern himself.' 


‘' presenting janamapee^im. 

At'l%ft,»t.,'T|etor (W% tnJStft, 

prodnoed £$5, a»4 V A Moonlight, .jfy , P3ptfrs! 3lja 
seating the enn breaking through tkeiiage^f egirly 
three figure* by wraerd, was sold for £p. . ' "1 

At the ^grteron sale, in 1829,.* landwapeby Xante, 
theoomp&r&tivoly large snm of £120. 

If. Alphonse Giroux formerly possessed a landscape by lAnfariij 
representing a' sheet of water; on the salo of this gentle®bus 
collection, wUch took place in 1861, this picture wap valued 
*t£16. ' . ^ , . ' . , 

Lantera signed all his pictures and drawings; we annex u,®*" 
simile of his signature. 


$'Juctf&CknjQb> 
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gyp" nJpit' fr , «NUi 

Mdiatptt vr-rfAh "^' tifejf'fe',d0tfeir& Sot'imlfflo M>cll 
I wW.toffi jMto slush repeated outragesla 
vara ' and, revolutions that have so long distracted 
tfo cJw^ thftt every picture «f value has been secreted to await 
the restoration of, tranquillity. A great number of private femflics 
areknowii to possess .pictures, which havo boon handed dowu as 
heirlooms, tod are hidden to prevent their loss in the political oon- 
vuhdtos that have been of such frequent occurrence. ' ’Whenever 
a^tofperiod of tranquillity has supervened, a number Of paintings 
haw W'n'brought front their hiding-places in vaults and closets,' 
and exposed for Bale at.the shops of the brokers and picture-dealers 
^Madrid; 1 Affarc‘declared to he by Murillo, Velasques, Zurbaran, 
• or some other great artist of Enropeau reputation; but the majority 


, the, destruction or abstraction «f jp 



'every 'placedthe WwTw 

obstacles in the way of the commissioners, sometimes, »« 
from jeitouS^ o# infS«&tthoe,‘''1)ht bfteh, it is frtosd, 'Mr 
conceal their peculations, or’ tbWhf tiicir predeoessftrs i d’^^ 
At Almeria, for instance, the 1 estotenoe of any local coHeCttCftssto 
Honied, bat a cuMtoguc was 

bf 11)3 pictures,' which had been collected >® Wi and hadjaifom 
countably disappeared. ■ At Cacera, sgew-, the eornmbaitoto. 
could get no account of the worift of art 

existed, especially in the mugnlhcent mrtnasteryof the HiermryndW*, 
at Chmdaloupe, near hogfas»- On proceeding to ^0*? T”. 
still remained within the walls of the monastery, they were«“tou 
hy the local authorities, who pretended that everythi ng wer e 
belonged to the parish, and not to,the state. At Cadi*, tiitogWA 
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piotures which, oooording to neatalogue made in 1S85, had than 
txistedj '"had stooe disappeared, "and no explanation could be 
''^gmtosAfrom the authorities. '••■ ■ ‘ 

'•fRa'«onie other lownsthe commissioners wore more euoceaaful. 
At Mava eighty-six jpietures were collected, but there was bo place - 
for their reception. M Albaoete forty-six pictures, mostly by 
native artists, with a few specimens of the Italian masters, had 
bees preserved. ' At Barcelona some pioturee were obtained, and 
placed in the museum; and some by Vandyok, Znrbaran, and 
other celebrated masters, were foaad fe the Carmelite convent, 
near Castellan. Twenty pictures of the Italian schools had been 
rescued foom the Benedictine convent at Corunna; and no less than 
*80, among which were works of Ribera and Zurbnran, were col¬ 
lected at Guadnlaxara. Eighteen were.ool!ecte(l at Lerida, twenty- 
Aina at Teruel, and a few others at Zamora and Huelva.. 

In some places museums have been established, whore the pictures 
were .numerous enough, and loeal funds existed, which were avail¬ 
able for the purpose; iu others the pictures, have been placed 
in convents still existing, or other public buildings. A museum, 
containing 200 pictures, .was opened at Orihucla in January, .181S, 
and the work of collecting was still going ou. At Badajoz a 
museum was about to bo formed in the old Franciscan convbnt. 
A collection of 252 pictures, mostly of tbe Spanish schools, bad 
been deposited in the College of the Assumption, at Cordova. At 
Huesca 120 pictures had been collected, and placed iu tho building 
.belonging to the Economioal.Soeiety. At Jaen 233, including some 
by Murillo; Znrbaran, Cano, Titian, and Albano, had been placed 
in the old Jesuit convent. The local commission of Orense had 
snooeoded in, securing as many as 120 pictures and some pieces of 
sculpture, and it Was intended to establish a'museum. Fifteen 
piotures were placed in the university of Oviedo; and thirty-six 
were colleated at Ppleneia, including some attributed to Vandyck, 
Carlo M&ratti, and Guido, which were to form the nucleus of a 
local museum. In Salamanca as many as 1,061' pictures were 
ascertained to exist as public properly, which were in various 
convents and other buildings until a proper place for n local museum 
ouuld lie obtained. This object lias not, however, beeu yet 
attained, owing to the want of funds, which, in Spain, cripple*. 
every undertaking. At,Segovia 386 pictures were deposited intLo 
episcopal palace. *■ 

' The Seville museum is without doubt the richest in Spain,, 
for there Murillo shines in all Ids glory; but the commissioners 


without ti» necessary varnish, somstimss withoptAMasa, thsr. 
. lean against tie wills, or stand unprotected fit tho p B B a gS sWhfipa 
they are copied. Every dauber may mark his squares upoutkem, 
to facilitate Us drawing ; .and since these squares am permanent 
In some pictures, in order to spars these admirable artisfc the 
trouble of renewing them, the threads have, in sextain easesTfcega* 
to leave their impression on the picture. The proof of this MgU^ 
genes is the Met, that we found to-day the mark of a finger-nail o* 
the St. Augustine, which was net there on tbs first day that we 
saw it. We can only thank God It nothing worse than a finger* 
nail make a mark on the picture. It stands there an tbe ground,' 
Without a frame, leaning against the walls. ' One might knock it 
over or kick one’s foot through it. There is to be sure a kind of 
ragged custode sitting by, but if one Were to give him a Couple at 
dollars he would hold his tongue ; ho is, moreover, always sleeping, 
and yawns as if he would put his jaws tut. He does not forget, 
however, on these occasions to make the sign of the eross with his 
.thumb opposite bis open mouth, forfear the devils should fly in—such 
is the common belief. You eee elearly that, with this amount of 
neglect and want of order, the fate awaits all the Murillos here 
whioh has already befallen the Leonardo's “ Last Supper,” at 
Milan. These are all collected in two public, buildings, in the 
church of tbe Caridad, and iu the Museum. 

“The Caridad was a hospital or charitable institution. The 
pictures were brought hither from Murillo's own studio ; there ads 
five;—‘Moses,’ ‘the Feeding of the Five"Thousand,’ the ‘St. 
Juande Dios,’ a little ‘Salvator Mundi,’ and a small 'John the 
Baptist;’ the sixth, tiro pendant to the ‘St. Juan de Dios,’ tho 
‘ St. Elizabeth with tho Sick,’ lias been cajricd to the Museum at 
Madrid. It is very questionable whother these five pictures will be 
still iu tho Caridad in ten years time. Nothing would be easier 
than to smuggle out the two small pictures. A painter comes — 
copies them—does not stand upon a few dollars mors or less— 
takes off the originals, and leaves the copies behind in their places, 
which are high up and badly lighted—-the pictures are gone for 
ever 1 This sort of proceeding is not impossible here, and^Baron 
Taylor’s purchases for Paris prove the filet. It cannot of course 
be dune withent corruption aud- connivance on the part of th« 
official guardians ; and, after all, one has hardly the courage to 
lament it. The piotures arc, in fact, saved—they ore protected and 
dulyValued.". 

■ Seville was formerly renowned for its riches iu private dolWcUons 


were unable to obtain a complete and satisfactory catalogue, of 
Whi*h thsy oomplain bitterly in their report. Some of the pictures 
frSm^he suppressed convents and churches of Toledo had been 
transferred to Madrid, mid an accurate inventory of these, or of the 
-jdetdres..»|^|nid^ ha those buildings, could.not be procured; 
Snail as remained were deposited hi the old convent of St. Pedro 
v Martin, .fho rish museum of Valencia is established in the old 
. ;_...'|5a*jMliU ,'eonventj and contains as many os 600 pictures, mostly 
^I^ AaMvAuwtmis. 1 Tbe collection of portraits of celebrated Spanish 
poets, which was formerly in the monastery of Murta, was transferred 
' to the academy of St. Carlos. The works of art existing in the sup¬ 
pressed convents of St. Benito el Reul, the Merced Calzada, and St. 

. Diego, at Valladolid, have been removed to the museum of that 
city, which already contained 2*7 pictures and. 329 pieces of 
sculpture, sad is one of the most important in. Spain. The little 
museum: of Vizcaya contains thirty pictures, the catalogue of which 
is mentioned in the report as tbe only one which fulfilled all tbe con¬ 
ditions required by the commission—that is to say, it set forth the 
subjects, tbe .schools, aud ,,tbe .names of the artists, the supposed 
■ merits (data pictures, their stats of preserratiiM, and the convent 
* whence each came. 'A few pictures were collected at Saragossa, 
aud it rake proposed to establish a museum In tho old convent 
•of Ssata Fl^but the want at foods and the iadiflbrence of the 
' .re hitherto prevented th« preposition from being 

.nsgjeet which works 'of art have fongtfcxperienoed . in. 
raer'ia whichjso many of the best-have disap- 
pleture has.been presented te.Madittsu Hehq* 
."w||||)i^ifPlkl!.'f»#htd,’’ she *&*, sprak^S| i ^|am«en» ? >l'' 

pictures there. 


of works ofcart; these have all disappeared, but the influence of 
tbe clergy has been sufficient to preserve such a number of fine 
pictures in their splendid cathedral that it forms one of,the best 
collections in Spain. It possesses twelve Murillos, and many of tbe 
best productions of Ribera, Zurbaran, Cano, and H&iera. At 
Madrid the royal 'gallery contains a greater number of chafed'- 
usuvre, with a smaller proportion of inferior works, than spy similar 
collection in Europe. It ooqtains some of the finest productions of 
Titian, Rubens, and other artists who visited Madrid in the reign ef 
Charles V. and his successors; and since the suppression of tbe 
monasteries, it has been further enriched by the addition of the 
splendid collection so long the boast of the Escurial, including some 
of the best works of llafi'aollo. There are also some fins specimens 
of Tintoretto, Paul Veronese, the BassAnos, and all the Celebrated 
masters of the Roman, Florentine, and Bolognese schools. Its 
specimens of Clauds and Poussin are both, numerous andesoelloot; 
and the productions of the Dutch and Flemish schools Are also of 
tbs first order. With respect to the Spanish schools, tbs collection 
is not so complete as it might be,'which, considering the number of 
piotures by native artists that exist throughout Spain, is some¬ 
what surprising.. The best Spanish painters,are wsUnspresented, ’ 
however, and, Velasquez, in partioillar, ean there aloiw be truly 
appreciated.’ •• - * j< : ‘ ' ■,*, ■ 1 ? 

■ .^.qualitie* which ehisfiy distinguish the works of theS^anish 
Wfiiwi ate bofrictneBu of desigi, find.' heat# of''e^Mpi|;f jMjk 


nor-are .tbrie.figusSes wjuAl 
auty; -Ths.eariy psiftters 

Hr ‘ 






nwut which is adherence to nature. •• Murillo tu ntff»‘ 

^^v|PPfr«MS Hi* l»br jtylfii lb adCjftef ; riter hie 
serinrivisittoMadrid^^^^ peculiariyhjsown' • t - 4 ’. ' 

Portrait-painting lute always been practised to a considerable 
eaten* in Spain, a taste -for that department of art having been 
imbibed from Titian, Kubens, and Vandyck, and moat of the great 
Spanish mastetthave left specimens of their skill ia it. In land¬ 
scape, they have produced- pictures which, for truth and pictu- 
iap beauty, cannot he surpassed, though in tope they are inferior 
to those of the Italians, which? has been ascribed to a difference in 
the -peculiarities of climate, in the two oonntries. The skies of 
Italy are remarkable for the rich and mellowed tints which they an 
frequently assume, and for striking atmospheric effects ; whilst the 
sky of Spain presents a cold and cloudless expanse of blue, and a 
peculiar silvery greyness of the atmospheric tints, Which accounts 
for the distinguishing’tone of Spanish landscapes. 

Religion* subjects, however, predominate in every collection of 
the Spanish masters, and these are often treated in a manner 
which, to most minds, is calculated to repel, rather than to attract. 
“No one,” lays Sir Edmund Head, “ever walked through a large 
collection of genuine Spanish pictures without feeling that a 
peculiar solemnity, and what may be called an ascetic spirit, 
pervaded-the works around him. The 1 Beggar Boys ’ of Murillo, 
rejoicing in water-melon and meTry in the freedom of their rags, 
may seem to convey a different impression, but they are themselves 
exceptions to the 'general rule ; such pictures are rarely or never 
met with in Spain, though the same element of street-life is seen 


as un aecflwory % mtwy- of, Murillo's mom serious, 
probable,. number of those eantot and-- «» *. ’-w 

in foreign countries from executed By hi* follower*, Mejiose*; ’ 
or yiUavicetaio. Be this as it may, the prevailing tone of 8p 
pictures is eno of gloom and severity; you feel as Pacheco saythA 
did with regard to Oampanris ‘ Descent from the Gross’ --absid to 
be alone with it pi a gloomy chapel. Joined with all this there 
sometime* meets us an expression, of enthusiastic devotion, so that 
the whole result expresses the characteristic spirit of. Spanish 
religion, which united th^loom of St, Dominie with the mystical 
fervour of St. Ignatius or St. Teresa.” 

Of the numerous productions of Murillo existing is Spain, to 
scattered through the public and private galleries ef the rest of 
Europe, nine-tenths represent incidents in the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments, the Apocrypha, and the lire* of the Saints, He tow repeated 
the *‘ Annunciation ” nine times, and “Our Lady of the Immacu¬ 
late Conception,” a favourite subject with Spanish printers, as the 
doctrine alluded towns with Spanish theologian*, no less than 
twenty-five titties j while his “Virgins" and ".Holy Families” 
are almost innumerable. Velasques, whose genius was less pecu¬ 
liarly Spanish, painted portraits more freqnentiy' than- historical- 
- compositions J but among tbe works of Spanish artists of the grand 
order, subjects taken from the Scriptures add the Uvel of the saint* 
are most frequently repeated, while representations of the person¬ 
ages, scenes, and incidents in the pagan mythology of Gh-cece and 
Rome, which so often appear among the productions iff the Italian 
schools, are very rarely met with. 


WILLIAM KALF. 


If we would give a correct definition of art, we, must make it* 
include the kitchens of Knlf as well as the heroic compositions of 
Poussin. Art is displayed as touch in the copper veegfil gilded by 
the sunbeams, to in the polish of the silver vase, as in the grave 
composition*,the * objects and grandeur of which are furnished by 
history and philosophy. * Each department of art requires it* 
followers to possess.certain qualities, if they -Would excel in it ; and 
there may be a* much merits though of a different degree, in the 
artist who requires no more for the production of a valuable picture 
than an upturned , caldron and a bunch of leeks, a* in the more 
pretention* printer of history, nourished in the bq*em of the 
academies, and capable of treating the continence of fleipio, for 
example, With eonventiobal action and commonplace figures, 

* A’ good leSBOB in printing may he taken while standing before a 
simple interior of a kitchen by Knlf. And here we speak hot 
merely of. painting properly so called, of that Smile and vivid touch 
.which dfetingtiuhea the master, hut likewise of the great rules cf 
composition hud cktorteewo. We topeat it: the great rules of 
Composition and cHwotcwro have not been displayed mote highly 
by the painters of history, than in that modest picture of the Dutch 
artist, which represents a copper boiler and some vegetables, with 
the son’s rays {riling mi them, and which we have chosen'for our 
iliustrationof this scarier. * 

That which, wo would call the principal figure in this .composition. 
occupies .too middle of the - canvas, and reorives the strongest 
fflnmWtk rn. The other figures are lighted aacoriliug to their 
Importance, 'Iff just aOd nieely-proportioned gradation. Which is 
here the principal figure- which is the hero ofetfie scene? It ie 
tike •sugsrhly-brirniahod ijoo&iei boiler, which ia Bel agsingt the 
baml behind it in such 1 ^ mannto as to catch the sunlight that 
* enter* through some uasean window on the left. The old barrel 
S|jia|tis^‘rihiieh''it' 4-eris, anil OU which ’ a' hfrgo tod- pitcher stands, is 
not .tife leari hapeftant personae inthepiotate. A pto filled 
Withtiattr, a feae cabbage, abroken boricet, * broom, a couple of 
jutotto pilriMN, *ud term or tight tsrsip^itt up the composition. 

- Jbe shade. tod 

.'to#' fie-# < n «ririrlfii j.**he--ebjebte to which 
iriito fer itodn^' rifecl art sridaatiythe 


The picture is rich in details, but it is not overcharged. The 
shade in which the woman sits increases the light whioh the artist 
has thrown upou the principal objects. The metallic brightness of 
thi boiler and the pewter platters half never bee# excelled, and all 

- till accessories are finished in the most careful mattfist. 

William Kalf was bora at Amsterdam, in the year IfiSO., He 
was a pupil of Hendrick Pot, a good painter of history and portraits, 
with whom he passed his eariy years. No particular* to -Ucorded 
of his debut, or of his progress. We only know tbSthA-for some*' 
time applied himself to the same pursuit a* hi* tBeririi ; lmt not. 
acquiring the proficiency, , or obtaining the s«ceete,.whJ^$|tid8riW4r -. 
he began painting flowers, fruit, and objects'of still,, 
bracken relates that he remained whole day* baptoit 
orange, and a fruit-knife, with a mother-of-ptori , 

equal care and admirable taste, he printed sIlriK ton g s ftlled witit 
choice flowers, and the shells of strange forms and- ApUndhl colours 
which the Dutch mariners of that period brought fejita the distant 
regions of the tropics. Objects .of this kind, Utthritotaresting In 
themselves, are only rendered picturesque, in as irtirihi print- of 
view, by the truth and fidelity with which they ore represented. 
Besides the ability to reproduce them with oorretiaeMt ♦ light and* 
spirited touch, clearness and brilliancy of cMqurlagi ritd a perfect 
knowledge at the tolas of composition aBtl thehtoatoj'^f eojouw, • 

are, however, essential to sticoess,. .v' /.;\C '/V . *.\p ■ 

., Kalf particularly .excelled in tbi repttoriitation rir titato-and other . 
ornamental otjiwt* ia gold and ettwit^ he inti- -, 

toted with a delieaey sad closelyto.-' 

reality. All his pictures are ^finished .in the most careful ."'ill: . 
elaborate manner, touched with neatness and ^pirit.. - ’ ■.. ’ h 
clearness and brilllaucy, and’evince a perfect acquaintance wit&llwk 
rules of ehioratewo. But it was in the rtqmesentotiop'bf 
common subjects of every-'day life—-the interiors of ktfehaMjgrttow, ’ 
and ruotie Chambers—that tiie highest «»-•-• Md tM% U «uri%5* 

- consisted. ’■ Sfi all sneh- ifctaBfar seririshn - 

of forth tod colour, tod a knowledge i the gtW':lfrltoti!^^#lrir- 

- Wtyi&t M H a t ma, vhteh 

- ’ printer* of riW-Mft, to the 





‘lift THE WORK# DR RM#JfENT*MA8TEIlS. 

and that lhere are few coHeotions in Paris in whioh a specimen of poet, wrote an SepHigflt Air 

his Style is not to be found ,'■ 'The same writer says that he bad talent as ah artist and bis smibbdity as A then* ■ -It neconbr theft 

sees * picture by KaLf which would bear comparison with the finest Keif was an admirable punter of golden caps and silver yeses, 

productions of Adrian Tan Ostade* - H and all the treasures of opnlenoe, but that earth had no treasures 

Kalf united much amiability of disposition and kindness of .htgT jb _*ufttloieat for the reward of his virtues, 
with an expanded and cultivated mind and no ordinarynl^ily on * Henoentps says that the chef-d oeuvre of this master is to be seen 

his profession. He was equally estimable as a man and admirable at jCoyden, du. the cabinet of M. de la Court. It represents a melon 

as an artist. Ho was always willing to render a friend »r neigh- cut in two, ja»d behind it a handsome vnse. How great is the 

hour any service iu ids power. He jxw^psed a fine figure.jand his power of art f'‘The travelling amatepr, who has surveyed the galle- 

depoirtment and manners were refined and diginfied*4-ra raid rir- ' t r'tes ahd^uienms of Europe, stops at Leyden on his return ftrough 
Cnmstanoe in an epoch and a country the artists of which passed Holland, and isuhown the chef-tFmu vre of Kalf. He gases upon it 

the greater part of their time in the noise and smoke of taverns. with admiration ; ‘ the more' he looks at it the more he becomes 
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WIIiLIAM KW* 


be found 'in moat good collections in Farts, 
nT6 in otter countries. This celebrated 
■ftf pietarMbf ftKwutt bave.becB ofym 


- iwff 


an “ Interior at » botch'Cottage,’’ hi 1 
tti genuinenesrof »Mtt 

'is attributed to Kaltio 3 be;Wtalog*^ iow«v^i^|* 

be by Mm. ■ It represents* woman «P ma ?^; yH01 

tte accessories *4 objects of 
A few of tte 

by F.,BMaB-r-*'.Tbe Cjuttn," -ffaMffifWSP 

a a Cottage.” Vstabrodhas 
“Interior of' a KiWbwi ”, formerly 
; nt “Interior ot a Kitchen,” which 
’ adorned tte.FouWu collection. • V X 
By i contradiction » Wc!l . i 


in fovonr at 


jiiubts. It 
saibly may 
priearhcrj 
P pnintbd. 
tied; three 
Interior 
planner, an 
Lebrun. 
'% formerly 
»>■ 

Its of this 
at any ' 
whom wo 
n 1791, 


' ln 1745 , »t tte sale of tte Chevalier de Laroqne, two beauwm* 
pictures by Kalf, representing fish, vegetables, and 
were sold for £7; at ttat'of M. do Julienne, m 1797, two other 
metnres, of similar Composition, but enriched with ftgnrea. re&lMed . 
S?i * 5 tod aitte sale of the collectionof H. 

1 inim. ’ji 






agree in their regatta with Ihoseuf BniUi«t, the coni- 
'jgier.of "The lMotipn*£j.,9f ■ He points out, however, 

some catalogues In which; St is stated that K»lf has traced, at tlie 
bottoiaof Jus pictures, his name and the year in which it was 
pointed. , We annex the mark indicated by Brulliot, hut without 
vouching for ite correctness. 
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ARTISTS AND THEIR PATRONS. 


Is those days of art, anything relating to it is received with 
interest. Nuw-a-dayn every one has a taste for painting, and can 
criticise more or less correctly the works of onr eminent masters. 
Every house is in some degree adorned with them; cheap engravings 
have educated ail of up to some degree of taste. 

It is only latterly'that art has been thus developed. Naturally 
we were not an artistic race. In the good old times hut few cared 
for pictures, and few, indeed, in our humble opinion, were worth 
Oaring for. The oldest description of an English work of art is by 
Sir Thomas More. Describing a portrait he had seen of Jane 
Shore, he says:—"Her stature was mean, her hair of a dark 
yellow, her face round and foil, her eyes grey; delicate harmony 
being between each part’s proportion and each proportion’s colour; 
her body fat, white, and smooth; her countenance cheerful, and 
like to her condition. The picture which I have seen of her was 
such as she rose out of her hod in tho morning, having nothing on 
but a rich mantle cast under one arm and Over her shoulder, and 
sitting on a chair on which one arm did lie.” This description, 
however, must he received with caution. Tusto was not then in a 
very advanced state; and yet the retgtt of Henry VIII. was 
auspicious for English art. The artist was painter, carpenter, 
carver, and did everything, as appears hy the following memorandum 
from a book belonging to the Church of Bt. Mary, Bristol:— 

“ Memorandum, that Master Cumings hath delivered, the 4th day 
of July, in the year of our, herd 1470, to Mr. Nicholas Bettes, 
Vicar of Badoliffe, Moses Conteryn, Phillip Bartholomew, and John 
Brown, Procurators of Badoliffe before-said, a new sepulchre, yell 
carted, and cover thereto; au image of God rising out oP the 
mid sepulchre, with all the ordinance that longeth thereto; that is 
to 1 say:—Item: A lath made of timber and ironwork thereto, 
item: Thereto longeth Heaven, made of timber and stained cloth. 
Item : Hell, made Of timber and ironwork, with devils, in number 
thirteen. Item: Pour knights armed, keepiug the sepulchre with 
’ their weapons .in their hands; that is to say, two axes and two 
Spear*. Item :, Three pairs «f angels’ wings; four angels, made pf 
timber and well painted. Item: The Father; the oruwn and 
visage, the ball with a cross upon it, well gilt with fine gold. 
Item: The Holy Ghost ooming out of heaven into the sopulchre. 
Item: Longeth to the angels four chevaliers.” Scarcely less 
ludicrous, are the instructions which Henry VIII. left for his own 
mphument, hut which was never completed, owing to the parsimony 
of his celebrated daughter. He writes: "The king shall appear on 
horseback, of the stature of a goodly man; while over him shall 
appear the image of God tire Father, holding the king’s soul in Ills 
left hand, and his right hand extended in. the act <>f benediction.” 
Yet that the bluff monarch had seme appreciation of art appears 
in the well-known anecdote of Holbein, who, when painting tito . 
portrait of a lady, threw a lord, who hail found his way into her 
chamber, down stafts. The courtier, of worse, mads a complaint, 
iftbd’s splendour!” exclaimed thr monarch, ''yoiliave not to 
hot with me. Of seven peasants I can make seven. 
l#tt®% ^J|^|anaol make oims Hans Holbein.” ; - 1 * 

; had not her fother's appre&pmibf alt. 
... tty observes; “There brine 
.ifisd taste • for, .painting; but ritel 


do the profession justice, 
of aU iter' dependants. 'Theft ;& 

.can call beautiful. The profusion > -- ---.tjv 

loaded me mprksof her continual fondness for dress; ’> 
entirely exclude all grace, and leave no more room for a pmttt 
getdus titan if he’ had been Employed to copy an Indian idol, 
totally composed of hands and necklaces. A'pBle Roman now, a 
.heed of hoik loaded with crowns and powdered with diamonds, a 
vast ruff, a water fardingale, and a bushel of pearls,' are the 
features by wldeh everybody knows at once' the pictures of Queen 
Elizabeth,” • . . 

Charles I, WM tbo first kingly patron of art. His gallery in 
Whitehall contained four hundred and thirty-seven pictures, by 
thirty-seven different artists. dJnder his patronage EubebB came 
over, and Vandyek took up his residence here. Mr. Cnhnin|ham 
tells the following anecdote in connexion with Charles and the arts. 
The king wished to employ Bernini, the sculptor, arid tried in vain 
to allure him to England. Not succeeding in doing, this, and still 
desirous te have onb of his works, he employed Vandyek to draw those 
inimitable profiles and full-face portraits now in the royal gallery, 
to enable the sculptor to make his majesty’s bust. Bernini surveyed 
these materials with an anxious eye,*and exclaimed: "Something 
evil will befal this man; he carries misfortune on his face.” 
Tradition has added, In the same spirit, thht a hawk pursued a 
dove into the sculptor’s study, and rending its victim in the air, 
sprinkled with Hs blood the finished bust of King Charles. Mr. 
Cunningham adds: ‘ 1 1 have also heard it asserted that ablins of 
blood wore still visible on the marble when it was lost in the fire 
which consumed Vauxhall.” 

Lely punted the gay beauties of the Restoration, but' he had a 
different class to do with at oSe time. Cromwell said to^jhim: " I 
desire you will use ail your skill to paint my picture truly like me, 
and not flatter me at all; but remark all those roughnesses, 
pimples, warts, and everything as you see me; otherwise I will 
never pay ode farthing for It.” Poor Lely was eclipsed by the 
vainest and wittiest of painters, Kneller. Many of Sir Godfrey’s - 
good things have been preserved. “ Dost thou think, man,” said 
lie to his tailor, who proposed his sgn for a pupil—"dost thou 
think, man, I Can make thy son a paintert No; God -Almighty 
only makes painters.” Kneller’s servants once quarrelled with 
those of Dr. Batcliffe about a door. Kneller sent Word that 
he must have the door shut up. " Tell him,” replied the doctor, 

" that he may do anything but paint it.” “ Never mind what he 
says,” retorted Sir Godfrey; “I can take anything from him but 
physic.” His reason for preferring portraiture was a good one. 
" Painters of history,” said he, "make the dead live, and do not 
begin to live themselves till they are dead.” Arguing with an 
Oxford doctor about *the legitimacy of the unfortunate son of 


James II., ho exclaimed, with much warmth : “MdnGottf 1 


could paint King James note by memory 1 . • I say the ehijd is so like 
both, that there is not a feature in his face but what belongi either 
to fathor or mother. This. I am 'ante <4 find cannot be retltiikeh; 
nay, -the nails of his fingers are his motiifff s^-the whs. 

Doctor, you‘may be out in your letters, but I cannot bh/otit.in my 
lines.” . Yet all these men were foreigners. Sir Jaki “ 
born at Weymouth, knighted by Geoige I., and $j$i' 
town, was onr first English artist. fusrihigf’ 
qf St. Paul’s; an apartmefit at Hampton Cent 
the Chapel of AU Soul# at Oxford, another for 
at Blenheim, the Chapel at .Lord. Orferd’s, V 
shire,.the salocn tf Mqre Fark,nndth*greet 
Hospital. ■ ' ‘J‘ 

.elf school of art ft iwnarhahle 

b quite of recent growth*' The 
' ' Corine, 
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■ ' ■'^.•.iMSW, tt* nafcwa.visvad 

';-flBi •|m*'*)^'^kB^.- 1 'W«» »» aides artist, 
*Ws : ,' Btefcfordj executed many drawings of oon- 

4 d**abfo writ, eagerly wughtfor by collectors in tbs present day. 
SB* style 1* said to .have served a* s foundation for tbs manner since 
adogitofiby Bertinaud Girtia, both of whom copied, as Edvards in 
% afoscdctee of painters says, many of his drawings. It is sad to 
oontophste the fate of the founders of English .water-colour art. 

Ooziua died in* 1789 in' a madhouse; Girtin died at the age of 
twenty-seven, in 1802, a victim to intemperance; and Dayes died in 
1804, by his own hands! The first exhibition of the Society pf. 
Painters in Water Colours, and the first separate exhibition of the 
kind in ting country) was in 1805. The members were sixteen ' 
in number, Qlrtlmww a pest friend of Turner’s, They were both 
patronised by fir, Monroe, an extensive collector of paintings in these 
days. “ There,” said Turner in a conversation with David Heberts, 
pointing towards Barrow, “ Girtin and I have often walked to Bushoy 
’ end back to make drawings for good Dr, Monroe, at half-a-erown 
apiece, and the money for .on* supper when we got home!” Turner 
.often talked of emoting a monument to mark the grave of hiB friend 
and rival Girtin, |n' QoVbnt-garden Churchyard; but when tire 
amount was named—* fow shillings over ten pounds—he shrugged 
his shoulders, and remained satisfied with the bare intention. " The 
grave, X am semty.te may, is still unmarked,” writes Burnet. A 
headstone to Girtin, from either tire Old or the New Water-Colour 
Hffiety, or both, frould be a grateful tribute. In a letter to Leslie, 
Constable speaks of Comas as the greatest gopios that ever touched 
landscape. Mr. Leslie remarks that this criticism is startling, 
although all who AM acquainted with the beautiful works of that 
truly original artist will admit that his taste is of tbs highest order. 

And here we must add a word about our two greatest patrons of 
English aS 4 —Hoare and Sir G. Beaumont. Prince Iloaro, say# 
Ilaydon, wte a delicate, fojjble-looking man, with a^inud expression 
of face; and when ho laughed heartily, ho. almost seemed Pi ho 
oryiag. Bis father was a bed painter at Bath, who, having a high 
notion of. Prince's genius, sent him with a valet to Italy, to get 
what nature bad denied him in the Capo]la Sistina. He wont 
through tits whole routine of labouring for natural talents by copy¬ 
ing Michael Angelo, copying Kaffadle, copying Titian; came home 
to be the rival of Eeynolds, found his own talents for art were of 
the feeblest order, and being well educated, took refuge in writing 
forces and adaptations of Spanish and French pieces, which his 
friends, Storage and Kelly, adapted to music. He was an amiable 
though disappointed man, the companion of the democrats, Godwin 
and Holcroft, though an intimate friend of Sir Yioaray Gibbs. In 
the oarly part of the present century. Sir George Beaumont was tiui 
great critic in landscape painting—tlie English gentleman whose 
slfrug of dislike or nod of approbation co#l either advance or 
retard the sab at a picture. Ms had a fihe sense of aft within 
early lindfo; he painted landscapes with care and propriety, 
collected <o^t ,'toMHy with great good judgment, and was the warm 
advocate qr^Wlil^f# genius frojp ftp very first. He wss a friend 
of Hayden anti ; #1fqidsWorth, and of most of the distingoisbed 
men of thstifom Hsydon gays he was a tall, well-bred, handsome - 
man, wi$ a hlghly iutolfootual sir. 

But thfr^faew* lady at lsost must be mentioned a* stimu¬ 
lating art m ado^btir way. To fourteen of Xtomney’s pictures 
alone theoharms of Lady Hamilton contributed their attractions;— 

1. “Circe,” a; fascinating figure, .but unaccompanied, as was 
intended, fig her suitors ■ fiwtamorpbesed to brutes. 2. “Iphigo- 
wljaje-ltiigtk*. nfiggjshod. -^.,“St. Cecilia," bought by 


MriMoBtofiw'BwrgoyBe for seventy guineas. 4,“B*l#pty ( F' 
boughtby Mr. Bayfoy for one hundred guinemt 6. “A 
lost at sea. fc“ Calope erased with her Child,” 

Admiral Vernon for eixty guineas. 7. “The Spinsters,” botfofct 
by Mr. Graven for one hundred qpd fifty guineas. 8. “ Cassandra,” 
for the ghakspsare Gallery, for' one hundred and eighty guinea*-' 
10. “ A Bacchante," bought by Sir John Leicester for twenty- 
five guineas. -11. “Calypso,” and 12. “Magdalene," for the 
Prices of Wales, two hundred pounds. 13. V Joan of Are,”! 
unfinished. ( 14. “ Tho Pythian Priestess,” unfinished. When Wilkie 
saw her, she was “tall and lusty, and of fascinating manners, but 
her features are bold and masculine.” , , 

It is, curious to note how the love of art has grows up in the 
minds of its votaries." Some took to it suddenly) is most the 
faculty was drawn out by seme accident, whleh arouesd impressions 
never afterwards to be effaced. Eofaney was inspired with a 
passion for painting by seeing the-fine engravings In fia Vinci’s 
“Treatise on Painting.” - The eight of a fow fine print#, in am 
obscure village in Yorkshire, awakened, tils spark in Stothanl. 
The carved figures ’ip an- old piotnrs-frame did as much for 
Cliautrey; and Wilkie’s sense of the oomic and serious woe fieri 
shown in drawing the head of ono of his schoolfellows, as he sat to 
leom his neglected lesson on that bad eminence, the stool nf shame, 
Opio’e lovo of art same upon him early, When he wse.tcn years 
old, he saw a friend draw a butterfly, “t think t mm draw a 
butterfly as well as Mark Tates,” he txclaimed j and taking a 
pencil, he drew one immediately. Turner’s love for- art is 
said to have been aroused as follows:—-He had accompanied 
his father to a house in the neighbourhood, to take a lesson in 
the art of dressing hair; but his attention was occupied mors 
by the coat of arms on _ the table than tbs skill of bis father’s 
fingers with the oomb and ouriing-tongs. He was ptedsed with 
tho rich combination of colours in the arms; hut Ids imitation, 
when at home, was confined to the lion. Tbs father encouraged 
the nida effort of bis son ; sad when asksd, *s be often Wss, 
“Wsli, Turner, what is William to be?” he would reply with 
a look of delight, adding a satisfactory curl to bis customer’# hair 
at the same time, “ William is going to he a painter I”. Hay don’s 
lova of art was excited by less likely subjects, Tim French pri¬ 
soners who crowded Plymouth mods guillotines of meat- 
bones, and sold them ; and the whole amusement of <foildreu oon- 
sisted in eutting off Louis XVI.'» head forty times a day, .with tile 
playthings their fathers bad bought to amuse their yeung minds; 
“ My chief delight was In drawing the guillotine, with Louis taking 
leave of the people in Ms shirt-sleeves, which I copied from a. print 
of the day.” The object which called forth and discoverer,'the genius 
of West, was that of a steeping infant, whom he was one day .placed' 
to which in the absence of its mother, he bring then about seven" 
years old. The child happened to smile In ito deep, •'hen he was 
so forcibly struck with its beauty, that ha seised pens, ink, and 
paper, which happened to be by him, and endeavoured to delineate 
a portrait, though at that time ha liadgiover ssrit on engraving.or a. 
picture. Hogarth’s first attempt at satire wss as foUew#:—One 
summer Sunday, during his apprenticeship to on engraver# be went 
with three companions to Higbgato; and the wsatber Msg warm 
and the way dusty, they went into a public-house iiifi .fedled for 
ale. There happened, to be other customers in- the houss, Who worn, 
quarrelling a# well as drinking. One of them, on receiving a Wow- 
with the bottom of a quart-pot, looked so ludicrously rueful, that, 
Hogarth sketched him as he stood. , It was so like and ludiorofts, - 
that it contributed to the restoration of good humour. J 
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we present to our readers (p> 157). This picture wasvrfWdnndsrtiio 
empire at AT2Q, and, atttojwtm*thmf^'^,49fr;-4®i^''f» over 
the ploture an air of deep solemnitythorm^ the 

mournful character of the subject, Thetyeakitod barren riu*rsj4»p':, 
of. the ***** tbqptomg fam'grief departed 0M& 
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tfiftamt bte,” with tte strange superscription still npaaft; m4 

.■.;> -■ .V . . 

ISustooe Lesueur afcudiqdL uaader Vouat. , He was bom in X62?> 
andMied in 1655, Hewas never out of Prance. The »tory of. his 
life jba* bean already told-in these pages (v«l. i. p-18)' how he was 
the son pf ^seelptot; how ho exliibited precocious, talent; how the 
world applauded Ids illustrations of “The Droams of Poliplulus 
h«w, Uhe adwkcloud over a beautiful summer shy, o settled, melan¬ 
choly cast its shadow over the artist's life; how ho loved where love 
WM vain, hut kept his secret close and hid it in the -tomb. This 
i nvent has thrown around him an air of romance, and furnished a. 


style sf.Qu.id ^ . 

agptetjb J> 7 . 

man, NicholasPoussin, whose m 
f^eu^ship he. gained.,, Offi' tferp^ 
steady, «•% ,... . 

■umBistsWily'fhe.worSsiiip of the, 

ever the subject may the vm,of t^ef *•, 

sad imagiaihge. op. &e ,«W«W ,«d, jS&Ki;™' 

indeed he has not a superior claim, to he called,’ GteHu; 
painter of melancholy. It tinges every composition j is seen in the 
,&ce pf the reoluse haggard with age and austerity, and in, the 
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,warm and powerful; the story is well told. / (Mo, 138), ‘ St! 
Bruno receives a number of Novice* Into the Order.! This i* one 
of the b«»t of the whole series .with reference to composition, 
dignity in the heads, depth and clearness of tone, and warmth of 
odour. (No, 111), ‘ St. Briftio refuses the Archiepiacopal Mitre 
offered hbin by Pope Urban'II.’ This is the best of all the set In 
respect Of the depth and juiciness of its colour and chianscwo, a* 
Well as the transparency and softness of it* execution. The 
attitude of; the pope is dignified; that of St. Bruno is rather 
theatrical, (No. 115), 'St. Bruno, having confessed, die* in hi* 
Cell, surrounded by the Monks of the Order.’ The expression of 
the head*, Which are fine ih themselves, and have much variety, is 
foil of fading and pathos; the figures are well arranged, bnt the 
candle-light effbet is not true to nature,*and the Shadows and back¬ 
ground are too black! (No. 148), ‘St, Bruno departs to Heaven.’ 
The ilUSs are not pleasing, but the heads have dignity and 
expression ; the colouring is especially golden in tone; the keeping 
is good, and the execution careful- Ortt cannot overlook certain 
rbeoHebtions of Rafiaolie.” 

The Works of hesueur, unlike those of most other painters, are 
hot scattered all over Europe, Franco containing the greatest - 
number and -the best. Besides the paintingt at the Imuvhythere 
.are to he fbund a very considerable number, nearly 170, of the draw¬ 
ing* of .this master. They are traced with a bold mid skilful hand 
in black chalk, lightened here and there with white, Upon a coloured 
paper; -.Sometimes, however, pen and Ink have beefi employed: 
There are twelve very beautiful allegorical subjects. The original 
designs far the life of St. Bruno are -also to be found there, forming 
a very (attentive collection. Three of them are signed in the hand¬ 
writing of this master: two with the Christian name Eostacho 
preceding that ofLeeuenr, 


, , A^T-EDUCATlON. 

WOefa.Bdnbfitiahnl Exhibition at St. Martin’s' Hall, a 
department Was, appropriated to works of art in connexion with 
education, the specimens consisting, ohiofly of engravings, drawings, 
and models, mecbaMdal contrivances to odd the practice of drawing, 
and book*'ofslnstructifen fa the same purpose. As illustrating the 
. progress made in art-education by the various European states, 
this put of the exhibition was highly interesting; and, in offering, 
a few remarks upon the subject, we shall avail oaroelvas largely of 
the repbrt of Abe oommittee to whom the duty Of examinbig tits' 
works #irt in the exhibition wag referred. - - / 

Wotite of the dosoription indicated above were contributed hy 
’ France, Belgium, -Holland, Denmark, Prussia, Austria, fiwittor- 
land, Spain, and .the United States.' Italy, so long the principal 
( mat of the fine arils, was ant represented. hi this department—a 
lotrcumstwice the 'mote to be regrtttsd, se We believe that the 
01 idsfamtiou % MWfi «f -tob ItfiUfa fa drawing 

,#f fated' worthy of fatio* : 'ffa.'itfa' ; 4tiN# **adamy«f 

i dr^ti^ sa^ subjc^^ - w 




students as wsl^ as the nature.of their studies, the result would 
have placed this portion of the exFlbltioa in a much higher position 
than it actually held. Judging solely from what was exhibited, 
we must agree with the* committee in awarding the palm of 
excellence to the Mnninipal School of Paris, directed by M.. faquien. 
There were contributions from other French schools of the same 
kind, but those referred to were the best, 

“So satisfactory a result,” says the report, “Induces a wish to- 
be acquainted with the methods, of instruction; on this point, 
however, the materials are scanty. The communications from M. 
Lequien contain a few general regulations, and a notice of j 
description of artisans who frequent tin- School, or for whom if 
intended; but the system of teaching can only he gathered from 
the examples exhibited. Among those fbr whom the school is 
intended, and who, it seems, attend in the evening, are mentioned 
brouze-cluwers, designers for paper-hangings,- designers fbr textile 
fabrics, porcelain painters, wood-carvers fbr furniture, sculptor* fa 
buildings, engravers, jewellera, lithographer*, andfadecorativo 
painters. The ago at which students are admitted is twelve. This 
appears to be a more judicious regulation than ihat adoptedin 
Some other eontinental schools. Among the contributions from 
the communal schools at Brussels and. other part* of Belgium,,are 
some drawings of architectural foliage, from the inscriptions on 
which it appears that the students began fit the age of. seven. It 
must be confessed that, judging'from the specimens, the progress, 
after several years,-is hot remarkable." . / ' 

The directors of schools- fa drawing appear to be agreed fa to 
the cxpbdienoy ef teaching the beginner first to eofar .tifara fafa}* 
from a fiat surface, then to copy from inanimate objeefam reli^, 
and lastly to eopy.from the life. In general, however, tbfi systehi 
of copying front drawing* or angrayingeappefa*.'to: fawfafod too 
far, not only in this ooufctry, fatin' some of the iadtwtrUl schools 
on the oontinept. “ In better-conducted Sfifafe,?* AfafijiSs report.* 

1 “the copying from the fiat‘is limited to' tiibfafaiMfcn.of affa 
flexibility of hand, and what may be called elemental^ habits, 
analogous to those formed in the first lsssons is writing. toe, 
exercise of the eyb cannot be too dourly taught by tim qfaeryfafen 
and comparison of the. fains of simple ml object*. | $fc,tp§P 
practise again .the ingenqity of teachera, ** exempUfadtin the 
present exhibition, appears to bo >- t v loo : rsfi .•>’ ?'v lest 

authorities agree in reoommeadjtag that simple gefaefafadi solids 
should be firit- jlfasd' heftfafiM, beginner. 


satfeftetion '3s. espying any ordinary objects that have ^»e analogy 
fatih ffa.tottfafalfai j»<hfa prsvfafay faafat 
■fa* l dl&tlbVfm'm. oompUe»to$ an prfaombfato daborfite'toya,, 
representing ivy-grown oottages afa'towqr»,.sutofafaii*ometim«* 
oonatrnoted as aids fa teaching drawing. 
fresr the' plain Vgoometried '^fa v fasafa'! < .h*aijif : 
description, -tins# nafaral ohjests of - ifa toqu^ 'afe^;-, 
sppiioablo, ahi wore ^ 

Jwifjfj *•&« <*&* 


some to(d*te:; ,*faafaa- 

'diji *»»/,Ik*** . ‘ '. .MU ji'.'rrf-' 
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fedeSpeeftlty those of Esam*,- 

- TT - Tm .- T . 1T .. B —-—~-„toudaatewho attend 

thf t ; . ^ m cBMarte,we i» this 

jAfijfriiK fif inwiWiiiiBti in handling toe porte-crayon," *ay* the 
-wn f >,i e v«iton rftvofthg signature of Sir Chari* 

■ i^fc-aseS*, Boyd Aoademy, “*o w to 

bmi/lH&a maaseeand gradation* of tead* without apparent labour, 
j^eoTtooii acquired, wad even' when ‘aequired, may be rather 
g ^ O tm than 'redly the reenlt of intelligence. It»» surety enough 
that urtttavc should draw with oomotnees, and imitate faithfully 
ttte appeared of light and shade, without requiring from them 
the questionable d&tterity of rapidly executing shadows with the 
point. ' The Use of tb# Stamp, aided more oj less by the point, may 
answer all the end, and, to eating the student’s time, may hare the 
effect of directing Sis attention more exclusively the essential 
object proposed. But if this method is advisable m suoh SstabUsh- 
meats, and for such students as those How referred to, it does not 
follow that in schools where the most intimate acquaintance with 
anatomy is promoted, and the higher objects of art are contemplated, 
a different system should not be followed. The finer delicacies of 
marhing, the utmost intelligence in rendering structural details, and 
the nice expression of surface, are better expressed with the point, 
provided a dne lightness and freedom in ite management hove been 
acquired; added to which, such execution, - when truly skilful and 
nhfcllli nnf is a fit preparation for the brush. From a passage in 
Oreepi’s continuation or third volume of Mai Vasia’s ‘Felsina Plttrica, 
p 280, it appears that the stump was introduced late among the 
Italian draughtsmen. Crispi does not hesitate to condemn its use and 

„ tendency; It would follow that the soft gradations in some drawings 

by the great painters—for example, Correggio—may have been 
produced by partial robbing with the finger, or by similar means; 
jhe'stumper tfnmino, itself, having been probably unknown to 


th»'lnt«lb«t’’I*. -more highly developed than 

and;thS'treMWMS'sd'a«tieBt and modem art; are 
cmi appraeiuto tbsm^tiMnumbcr of which class is 
ingu-wbatever pcrtakretof the nature' of ornament 
characterised by gnqp * and elegance of design, and eoroectomre. 
and deheacy of eMoution. Our national greatness rests mainly xwtig ; 
■Miiwt industry of the pwpto and whatever tends to promote .thg;, 
cultivation of a refined taste, and fooUitate the aoquisitiou of ukae* 
lodge # toe art* of design, cannot foil to advancethe prosperityand 
glory of tec country. 


aoearutif raiMvwp- . . , _ , 

With regard to tee applications of art to industrial purposes, we 
UiW observe teat .the system of copying tee restricted forms of 
Sreefc foliage, as an introduction to the study of ornamental, design, 
appears to he too extensively followed. The habit has become 
universal, not only in Europe, but wherever the study of design is 
cuttiteted to accordance with European testes and customs. To a 
certain extent, drawing from the elegant forms of classic foliage 
ought not to be discouraged; but it is desirable that-teachers should 
lead the students to adapt tee forms of natural leaves and .flowers 
onsitnUar principles, to the general purposee of decorative art. A 
wide scope is offered to tec inventive faculty and artistic taste of 
the student, iu the application of art to the manufacture of textile 
fafcrioN paper-hangings, etc., and the course of study which is 
Hofise.witb this object, promises to be 

eminently Bticdessful, • • . ,. T1 

On’tee ooutinqut, aid' particularly in France, there ;s Stillla more 
gtoeral diffusfonef tee principles of art than in this country! though, 
of the groat rommerclal importance of our manufacturing 
interests there istea utmost neod for out taking tho lead In beauty and 

■'T m . we ]j M ; n oheapness, and. in tee appearance of 

. . 1 . Kf «.« material, bet art be brought 

i of every hind, and a vast 
SiS S^" 1 ! 18 ^ftfiqyuf taste and talent, white are now 

/«?£ 

'ffiKKT imrorta^ Vl tetegb a great improvement is 
present-day,# somp*^ with twenty yrere ago, 
- roettk fop fnrtb.ar progress. Many important 
■ gumeracture toRfor.careWj cultivation of thseye^for 
'of attaipiug ^anasny lu eetart,-white requires Iftete 
.totojitittfo (tubsereite* to tee 
'siagp, Of 

j. a 7S_!h jlL J jLuj^£.am#. - AiVre^iiVttMxiws ' awl 
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British galleries of ar! 

I« our second notice of the National Gallery’wc promiso.1 to return! 
onoe more to it, and to, join with our aubjeet some other. ooUcetiona 
of timpioturesof tee people. Weintond to follow out our plan, and 
in the . following paper to direct attention to the National and W 

Vernon Galleries. *' , .. 

With, the exceptions of Bembrandt and of Eubeae, almtotjtft* 
wbolepf the painters whom we bate noticed were of the Itriiau 
school Our object in this was olassifioatipn of the subject, and a 
wish to present to the reader our critical notices in * more syste¬ 
matic manner. We shall now, therefore, turn tortile Plemwh 

* e The most ancient master of this school, of whom we hare a speci¬ 
men in a curious picture, is Van Eyck, who flourished at tfo 
beginning of the fifteenth century, dying ip the year 14«. ; 
picture which we have of hti, is numbered in-our gallery. 188, W 
represents a Flemish gentleman and his wife. .In the backgropw 
of the picture are a bed, a mirror and nn.open window, the objeeV 
of the room being distinctly reflected in tee mirror. Above ti)! 
heads of the figures is the brass arm of a chandelier ton# 

Still burning in it. Everything is painted with a wonderful noisl 
and fdelity. In tha frame of the mirror are ten compartment 
bearing scenes in the life of Christ, and uudar jVfo J* 

of the artist. With the addition of tee words “ M *>“>. H34W 
whole picture mciwures only 2ft. 9ln. by 2ft. i>u. Th ® T&lu ®.‘- 
this picture lies in its finish, and in the wonderf# bnghto»*B sit 
colour of the whole, and illusive effects of parts flf ty.lWw 
Although painted upwards of four hundred anti twenty • Jtoftb J 
as fresh as piottires exhibited in last y ear ’ s * wo " 

very important discovery could our artists or colour-: 
how colours oould be made so as to-preserve their ftft 

■ "Ilf that great master of the Butch school, Vandervdde, whoi 
pictures arc bo prised,,and whose sketches are so muohjwng^.afti 
by collectors, tee National Gallery has only two specimeus, No ^ 
H9 and 150. Both are beautiful. Tb® «ret is A Palm 
with wondbrful space and dedal effect in the distance, sp M 
finished, so fresh and so calm, teat it is impossible not to adfoire it 
In sise it is very small, only Sin. by 11 to, but ft may troty to srnd, 
to to a gem. ( 150 )> “ A Fre4lL 6sJ ® ^ 8< “'’ 

same master, is a pendant, and at the sametiufoa eontoast. to tee 
fo“ er picture. The scene is sparkling, a#mute#*a4 
motion. The finite ft, however, aWto«i«d ^ 

Sir Antony Vandyte, so cloaety areeoiated wite , 

nortrafts, and so nationalised in England «« to receive kni^teood 
wEtoUvlng, and to to reckoned re one of our worthies wh endtofr 
.. u n * onoJ. - ffTyoarted in the NatUmal Gallery; mdeqd. W r-rtwses 

also in one or tpq,ot,i*Wto belonging to tee kfsSSl- ; 

asrff i*-' 
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gWatfeulte of oosturac, andas regards the hands, etc., eomefiwin 
the drawing. But in fine, free, dashing execution, in htoo44»ff 
lighteffeot, and in ootow, the. picture is worthy at4kf'mik'o£‘4» 
ratM,' The heads are nlao finely pointed. * 

'•• So, 168, the Inst of Vandyeka in the cojleotion, in b subject 
senreely to be expectedfrom him, being but a “i^udjr of Banes.'’. 
The chief is a white horse, finely, freely and boldly painted. Thi 
odoutrieh and dear, the action and drawing very good. ,,. t . 

Of Cuy'p we have but one specimen, a landscape with horses,’ 
cattle, and figures, but tbe picture is in itself, perhaps, as notice¬ 
able osany picture in the gallery, from the contrast of the red;poat 
Of the man with the sunny shy against which it stands oat. The 
sunny sky, thj reflection in the water, the oahpsneg* of the scene, 
and the repose of the animals, make it 4 delightful mad calm 
picture, and one dec whioh hag a greatandsoothuig effect on the 
mind. But it is ‘perhaps overrated. It is one of those pictures 
whioh have been cleaned by the authorities in th« National Gallery, 
and it is doubtful whether the sonny effect has not suffered in the 
process. , /, '!" . ^ 

Of Paul Better, who would at onoe rival and surpass Guyp^'we 
have not a single picture. 

df Both wo have two, Nos, 71 and 201); of Backhuyeeu but one, 
20-4; of Bromberg but one, 208. 

The Backhnyseu, a picture of Dutch shipping, has motion and 
air, but is heavy, and compared with his other productions, the 
Water is very inferior. , 7 

Of Breenbcrg, the “ Finding of Moses," called in the catalogue 
“A Landscape with figures,” most perforce satisfy the visitor. 
The picture is third-rate,and hurt-byaffectation and a bad,manner. 
The execution is soft, and the colour by no means bad. 

Both, than whom, in conjunction witlnPoelumberg,. no master Of 
his school has induced finer pictures,.has one called “The Judg¬ 
ment of Paris." Tbe figures, which, by the way, areeatireiy sub¬ 
servient to the landscape, bub at the same time, are most skilfully 
painted, are by Poelemberg. The sky and every part .of the picture 
is finely painted, tbe execution very skilful, tho arrangement 
such as only a most‘practised artist would affect. This picture, tbe 
bequest of Biehard Simmons, Eaq., is of its kind one of the most 
valuable pictures in the kingdom. * 

We must here bring our short notices of -this gallery to amend. 
The few criticisms which we” have given are offered with’the bope" 
that ear readers will judge for themselves, and will, when rite 
proper time comes, use their influence on the government both fer 
a finer gallery, and for a.fuller and more brilliant collection 01 
pictures. There is not the slightest reason, for instance, why 
pictures already belonging to the nation should act bo collected in 
one gallery, and so classified as to form not only a gallery but .a 
school Of art. Tbe pictures, for instance, at present in the British 
Museum cannot be seen, and are thrown away where they are. 

■ At present, as a gallery, the National Gallery in Trafalgar Square 
il below that of any Sther kingdom in Europe. 

■Ai'.v.. «p*.jrww* .tpmiin, , 

Tbe space usually occupied by this article will not allow us to 
say mueh-upon this latter subject. Tilt Hr. Vernon bequeathed 
hhupietasea to tbenation, the government, which had been so 
laviab upon their houses of parliament and upon other cdhvuniencai 
belonging to themselves, sa it were, or pupoatiy constructed for 
their awn esse, had been ever chary of parcharing ptotures'for the 
natSon.V Them wo purchased wore, Of course, of foreign master* 
and ta-mahyinstances, as w* have rimijn, of vary doubtful origin! 


igg iwimerable jests fie ♦■ lu fe ta e p bi spris um f rite,.day,4ltif$fij | til!t : 
nnUnwhhnw nilfliatjfil in IftaltitaiUiV TTmfesi. eiem IV 
pntiieiily act removetili the. iew galloty is imjlt fer 
1 Kensington Geos, We purpose hastily to ran through Vgj&J/ 

The, two first rooms of Marlborough Houeeare oeeagM : ,,jp’ 
English pictures removed from the National Gallery, and.raugiag 
*vfr^;Noe. 78 to 220. They are by Wilseb, West, Gaftsbowsgb, 
Beynoldn, Xawrenee, etc. j and amongst them are those cri ab n itad 
pa&tinji§hf^hf “ Marriage Ah Mode,” by Hogarth, together itiPi. 

«, Tfipy^non. collection, then, es bequeathed J>y Mr. Vernonf-eeaf 
meficet; fn^^jevtiurd room, and is, almost without an exception, 
formed from the pictures by modern artists, - and is extensively 
known, both V tbpse’ who have, and thoee who have not visitedit, 

. by the eggranugs of the gallery whioh have been published. 

' The first, pietar?, the ^Study-of a Greek Girl,” by Sir Charles 
Bastlakoathe president of the Boya! Aoademy, ie a very fine study, 
much superior to bis present productions. “ The Wooden Bridge,” 
by Calcott (No. fi), is also a beautiful landsoape, full of repose, 

' rwortiiy of any master and of any school, ; 

(No. 8), “ The Dangerous Playmate,” by Etty, a girl playing 
with a Cupid, is one of eleven pictures by Etty, none of which 
perhaps , rank amongst bis be^! productions, aud some of which are, 
very inferior works of art. These are $he conversational pieces, 
scones in Venice, “The- Lutist,” etc.j which appear to have been 
studies by tbe artist, merely done toexhibit.a variety and contrut 
in colour. (No. 12), “ Bathers surprised,” exhibited in 1841, ®d 
(No 04), “ Youth at the Prow and Pleasure at the Helm,” are 
perhaps tbe host specimens ofEtty in flic colleotion. 

.. Of J. W. M. Turner, of whom dur notice in the National Gallery 
wilj ' preclude, any notice hero, we liave two very fine piotores, 
(Ufa., 64 %“A View of tho Grand Canal, Venice,” and (No. 71), 

“ Ij^e Leading of the Prince of Orange at Torbay.” Both of these 
are very fine productions. • v< . 

Of Madiae, there are twovery fine pictures—(No. 9), “ Malvolio 
and the Countess,” exhibited in 1848, akd (No. 138), “The Play 
Scene in Hamlet," from tiid Academy in 1842. The latter picture 
is .oueof the best, if not the very best, of MatUse’a productions. 
Shakspenre has had the misfortune tb suffer very severely at rite • 
hand* of his iUnstrators.-What, for .instance, can be much worse 
than t1ti> piottwee'. by the Bev. W. Peters, by Opie, and by North- 
,-ecte, whicb profeeS to illustrate him) Nor, it must be ooufetaed, 
are moderq iUustratora more suoceeefrl. The play eoeue bofore us 
is the moat worthy of all, and it highest praise is, that It is a 
worthy illustration of one of the .finest plays of Shakspeare. The 
weak .prints are—the colour, .tits figure of Ophelia, although 
repainted from the lady fB originally exhibited, and the figure of 
Horatio. The face of Hunlet, the disturbed feuilt of the king, sad 
the arrangement of the whole, are worthy of-every praise, Thj# 
picture has not been worthily engraved. . ,7 . ’ 

Of Sir Edward Landseer five specimens axe here presented to 
tlw visiter, and each of them k worthy of the 
21, are “War” aud < 'Beaaet*ivqpaai^ffe^(M|ht 


preach deep morality to tire beholder, The taste of. t^ 
shown is tire method of treatment jin thoe .pktun^. ^ Ttaj 
sente a quiet coast scene, where.»,kmiib ie cr^ng thejgi^ 
ha# grown about the muxdeof a rusty and difmwrtW 'ewW 
the, *UU emealderisg nine of, a orifs^ tho rpW.,(HDi|:;.< 
which are tom and trodden dorm, 
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Oi^t* 1st of Jww» 1841, the steamer “Oriental” was in sight of 
Gibraltar, when, at half-past eight in the morning, orders were 
gim htratop tbeengiae, and master the crew on the deck for the 
burW'of the dead, the impressive service of the English liturgy 
wits (had bp the Bev. JamesJTaughan, and under a splendid san, 
tePQ^ed h; the.aea breese, and amid profound stillness both of 
t& wWds ahd of men/ a corpse Was dropped solemnly into Hie 
■efc iSw to aW^t the resurrection of the’dead. ' 

tt’wartbft of Sir David Wilkie, The man whose inanimate 
i eiiiiiliili aei S tilnni oenslgned to the keying of the blue waves of 
the. Heditemnean had been the moetpopular and celebrated 
’ -nahite# : hti^W^7< the son of a hnmble Presbyterian minister, 

iBmrtear had heat 

i’a eontlnued aad modeet progress. And he had 
fee' died JhQ of honours, > member of the 
W-^h'fifehd-'pf-'On Bohert -Pert, 
■ter sensation than thatoS away* sove* 
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fire children, and he had besides to support hi? aged father, the 
Wilkie family was one of the oldest in the parish, having tUledthe 
same Helds for more than three oenturies, during which HH*f 
pesiessions had neither diminished nor increased. A sun^icity 
almost patriarchal marked the domestic arrangements of the manse 
and the manners of its inmates ; the strictest integrity, “•**“** 
pUtry sobriety, energy of mind, modeaty.fTugaUty, and 
were the traits wbioh distinguished both father and aen, and indeed 
all the family. To these were added awramth aadstrengthcf 
devotional feeling which would have* been worthy of tbs 
nan tore, and to which their simple and austere 
increased, splendour and dignity. • The moral 
Wilkie was;', therefore, • conducted uaderdh* '**»!; . 
auspices, for 1* is only in homos wh ’ ^ " Li ' 
eated by parental example that the 
can be successfully cultivated. The 

trateingon ths . ,,;, ,■, 
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;WMW'AWfefflS' z4 Anything fat drawing. His fatted fad gntiri- 
predilection -with much regret and many 
vHth ajrtrong dash of disdain fomeverytMhg that 
partook, ef' worldly vanity, was a feeling of solicitude arising from 
-'i'liabwltfl^ df the straits to whioh'the artists of .that period were 
often reduoed. They knew that Wilson, one of the liest landscape 
^slitters of his time, had lived and died in obscurity, indigence, 
fad dejection, sometimes wanting money to purchase canvas and 
Colours, and ’ often reduoed to consigning his finest works, fresh 
from-the easel, to the keeping of the jawnbroker. Pictures were a 
luxury restricted to the nobility, and they wan neither very dis¬ 
criminating nor very generous in their patronage. There was not 
then, as there is now, a numerous middle class, wealthy and edu¬ 
cated, and as distinguished for Hs encouragement of the beautiful 
as for its devotion to the useful. There is little room for wonder, 
therefore, that the father and grandfather of Wilkie should havo 
suffered much anxiety and mental inquietude through his desire-to 
bea painter, and have urged him, by all the arguments at their 
command, to devote himself to the church as the surest means of 
earning a comfortable and respectable livelihood. But arguments 
turd remonstrances were all unavailing, and hie mother at length 
“Won a reluctant consent from his father for him to be allowed to 
follow the bent of his genius. 

Wilkie was fourteen years of-age when he went to Edinburgh, 
and presented himself before tho trustees of the Academy for the 
Encouragement of Manufactures, with some specimen drawings, 
and a'letter of introduction from the Bari of Lcvcn to Hr. Thomson, 
the secretary. The drawings were not considered satia&ctory, 
and it was only at the earnest request of the Earl of Leven that 
he was admitted. He now made great progress in acquiring a 
knowledge of drawing and the principles of composition. Every- 
thing he attempted was executed with the greatest correctness and 
fidelity tb leading principles, He showed himself a keen observer 
of nature, and gave early indication of the excellence he displayed. 
hi after years as a painter of tableau*): dc genre. He was a constant 
frequenter of scenes likely to furnish, snhjects for pictures of this 
kind{?'snch as the markets of Edinburgh and the fairs and 
trysts of the neighbouring villages. Sometimes he went out in the 
dusk' of the evening, and locked through the windows of the 
humble abodes of the labouring clossos, to observe how the inmates 
grouped themselves around the fire, and in what way they wdro 
engaged. 

1 Those singularities and accidents of human life which had 
awakened and nourished the genius of Hogarth were also the secret 
aliment of that of Wilkie; but the genius of the one differed greatly 
'from that of the otho*. Both stand prominently forward as the 
representatives of English life and manners, but Hogarth loved to 
lash the vices and femes of the age, and has truthfully and forcibly 
portrayed -the passions that debase mankind, dwelling upon the 
details with a minuteness which sometimes looks like an inclination 
to exaggerate ; while Wilkie chose subjects of a more pleasing 
character, and delighted to portray the virtues of humble domes¬ 
ticity and 1 the manners and customs of rural life. His pictures are 
no less truthful than those of Hogarth, and much more pleasing ; 
the style of the latter displays the cynicism of art, while in that of 
the Scottish painter we recognise the philanthropist and the 
Christo*. ' ‘ ' ■* ■ ; - - •" 

* ‘ GfihStwo gre|flsubdi visions f ifi the history of the art of design, 
one cofiiprehen^s beauty ofform‘andoblouritig,the other character 
and expression. The first is represented by the schools of Italy; 
Hie Second,' thick ijjpplays lees of beauty and. voluptuousness than 
^.obrarrut'ibn and philosophy, belongs to the North. ' These two 
are’not, however, separated by hmwfaofatabie barriers j 
anenfcal ground between them which whmts modifications 
* "* **,** -Leonardo da Vinci had* power over et'» 


'Wjfr 


character 'of 'the nations of the Teutonia -*w fare 
, effaosa,;'fatnrb *tSH preserved 
tfadgSt. Amongthemasters of theparthterd 
'OSes domlnato--to' 8 acrifioe beautyto -efarerttou;-fad 
individualsrather thttn iypbs..' - ' 

While the mSndf regions more favored BjtffajfttfcAfill - 

on a supremo type of ideal' beauty, 'the” jabfotttrt* tfafatfafaljK 
human character, and of the accident* and eapftfauf hu at^M fa 
constitutes for the men pf the North i tts# sprtlSsiidmKteelSi 
Rembrandt, Rubens, Albert Durer, Hogarth, • are thte'Mpttjpwtl» 
tives of the latter school, in which Wilkie took an fapo*tfat%flfa * 
as tlye exponent of a .more modern phase. DeptKof feeling kftd a 
pure morality are the characteristics of his style; -uad it is then 
qualities which distinguish him from Brouwer and Jah Steen,.--'V.:* 

At the Edinburgh academy Wilkie was a most diligent student. 
He was always oneof the eariiest in attendance, and invariably the 
last Iq depart; his assiduity, in fact, sometimes drew upon. birathe 
ridicule of his fellow students, who would amuse - themselves-by 
pelting him with pellets bf bread. When the hours of study-ware* 
over, he returned to his lodgings, and there laboured tinring- the 
remainder of the day to-carry out what he had commenced hr the 
forenoon, by sitting before a looking-glass and copying his own face 
and hands, and thus endeavouring to blend .tbe impression drawn 
from the antique with those derived from the earnest study of 
nature. He understood at an early period of his academic'studies * 
the importance of the action of the hands in telling a story, and 
wbenover he was unable to obtain a model which pleased him, he 
invariably introduced his own. 

In 1808, being then in his eighteenth year, Wilkie wofiibeten 
guinea prize which had been offered for tho best picture of V Oallisto 
in the Bath of Diana,” which, at the sate of his effects after his 
decease, was sold for ,£48 6s. In the same year he made his first 
sketch of ‘‘The Village Politicians,” which exciteda great sensation 
among the students, And called forth the warm commendations of 
Mr. Graham, the teacher of the academy; but it differed matlriAlly, 
in many respects, from the well-known picture which he afterwafdn 
executed (p. 169). Another production of this early period Was 
a “Scene from Macbeth," in which the murderers sent by the 
usurper to the bouse of Macduff encounter Ids wife and child. ‘ Tho 
expression of the latter’s countenance was so' excellent, that Mr. 
Graham, on its being shown to him, predicted that his pupil would 
one day attain the highest eminence in .his profession, . ’ >, 

In 1804, Wilkie left the academy and returned to the venerable 
mouse at Cults. At the neighbouring village of Pitlessie On annual 
fair Is held, to which resort all tfa dwellers within ten miles, old 
and young, for business or for pleasure. The young artist thought 
this a good subject for his peculiar genius, and reproduced tire 
scene in a masterly manner, introducing fib less than due hundred' 
and forty fignres, all of which are portraits of Hie villagers and 
residents in the neighbourhood. .Some of these were sketched fo 
the village street, and some in the parish church) without Mrjr of 
the persons being aware of his intention, The portrait oftbe eldsr 
was thus taken with a red erayon on a fly-leaf of the artist’s Bible, - 
daring a sleep in which the elder indulged in Hie course of tbe ter- 
* vice. The .rigid piety of the elders was much shocked, lift’ Ike 
stratagem, which Wilkie had .employed to obtain tho porterittess 
discovered, and only Hie high character bf hisfotberfad -gtsad- 
father for piety saved him. front disgraoe. '-UW 
father succeeding in proving that ali paintefS 
lost;, and that whfle the eye and the 

tracing a design, the ear andtho mind -ifay'Wpfa^ ' 

tlve U the preacher : a subtle distinction) 
andcldere of Pitlessie were cbntfat. ; -As 
- himtolf iB otfatJsfSwhiott, bfffat!' 

in tehioh.tfa' 

■'I^pi«»ewte4w4ai remarkable 1 
“ ' 1 'f, another JftftM 



> agentlemau named Kinapar for 
paiutedseveral .portrait of the. neighbouring 
' HjUjUfttf ||i( .«*• of Ml productions of this 

l^.^riaah a rer/ high order of excelkmoe. A friend of the 
:M0ir tiitieft Vfththe promise displayed in the artist’s first pro- 
jdueto», p«reh«»ed for him.in London, a lay-figure j and another 
■ JOtit him some pictures by Sir Joshua Beynolds end Allan Ramsay, 
jpt^fetute of 1‘fha Village Recruit,” which was bis next produc¬ 
tion! ms defaotive in colouring, but in the composition an,d group- 
iilgihe greatly excelled’ his former. qjlftts; and the encomiums 
which were bestowed upon it by* his friends induced him to 
proceed to Louden, and enter , upon the .race of whioh the prises 
(gained by Jaw) an fame,'wealth, and distinction, 

Onhiaarrival in.London, he took lodgings at 8, Norton-street, 
and immediately obtained admission as a student ha the Royal 
Aifodemy, : He,does not appear to have been very much struck on 
ehteringwith the proficiency or taste of his fellow •students; for he 
. remarked, in a letter to a friend in Scotland, that they knew a good 
deal of thq.oant of critibism, and were very seldom disposed to 
regard ss..meritorious any picture which was not at least two hun¬ 
dred'yearn old. He had brought with him his picture of “flic . 
Village Recruit,’’ and had it exhibited, in a window at Charing 
Grips, where.it was won sold for £6, the price marked upon it. 

Wilkie was at this time a toll young man, somewhat pale, with 
light hair, and keen blue eyes; mild and gentlemanly in his man¬ 
ners, peaceful and quiet is his actions, Immoveable in bis resolu¬ 
tions, and of a delicate sensibility of temperament. IIU patience 
In. striving after excellence was equal to his diligence in studying 
and working. When he was unsuccessful in the treatment of a 
subjeot, he painted it again. He did not believe himself a genius, 
nor did he experience those vigorous and passionate flights which 1 
carry men of vivid imaginatiou beyond the earth, • He did not, in 
ihot, possess a large share of that faculty ; but he made up the 
deficiency by observation, study, and diligence. He was content 
to treasure up his souvenirs; and it was thus that hU maturity 
was more prolific than hU youth. As slow to create as Salvator 
Rosa and Spagnoletto were ardent and quick, ho recovered in his 
thirtieth year the image, the attitude, the position, or the profile, 
the special, character of which he had observed in his twentieth. 

• Every recollection of the past returned and took its place in his 
mind,—the blind man’s violin, the old fondly .trunk,, the cock’s 
fathers in the hat of the rustic Adonis; He had in reserve 
a multitude of little details of this kind impressed upon his mind 
With vividness and precision, and trefisuryl up,, qs .it wore, for 
fhture use. The infinite variety and dramatic interest of hu com¬ 
petitions arose in a great measure from this faculty of observation 
• an d retentiveness of memory. His mind, stored with the recollec¬ 
tions of Scottish rural life, furnished him in after-years with a 
•UUidoeoepie variety, of pictures of rustic manners. The same 
•Chamber displays many Various soenes: the fire sparkJfe, the infont 
■■e rW , the father does hot return, the mother is anxious, the old 
untie moralises or deeps, the young man thinks of his amours or 
his pursuits,, the hope'of pepper calls the old dog towards the 
hearth, and thstservunt who has opened the window to fasten it0 
- shatter, resigns her hand to the tenderness of a rustic gallant. The 
ggpfcis of Wilkie was not contented with the souvenirs which suf- 
Ostade and Bags, j he rose to the comedy and the 
. flnro'mstfr tragedy. The humble furniture is seized, the bed is about 
>•£ ** labourer .stou<^#potifo the bailiff) like a 
‘ this, picture tellsa tab replete .with dramatic 

the. same -may he said of“ Duncan Gfray,” (p, lfifi) 
"r ,< - compositicns, « 

v. ^^aafe - afejjg sptiigatij) mere deeply the phenomena of real life, 
'ifr'f-'i researches; Attba same timc.He 
•jBiTiPf|%h> ;jl r ¥* ^ ha^m-hahlS 

wiiiiiipliiwi 'jn%ii i'fiwwNi* w' * .He 

^ Ms weoHfgtow • 


bitterm#, wAftk^find 

elegfoo satires qfftniWi and syeu lathe poetry of J» 
ftaea af^^jnifll in .tire.jrebnpoHs, WOti*'. 
enough to obtitiu.tift patronage of Jfoddart, the celebrated „ . „. 
forte manu&rtuwv^hn badmarril&A'wlailv# of the jre^,s»A* 
ever dftefmd*,preyed his fos) friend. -.Be.jmt for fcfe 
ordered two piotures of him, sad introduced him to the Esadjlf /1 
Mansfield, who commissioned him to paint a pictuw com the sketch 
he had mads at Edinburgh of “ The Village PoBtioians” (p. 108). ■■ 
The artist required fifteen guineas as the price of hit work, but the 
earl desired him to 'consult his friends os the subject. • WRen 
finished, the picture was exhibited at the Royal Academyvahd 
excited such general admiration, that “canny David,’’ as MafoRotfr 
students called him, determined to raise the price to thirty guineaft 
Lord Mansfield remonstrated, upon which Wilkie reminded him of 
his advice, and said that ho was now acting upon it. This picture 
established the reputation of Wilkie as an. artist of genius. It was 
impossible not to recognise in him the -legitimate follower of Van 
Ostade and Metre, of Teniers and Bambcche, of Holbein red* 
Hogarth. % 

England was well disposed at that time to receive, such an arthat 
with favour; the pictures of rural life presented in the poems of 
Crabbe, and still more in the novels of Sir WalterSoott, had agnesd 
the public'lasts to gravitate towards that region of art. Wilkiels 
pictures of rustic manners in tiie North coincided with, the ideas 
and sentiments of that generation, whioh was led by the patriotic' 
exclnaiveness engendered by the wpr with France to regard,ideal 
Laauty and the classical school of David with sovereign contempts ■ 

At the time when '‘The Village Politicians” was exhibited, 
there was a prepossession in favour of pictures of domestic manners 
which amounted almost to a passion. Wilkie’s humble and 
indifferently-furnished studio .wag thronged every day with 
amateurs. Commissions came pouring in upon him in gratifying 
profusion, and he now determined upon definitively Wing »p big 
redden» in Loudon. The aristocracy accorded their patronage to. 
till humble adventurer who had created a new order of art, the 
elegiac, satire, and become to pointing what Burns had been to 
poetry. Sir George Beaumont gave him more than patronage—- 
friendship, regard, and the,, assistance of. his cultivated taste. , 
There is something extremely beautiful in the. long frkfidtidp'Vf 
Wilkie and Sir George Beaumont. Their correspondence it chni^sjjf . 
termed by a tone of perfect equality} the patronage of the barep*t' 
is without assumption, and the dignity of the artist without pftlfof. ? 
Sir George offered the advice which he was so well qualified to gfen,' 
in the kindest manner, and Wjlkie received it with attention, 
examined it, and profited by ft, His, introduction' intoMgh 
quarters, in whioh fevoured artists made an easy fortune, was ti» 

- work of Sir George; and ft was for this excellent frieqd that 
Wilkie painted Ms “Blind Fiddler,” which is now in the National 
Gallery, Bir George lent him a very fine, specimen of, Teniers, , 
which he kept before him the whole time-lfewM engaged on the 
work, that he plight acquire the sliarpnees if/touch which distin¬ 
guishes the Flemish master, ■! ; .:'Vi7 . 

A number of other pictures of thesame kind fbUpwed in Wjpd 
suooession. “ Alfred in the Herdsman’s Cottage” ..wan 
mission from Mr. Davidson} “Tbe Card ?layew” Wfs palntad^ / 
the Duke of Gloucester; and The Bret Daff’f #«,%' Sjpefff 
Jtulgrave. “TheSick Lady" wd}“Harp’)(ft 
also painted re this period. The piotures now «uunerreed *Wpd 
largely to his reputation. “The Card Players,” “The 
qnd “ TheCut Finger” (p. 178), refttber 
are charming episodes of 'rustic- lift, wMch is neitim* 
calumniated, but .represented as ft WS&li* 

WilkieVpiatwee oonsists, in feet, ft!this..trrehfulncsiitel WjSfwr- 
H* has not introduced Arcadian shepherd* 
the northern scenery of Scotland, b»t, t ' 

peasaotry of his country , as he had .s^;.^ ^ |l ^ . tin<pr',; 
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V/Sf a bBnd fiddler, fo wham they have given hospitality, 

•’ftpliktiettK-•* too; « u 'daWbi^o^g 

-tafaoa <"iei seaward, it wemay judge from 

he 'in* launched on a pun of water, ha* out bfe. 
/Anger whits engaged , in hi» Blip-building essays, and regards the 
bleeding limb most lugubriously, white his grandmother applies 
Mine simpteremedy. In painting these picture#, Wilkie'Sad no 
s ot}wr inspiration than his knowledge of rostio life, and his experience 
of a morality purified by labour and ennobled by independence. 

. Voluptuous grace seldom occupied him; even when he addresses 
: .himself to the senses, he neither excites like Boucher nor offends 
. like Brattwer. His works are the offspring of a sound and healthy 





^ la 1809, Wilkie vnil elected &« 
ishtt IxxIfIVhe bedims amtaAmr. 'ttTdWifes 
and iaborious lift, and hit olosh application St ic 
effect on his health. At this time he received a i 
friendship and generosity of Sir George Beanmoht, ' 
a noble trait in the character of the latter. #hS ; ltg|ej 
artist’s health requiring relaxation and change bftlf, tfcebenwitfl^ 
thinking that, under such oircumstauces, a supply of h^tey 
would he Very acceptable,, sent him a draft for ifilfrO/deEtmtely 
taking from the act tire character of a gift'by representing that, .as 




in* jaw’s aaap.— fboh"! ranmua bt vnra, 


.state of society. He belongs to the eighteenth century by his lore 
of hh kind,; hy tiiat calm and enthusiastic devotion to hnmanity— 
a devotion raoero and ig|aljintajy—which is evinced in his works." 
If he Jotsd to paiat^. and has seldom, ventured mt$ the 

, open aft, it is in j^Mwtray. fho 'incidents of domestic lift 

' moyeqompletdy, to exl ' ™ .mt home, wlftr* he‘is dess tinder 
.^jinfuonoeofi.naturc,] hod.inher. va«t iiogoga,' 

Wjf»" dro Si with an ei^eettfam ttt sadness .in 

*tos k-'ts*'- I** Aw oa its bedridden mistress, ■, awaits with 

Mg tuNfrfr,' 

I** 


he had paid only £100 for a picture, “ The Blind Fiddler/’ 
which, now that thrflirtistY reputation .was established, was-worth 
at least £200, it was only the difference between the y«ai>V«tee «T 
the picture and? the price which he had paid.- Wilkie scosptidtas 
welcome offering, sot, he said, as a remuneration>i " 

joste^m, but as a touching proof of Sir A 
After, the death of SfrCteoigw, the 
paldodsed Wikie' withjhe .same 
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la 1817, Wilkie oaoe mure -visited Ms native land, where lie 
painted a large picture of Sir Walter Scott and Mg family. The 
'artist was much less successful in his portraits than in his admired 
tableaux de (/cure, upon which alone his fame must always rest. 
The severity and minuteness of his style became a defect when 
applied to portraitqiaintiug. Not ouly was the sharpness of his 
manner apt to'displease his sitters—especially ladies whose charms 
were on .the wane—but he represented all the accessories with a 
fidelity that was not always agreeable. Instead of imitatiug the 
flattering manner of Lawrence, whose women are always beautiful, 
* he followed the example of certain German masters of the four¬ 
teenth century, and his portraits, though carefully finished and 
exceedingly truthful, have not the elegance and grace which is- 
generally desired. 

Shortly after his return to London, he painted “ The Reading of 
the Will,” for the lato King of Bavaria, for which he rceoived 
£147 10s., and which, on the death of its possessor, was purchased 
by his successor for £3,000. Ho next received a commission from 
the Duke of Wellington for “ The Chelsea Pension era,” wliioh is 
considered the masterpiece of Wilkie, and the last of his really 
great works. It represents a group of Chelsea pensioners reading 
the Gaidtc, containing the duke's despatches after the battle of 
Waterloo, and is carefully and elaborately finished. The duke 
himself furnished the necessary particulars, approved or modified 
the arrangement of*the groups, and remunerated the artist with 
almost unexampled liberality ; the sum which Wilkie received 
for this great national picture Wag no less than twelve hundred 
guineas,* 

Laboriously, without interruption, in a continued progress 
from his fifteenth year, Wilkiubad advanced from study to study, 
from masterpiece to masterpiece, from success to success ; and fame 
and easy Circumstances had been the reward of his industry. The 

- happiness arising from the contemplation of a life passed so 
honourably was all at once interrupted by a series of domestic 
misfortunes. Ris sister Helen, a very beautiful girl, was on the 
point of marriage, when her intended husband died suddenly tinder 
their, roof; and scarcely had they recovered from this shook when 
they lest their mother, that amiable woman whore example had 
been so useful to them in early life. In the same month they lest 
two of their brothers, one in the East Indies, the other on his 

, refmn^fcn Canada; and, in the latter case, the artist suffered, as 
■ ’the res^nsible agent of his brother, a further loss of a thousand 
,. pounds, -payable by the deceased. . The third brother of Wilkie, 
established in business in the metropolis, fell into difficulties, and 
beeaiae insolvent; and, at the same time,* the bankruptcy of 
Messrs. Hurst and Robine.m, the booksellers, -which sapped tlie 
fortunes of Ms friend and compatriot, Scott, carried off from 
Wilkie £1,700, the fruits of his labours. He received this last 
5 stroke of adverse fortune with the same serenity as Sir Walter 
: ijostt; bpt these calamities, following so closely upon each other, 

■ brought cm a nervous disorder which rendered him unable to 

; ,' work. . . 

Struck in his health, his fortune, and his affections, the artist, 
by the advice of his friends and medical advisers, determined upon 
making a lengthened tour on the continent. He travelled over 
southern and central Europe, seeking health and peace, receiving 
new lessons in his art, finding new objects of study, observing 
points of comparison, and acquiring information on the lesthetics of 
painting and tlie processes of the great masters. Ilis cerrospon- 
donee and the journal of his travels were written in a vigorous and 
expressive Btyle; his notes on subjects connected with art are 
judicious and useful, and his goneral remarks are equally agreeable 
and instructive, and evince habits of close observation and a love of 
art, only equalled by that which he felt for mankind. His remarks 
, on the great masters show that his life was one continued study, 
iSHKi also reveal tLe springs of his talent and of the two manners 
iwhich.oUarayterise his works. „ ’ ■. 1 

- * I. JSsBsiag through Erauoe and Switzerland, he reached Italy, where 
. h«: rediailWd eight months, engaged iff the. study pf the great 

xnsi jU: Bome, Batfaelle aud Michael Angulo attracted his 
; without winning his admiration; at venioe he studied 

■ Iu ftp®, the.former 

W»3J%^Jjif .«lwerVatioaB in a sentence deserving 


of deep consideration. " From Giottoto Michael Angulo^” gaye bSS 
“ expression and sentiment seem the first thing thought, of, while 
those who followed seem to have allowed technicalities to MjM., 
better of them, simplicity giving way to intrioacy j they seeujr to 
have painted move for tho artist and connoisseur than fir the 
untutored apprehensions of ordinary men.” On leaving Italy he 
travelled into Germany by Innspruck, aud was much pleased'with 
the scenery through which lie passed, and the character and 
manners of the people. Tyrol reminded liim forcibly of his befoved’ 
Scotland, and he was delighted to discover a similarity between the 
languages of, the two countries. On inquiring his way in the 
mountains, the response was, “ Der reclU the word for right being 
pronounced iu the same manner as iu the Lowlands of Scotland, ’ 
Among the Tyrolean peasants, too, he was pleased to find the same 
strict propriety of morals, the’Bame, cheerfulness and frugality, 
and tlie same grave and dignified hospitality’as in his own eouiitry. 

Having surveyed the treasures of art iu the galleries of Dresden, 
and visited Toplitz, Carlsbad, and Prague, he at length arrived in 
Vienna, whore he had the somewhat dubious honour of dining with 
that arch-plotter against the liberties of nations, Prince Metternich. 
From tlieuco be set out to return to Italy, and, on arriving in Home, 
was invited to a banquet given in his honour by the British artists 
resident in that city, at which the Marquis of Hamilton presided. 
His health was now considerably improved, aud he forthwith began 
to paint. lie finished three pictures in Rome and* a fourth at 
Genoa; and, travelling through the South of France, crossed the 
Pyrenees into Spain. He arrived at Madrid in 1827, painted four 
pictures while residing there, and in the following summer set out 
for Paris, and from thence returned to England. To the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy in 1S29 he sent eight pictures, five of whioh’ 
were purchased by George IV. These pictures indicated a total 
alteration iu his style; and those painted in Spain differed very 
materially from those painted iu Italy. The former possess much 
less serenity of composition than the others, but all have great 
breadth of colour and largeness of composition. 

In the earlier part of his career, while he made the Flemish aud 
Dutch masters his models, most of the figures were too small foaUlhe 
interiors, as in the “Blind Fiddler” and “Blind Man’s Buff,«j»V 
in his later 1 works they fill up the canvas. The difference between, 
his style before leaving England and after he had studied the Italian 
and Spanish masters, is clearly shown iu his “Entry of George IV. 
into Edinburgh,” which was begun liefore ho loft England and was 
finished after his return. No one would imagine from looking -at 
it that one artist'bad painted the whole. The first port has all the 
minuteness of flhisb and detail of the Dutch school, while the latter 
is painted in the full, flowing style of tho Spanish masters. In a 
letter to one of his friends in England, he speaks of having acquired 
a bolder and more effective style, and that .the result was rapidity 
of execution. Titian and Oerreggio wore his great authorities for 
oolouring, and lie seems to have aimed at combining in his own 
pictui es the soilness of the latter with the strength and serenity of 
Itaffaellc. 

The picture which we have just noticed was a work of great 
ialiour, and. caused the artist much vexation., It was a oojnmiseioB 
from royalty, and not a subject of Ms own choosing. Tho first 
design wMch ho submitted to the king did not receive the royal 
appi oliation; tlie attitude of George IV., who is represented recciv- 
- ing the keys of the palace of Holyrood, had to be altered : and 
when be had succeeded iu pleasing the monarch, ho had to encounter 
numerous vexations arising out of the rivalries and egotism of the 
noblemen'who had to be represented in the procession. Eaoh ,<me 
claimed tho most honourable place—one on acooubt of his ancestry, 
another because of his high position at court—and he found’it 
impossible to please one without offending some Other one. Tea 
truthful and independent spirit like* Wiikio, all this was very 
unuaying; but Ms patience. and assiduity enabled ^im to Ijiiuifij^i 
over every difficulty, and the juoturesqu'o ofibet ojf ^e joM palace ■’ 
pleased even those who wore not, satisfied with tltelrown portraits 
«r tltflir situation in tho procession. ' ’■ 7 

; In wifi),-after the death, of Sir Jhorojw Lawrence* ;,&> 
pofotad;’SajAtor i« Ordinary fo * 

whiehWnatiyepride A» £«f sb'-i* : 

tirM he teme a candidate |§y|* 
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ItoS'toty.oiMi vfite ill his favour, Diesuooessfal candidate 
l»^^g > Bij‘ l 'M.‘d.'Sh*®. 1 ’’ In' 1831 he exhibited portraits of Lady 
Lyndhuret and Lord Melville; and soon afterwards comrneuced.his 
great national work, 4, John Knox proaehiug the Reformation in 
Si. Andrews.’' >George IV., who had-seen his drawing'«bf the 
subject, had disapproved of it; and. Wilkie, in n letter to the Earl 
* of Liverpool, begged that he would not mention tho work to his 
majesty. He painted it with great care, .and sought on ail sides 
for the historical evidences necessary to the development of the 
subject. The discovery, in a cellar at Edinburgh, of the old and 
worm-eaten chair from which Knox fulminated his anathemas 
against Romanism, had just been made as the subject of Wilkie’s 
picture transpired ; and Hie popularity of the latter among tho 
Scottish presbyteriaus caused the artist to receive from all sides 
drawings aud engravings, portraits of the old puritans,* and portions 
of their wardrobes, which liad been preserved as heirlooms by their 
1 descendants. The pride and pleasure with which Wilkie painted 
this picture were a gratifying contrast to the. vexations ho had 
encountered in the production of the picture executed for the king, 
and the success which he attained was proportionately great. The 
picture was exhibited in 1832, and was purchased by the lato Sir 
Robert Peel for twelve hundred guineas. It -remains, we believe, 
. hg the possession of the present baronet. 

After this lie painted several portraits, among others those of 
William IV. and Queen Adelaide; and in 18!!;" he exhibited his 
grandly coloured picture of Columbus explaining his plan for tho 
Discovery of America,” and portraits of tile late Duke of Wellington 
and Kir Jiunqs Macgregor. Dr. Waagen, who was in England at 
tho time, thus speaks of these works: —“Of the higher class of 
historical painting there is nothing here. Among the pictures which 
, approach Dint department, however, some are distinguished much 
to, their advantage. Among those is Wilkie’s Columbus, who 
explains to a monk in the Spanish convent of Santa Maria do Rabida 
hi*'plan of discovery on a chart. This is not a happy subject* for 
painting, which is not able to represent the demonstration itself, in 
- which the interest properly lies. In the execution, the decisive 
toffuBuje appears which the pictures of the great Spanish masters, 
Velasquez and Murillo, had upon Wilkie during his residenco in 
Spain. By the deep masses of chiaroscuro, tho full colours of the 
dark red and purple draperies, contrasted with the bright ligfits, the 
effect, of tho picture, painted with groat breodth and mastery, is 
very striking. The heads, about two-thirds the size of life, are 
indeed dignified and animated, but have not Die refinement and 

decided character of his earlier pictures.. . Tli^ Duke of 

Wellington, a whole-length by Wilkie, is distinguished by able con¬ 
ception, powerful colouring and masterly keeping. I was, however, 
more pleased with the portrait of Sir James Macgregor. The hoad 
ill admirably modelled in the details, in a broad and free manner; 
the deep, foil colouring Is of great elegance and peculiarly 
attractive.” , 

> The artist's sister, who had never recovered from the Bhock of her 
fever's sudden death sufficiently to form another engagement, still 
’ ? 'v kept his house ; and be enjoyed the friendship of his brother 
artists, Eastlake, Efcty, Callcott, etc., as well as that of some of 
Die most Illustrious men of the day, including the Duke of Sussex 
and Sir Robert Feel. Dr. Waagen thus speaks of him, ou his first 
introduction to the artist, at Kensington Palace,, where the royal 
duke just named entertained a distinguished party of artists and 
literary men; “He is a fine lookiug man, and has such {riuikhcBs 
of expression in his countenance, and such openness and simplicity 
off manner, that I was quite 1 taken with him at the first sight. 
There is no trace in bis features of that refined humour which gives 
ns to much pleasure in most of his works, which is frequently <he 
case with such humorists ofiahe first rank, in whom tho fundamental 
, tone of v tbeir character is pure benevolence and real love of mankind. 
■,$$£» fondoamfetal tone alone manifests itself externally, while the 
.'.riwwsfi.spirit'Vithto is hidden.in the recesseaof the bosom. It is not 
dfol to converse long With ‘Wilkie to discover that he is not one 
' numerous elass of artiJtswko only put on their art, as a 
fix a season, for,his whole delight seems to bo in the 

with great 
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other things. Thus we can see how the account of any remarkable 
♦ot immediately ahstafies a form in his faney.” ' ' ■''? 

The pleasure whieh Wilkie had ea]>erienced in finding so many 
points of resemblance, between the national character of the 
Germans and that of his own countrymen, and the feelings of 
■respect and admiration'for him with which Dr. Waagen had been- 
inspired at Diis first meeting, seem to have combined fo forth a 
bond of sympathy between them which resulted in a dose friend¬ 
ship while tho latter remained in London. Of a dinner at .Die 
artist’s house he thus Speaks:— “I found myself surrounded' by 
congenial elements. Besides Callcjtt and Kastiafce, I there met 
wiDi Mr. Etty, Dio painter, who lias the genuine spirit of an artist. 
After dinner, Miss Wilkie, the artist’s sister, favoured us With 
seme Scotch Bongs, which she sang with much taste, in the simple 
manner adapted to them. Wilkie is unhappily now so overwhelmed 
with orders for portraits, that he has hardly a moment for his 
good-natured, humorous subjects. He showed me a picture bf a 
school which he has begun, where the mischievous fry play sad' 
tricks with tho pedantic pedagogue; full ’of ingenious, merry coif- 
ceite, stolen from nature herself. I am sorry to say that it fits 
already remained a long Dme in this unfinished state* ' Wh*B 1 
saw the masterly engravings of -his most celebrated v worisjf the 
choicest impressions of which grace the wails of his apartment, I 
felt a great desire to see the originals. He told me that veryfew 
of Diem were,in London, but promised' to shdfe me the most con¬ 
siderable of those that are in the capital. Accordingly, in a few 
days he called for me, aud we drove to St. James’s, where, to an 
apartment belonging to the queen, there are six pictures which be 
painted for bis great patron, Qeorge IV. The oldest was painted 
in 1827, at Rome, and was lus firet -production after he had been 
prevented by sickness from working for two whole yearg; The’ 
conception is very spirited, the colouring warm and harmonious, 
but the execution slight. A picture painted iu Die samO'yeer at' 
Genoa is more Important. A Princess Doria washes Die feet of 
anmu,fenialo pilgrims. The noble gracefulness of <yu» wkotots just 
received this benefit, the beauDful attitude of imotherwho' & 
putting on her shoes, something affecting in Die whole seene, make-, 
this picture very pleasing. To Diis must bo added thedefp, full' 
harmony of the colouring, of which this picture is the first example 
that I am acquainted with in Wjlkic-’s career. 

“ The next twu pictures, likewise of tho year 1827, bd 
at Madrid, are proofs of the great impression which thej 
side of the character, and the self-content of the Spaaiafdii; rtfii 
heroic defence against Die French invasion under., .inp^ee^a^! 
the astonishing foreo and glow .of the colouring of tmar (dd 
made on Wilkie. One Of them represents the Maid of 
who, during the siege ot that city, wheu her Iover'htWf fiiljeSf 
her side near the cannon which he served, fired it off LereDfi 
conception is very expressive and dramatic, the colouring, 
the iuipasto admirable.. In tbe other Is a guerilla 
absolution from a priest before setting out oh a expedition. . A’ 
calls to mind those of Murillo, aud the whole is of great .trUtb, 
force, and harmony. * Tlic Visit of George IV. to Holyrqod House,’ 
painted to London in 1829, is one of those great public transirfotiona 
in wliioh we are attracted rather by the skilful arrangement, the 
powerful eflect, the careful execution, the many portraits, than by 
their intellectual interest. Tho principal Scotch peers, the Dukes 
of Hamilton and.Argyle, in their national costume* the former 
presenting to tho king the keys of Edinburgh, have a very stately 
appearance. ' ‘The Return of tho Wounded Guerilla,' painted to 
London in 1830, is an echo of his impressions iu Spain, true to Die 
characters, powerful in the colouring; but the woman iu the 
chiaroscuro is not so carefully modelled, ’ 11 iV'.-fc"''. 

“From St. James's we drove to the celebrated engraver, 
who is nfiw engaged in engraving the last capital werk bf Wilkie, 
the ‘Sermon of the Scotch Freaoher, John Knox, before Die House 
of Lords to 1559.’ In tliis picture, which; for eke tod the richness 
at the composition, is one gt Wilkie’s greatest worifi, I fencied that I 
actually saw before me those fonatioal Puritansvrbom WalterSoott., 
so.admirabiy de*sribes,.and was agafoeoilviaoed ef the congeniality 
between him top tvilkto ■■ Itlb ihjfiiGsly the deep feeling, the veeee 1 
ef divine 'forth to foUmsweto, 
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Oft suppressed rage-of the Gatluslic olergy, and of an opponent and rigorous, painted in 1888 j and a ■ Bustof IsvlyLyndhUTrtj 
■who lays liis hand on his sward, that attract us in this pieturo a charming picture, in the full'deep tone of the Spanish sehoefc** 1 .." 

but likewise the accuracy witWf'which the whole transaction, even In 1838, in which year he received the honour of knighthood 
to the details of the ooatnme of that remote period, is placad before from William IV., the artist visited Ireland,' and after his -return 

eur eyes. The keeping, too, is admirable, and the effect, hy the con- puiuteit “ The Peep-o’ -day Boy’s- Cabin,” and *< Napoleon and this 

trast of great masses of light and. shade, striking. The engraving, Pope in conference atPoutaineMeau.’’ In the following year appeared 

which is already pretty fur advanced, promises to be extremely his -“Mary Queen of .Scots escaping from Loch Laven Castle;” 

fine. ■ It seems to ine, that no painter has hitherto had the good “ The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” the subject of whioh is taken from 

fortune to see his works engraved with so much delicacy and fidelity Burns, a poet, whose genius was so near alun to that of the artist ; 

Ml Wilkie, for even. Marcantonio does lot so nearly approach and “TheEmpress Josephine and the Fortune-teller, ” which repre- 

Haffaellc, and Vostermanu and Bolsworth Unbone. This picture is seuts the well-known story of Josephine, when in her fifteenth year; 

dhh property of Sir Robert Peel. Lastly, we visited Apsloy House, and residing with her father in the West Indies, having had a 

the paluoe of the Puke of Wellington, where there uro several oi orown predicted for her by a fortune-tolling negress. In 1838<tw 

Wilkie’u works. . . . The capital work among the pictures by painted the “First Council of Quean Victoria,” and a portrait of 

Wilkie in this place relates to the final, hardly-earned victory over “Daniel O’Cdnnell,” who was then in.the zenith of hit feme and 
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this Titan,* when he, for the last time, had displayed his prodi¬ 
gious strength in all its terrors. ‘ The Chelsea Pensioners reading the 
tiauttie containing the description of the Battle of Waterloo.’ The 
impression made on the aged veterans is expressed with great 
variety, spirit, and humonr, in this rich composition ; the execution 
Js careful, but the effect is not so great as in his other works, 
bsoapse the general tone is very light, and in parts weak. It was 
painted in the year 1822, and is known to amateurs from the 
•^graving by John Burnet. Here,’ too, are three portraits hy 
WBWe ;-‘fleorge IV.,’ whole length, tho size of life, in the magni¬ 
ficent Wwi national costume ; a wry stately figure; Hie colouring 
of imtopsbiag force and effect. It was a present froit-that .king to 
the duke, t-'WBlnun IV.,’ likewise whole length, very animated 
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popularity. The great work or the following yew, was “Hr 
David Baird discovering the body of Tippoo Saib, after the storm-, 
ing of Seringapatam,” which was* purchased hy Lady Baird for 
fifteen hundred guineas, and is regarded by some asthe greatest of 
Wilkie’s historical works. Ia 1810 he exhibited eight pietism, the 
most remarkable of which was “Benvenuto Cellini presenting A 
silver vase of his own workmanship to Pope Paul UI." ; ■ ■ * , ,<tov 
Wilkie had long had a desire to visit the Bast, and.In the autumn 
of the same year he set ont on his pilgrimage, accompanied by Jffcf 
Woodburn. They travelled through Holland awl Sennaay, wad 
desoendedthe Danube, from which river they proceeded to Const*# 
tinople, whww.tha artist painted a pOrtntittef<HattgnAhMIIt|^- 
and tWiOther pictures :■ “ k Public Wrjter of C 
a“ Tartar bringing, the newaiof.abe'eaiptdreHtfAora^K.I 












Mm *'■* 


>F«if o{Sm^iu^aBdl6ycotit to the ancient oSty o> Jerusalem, 
wHWijheBeyv'^sfouekuieas nnllke all other cities; it recalled 
'feV'tasgjaatloim of Nicholw Pouerinv-a city not for everyday, not 
(for-thepresent, bat for all time," la foe middle of April they 
leftiJerusalem, and journeyed by the sea-ooa»t of Syria into Egypt. 
At Alexandria tbe artist ootnpkined of ill-health, but be com¬ 
menced A portrait' of Mebsinet Ali, and towards the end of May 
embarked on board the "Oriental ” fur England. Whileat Malta he 
imprudently ate a large quantity of fruit and indulged freely in 
ioed lemonade,, which untreated hie illness, and on the 1st of dune 
he died. His body was committed to the deep the same evening, as 
’ related at the commencement of this article. The sale of his effect*, 
among which were many unfinished works, realised a very con- 
Sideifble sum. An unfinished sketch of “The School,” mentioned 
by Hr. Waagen in 1 the passage* we have quoted, was sold for 
£750. . . 


hare in common that genuine, refined delineatieit ef character 
which extends to the minutest particulars. Infoe soul Of both 
there is more love than oontempt of- man; both afford us the meet 
soothing views of th§ quiet, genial happiness which is sometimes 
found in foe narrow circle'of domestic life, and understand how, 
with masterly skill, by the mixture of delicate traits of good-natutad 
humour, to heighten the charm of such scenes; and if, as poets, 
should be able to do both in language and colours, they show.Ba 
man in his manifold weaknesses, errors, affliotions, and distresses, 
yet their humour isof such a kind that it never revolts our feelings. 
Wilkie is especially to be commended that, in each scenes as 'The 
Distress for Rent,’ he never falls into caricature, as.has oftes 
happened to Hogarth, but with all the energy of expression remains 
within the bounds of truth. It is affirmed that the deeply Im¬ 
pressive and touching character of this picture caused an extraordi¬ 
nary sensation in England when it first appeared. Here we first 
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‘ "Wilkie/’ says'the German oritic, “is in his department not 
only the first painter of our times, but, together with Hogarth, the 
moatupirited and original master of foe whole English school. -In 
fob most essential particulars, ilkie has the same, style of art as 
Hogarth. With him, he has great variety, refinement, and acute- 
aes# infoe observation of what is characteristic in nature; and in 
many Of-his pictures foe subject is strikingly dramatic. Yet in 
many respects ha ieflifferent from him. He doee not, like Hogarth, 
dkhfbit to ua inoral dramas in whole series of pictures, but contents 
ktiriattff with representing, more in foe manner of a navel, one 
scene, His font of mind is besides Oery different, 
Hd oight campare Hogarth with Swift, in hit biting entire, with 
itWabim fiWfr »i"r 1 »* J * "‘“‘hind only od foe dark ride, and takes 
... i-i "ag them in a state of the most profound 
fofoktful «■><«»- * in Wiliie a dose 


learn duly to prize ^mother eature of his pictures, namely, forir 
genuine national character. They are, in all their parts, foe most 
spirited, animated, and faithful representations of foe peeoiisriritS 
and modes of life, of th« English. In many other respects, Wiftsil' 
reminds ine of the great Dutch painters of common lifeoffoi 
' seventeenth eentury, and likewise in foe choice of many subject®*** 
.for instance, ‘ Blind Man’s Buffbut particularly byfoac«f«ftA:a»| 
complete making out of the details, in whioh he is one oj foevare 
exceptions among his countrymen, If he does sot go so for asDauw 
and Fran* Mifiris, he honearly on an eqnality vlfot. foe more oare- 
fully executed paintings of Teniers and Jan Steen.- His touch, toe, 
often approaches foe former in spirit and freedom, especially fokfr 
earlier pictures, * ,* ■> - 

V, "One of thepi, "‘The-Blindr, Fiddler’, is in foe gallery- • 
know this admirable comporitloa from fo« msstwly 
by Burnet. : Thee&et of fowfolouring is by no means briujs«*|; 
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yet the tone of the flesh is warm and clfear. The colours, which, 
.as in Hogarth, are very much broken, have a very harmonious 
effort, tho light and shade being very soft, aud carried through with 
great skill. From five predominance of dead colours, tho whole 
has much the appearance of distemper, as well in the aboyo respects 
as in the naivete Mid close observation of nature, and the good- 
natured humour of the subject. This picture is a real master¬ 
piece, wbleh deserves the more admiration, since we find, by the 
date affixed, that it was painted in 180fi, when Wilkie was not 
more than twenty-one years of age. Another picture, where a 
countryman, who has indulged too freely, is led home bv his 
family, Isrindeed highly humourous in the expression of the heads, 
and masterly in tho keeping and chinru*i i iro ; yet the figures appear 
too small for the size of tho picture, and too scattered ; ami the 
house and other accessories arc too slightly handled to make up for 
this defect. The faces, too, in tho rather indefinite 11 forum, and the 
cold, reddish tone of the flesh, boar no eiuipari-on with tin' 
preceding picture.” 

• The greater part of the interior subjects treated by Gerard Duuw, 
the Ostades, Torburg, and Teniers, have been reproduced by thfe 
Scotch artist. . Compare his “Village Politicians” with the Name 
subject by Adrian Van Ostade. There are only three figures in the 
picture of the Dutch painterVint they are admirably grouped and 
carefully drawn, 6»peojj|Jly the old man in spectacles. Pass to 
.Wilkie’s picture. Tib-has represented a Scottish village ale-house, 
where in a room which servos 1 at oneo for parlour, tap-room, nnd 
’kitchen, ns well as for the sitting-room of the family, blacksmiths, 
carters, and ploughmen meet to smoke and drink. The time 
represented is the period of high political excitement which followed 
the outbreak of the first French revolution. The principal group 
surrounds a table placed in the middle, on .which are a whiskey 
measure and glass, a pipe, and a large piceo of cheese, which one 
of the disputants is cutting. An old man, whose countenance 
-expresses a good deal of quiet sagacity, has been reading the news¬ 
paper, and listens calmly to the solution of so.nie important politknl 
problem propounded by'the young man opposite to him, whose 
features and action express irritation and excitement. Tho labourer 
'who is helping himself to the cheese, is evidently interested in the 
discussionand listens with eagerness; while Ids neighbour appears 
to be oftiring an angry interruption. Ar.mnd the fire is another 
group, tffco discuss the topics of the day with less vehemence," 
While's woman, with a child in her arms, seems to ba endeavouring 
to persuade one of them, to accompany her home. Probably the 
artist had iu his mind the “ale-eanp commentates” of Maoncill’s 
ballad, when he painted this picture. The landlady, entering 
with a fresh supply of liquor, an old man who reads tho newspaper 
alone, a dog Who displays a hankering for the bread nnd butter of 
a child, and another who licks out a saucepan in the right-hand 
Comer, complete the composition. 

Bis “ Village Bridal," by the clmi'mingly modest expression of 
the young bride, and the rustic elegance and grace of tho girl who 
1 is dancing, and his “Duncan Gray" tp. Din), by tho expression of 
the heroine’s ‘countenance, half serious, half coquettish, at the 
moment when the resistance of her pride is vanquished by her 
lover’s vexation, deserve to he placed among the more amiable 
. creations of modern art. , 

Whatever may bo the merits, in colouring and imitation »f the 
old masters; which distinguish the works that Wilkie executed in 
his second manner, it is as the painter of “ The Rent Day ” and 
“The Blind Fiddler'’ that he recommends liimsolf to posterity. 
He is^the painter of moral philosophy--a philosophy cheerful and 
without bitterness - .superior to Bega, Jan Steen, and Hemskirk, 
not in free and vigorous fancy, hut in varied knowledge of humanity. 
He is the painter of humble interiors, in which the household 
•utensils arc as correctly and vigorously represented on those of 
Xalf, and the whole scene is calculated to improve tho heart, and 
widen ite sympathies. Faithful to the rigour of Christian, and 
umre J ,«!jWf!ially Calviuntic, morals, Wilkie has introduced in las 
pjdtffiW,hone 6f the indecencies of Teniers, the satiric obseeuities of 
HogaWb, refined immoralities of Watteiufi' ,It/is this, 

chastity v*Mpd«itce him tho Scottish painter par cecdlence, and 
places htijUHthd head of his class in the school" of the North. , 

Of ; jalpi«d Wilkie is Mm Leonardo da Vinci,' Thcfaoe ef 


external nature afforded Iiim ho inspiration; the 1 
nothing to the painter of the bumble homes of the” Seotlthih 
peasantry. We seek in vain in hi* pictures for the forests with' 
which Kpbbcma shaded his lakes, and the transparent distances!^, 
l’oniers. Wilkie had studied from his fifteenth yeaif the 1 sturdy 
peasant, sitting in his cottage, with his eyes fixed on the scene ot 
iris labours and his joys, and the “honnie lassie,” with the blue 
eyes and high forehead—a countenance more intellectual than- 
sensual. It is in the 1 representation, of the homes of his poorer 
countrymen that he has acquired the distinction that is no# uni-' 
versally accorded lrim. 

We may discover in his works a thousand traitg which recall • ’ 
the. delicacy of Holbein, the animation of Wouvermans, the ener¬ 
getic rusticity of Van Ostade," tho high finish of Terbnrg, and*tbe 
philosophic impress of Cornelius Bega. Wc sec that he is of. their 
family ; tint lie has not imitated them. Ho has excelled them in 
many respects - in moral grace, in purity of sentiment, and recti¬ 
tude of ideas. 

M.-Louis Viardot, an eminent authority, who has treated the 
English school with great severity in his “ Musdes d’Earope,” 
notices Wilkie in the following terms:—“The painter of ‘The 
Rent Day’ mid ‘The Village Politicians’ hits followed Hogarth 
a little in his designs, and the Flemish masters a great deal in 
his manner, Adrian Van Ostade seeming, above all, to have been 
tho model he has selected. Ho is humorous, animated, nnd 
playful; and in all his details the eye of a careful observer may be 
discerned.‘ His execution is sharp'and careful, but It bas not the 
charming naturalness of the masters he lias followed, being dis¬ 
figured by a sad abuse of the reddish tone; and this defect or 
affectation has caused it to he said of Wilkie, with a sort of justice, 
that he is not an Ostade in colouring.” 

in opposition to this judgment of a French author, we may quote 
the opinion of an eminent French artist. Cterirault, whose original 1 
talent, arose more from a study of nature than from imitation of tho 
great masters, thus wrote to.M. Horace Yernct in 1821 :—“Isaid 
some days ago to my father, that if anything was wanting to your 
talent, if was to be tcmiiercd in the English school; and I repeat 
it, because I know tins little esteem that yon have for its works. 
But bow useful would he the study of the touching expression to bc^j 
found iri the'pictures of Wilkie 1 In ono of his more simpte'o 
subjects, ho has represented a Beene at the Invnlidea; new* of-.* 1 
victory lias been received, and the veterans have assembled to read 1 
the despatches and rejoice over them. The variety of characters', 
and sentiments is well expressed. I mast speak of one figure;*- 
which appears the most finished; it is tho wife of ft soldier, who; 1 
entirely absorbed in anxiety for her husband, listens with an eager¬ 
ness ]iaiuful to contemplate to the reading of the list of killed and 
wounded. Tho imagination readily supplies all that her oountenaoce 
fails to express. There is no crape, no mourning, and the sky is 
not clouded; the pathos is perfectly natural. I believe you will 
nut tax me with Anglo-mania, for you know as well as I what we 
have, and in what we are deficient.” 

Tiie pictures of Wilkie are only known on the continent by means 
of engravings. Thoro is not a single Wilkie in the gallery of the 
Louvre. The catalogues of the richest collections do not contain bis 
name. The Imperial Library at Paris contains a collection of 
engravings after Wilkie, by Beyer, Harris, Jazet, Joly, Korean, 
Mnillo, Dubucourt, and other eminent Frcnoh engraver*, '^Sflrioh, 
though incomplete, includes liis best and most thoroughly English 
works. 

Even onr own National Gallery contains (inly two specimens 
of this master, but they are two of his most characteristic pro¬ 
ductions. They are thus described- by Mrs. Jameson: “‘ThO 
Blind Fiddler.’ An itinerant fiddler bas arrived at a Cottage, and’ 
is amusing its inmates with his violin ; his uplifted foot show* that 
hejs boating time; his wife'site near himunrsing her infeat j Oh, 
the.otb# side are the cottager's family, among whom, the fetKer,- 
snapping hi* '’’fingers at the EtHc baby, the child, who gases with 
rivetted ettontion on the old musician, forgetful of her toy, and thri 
- misohievinig urchin who is mimicking'th*-IpwtUte 

theWnner-ef theDnbffiittastettte ,'4tjiiL 
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took and preoisien of ton oh so, mneh admired ia Teniers. ‘The 
Village Festival ip. 168). The scene is laid before the dbor of a 
visage de-house; among the various groups, some of which are 
exceedingly humorous, a countryman, half tipsy, led away most 
reluctantly from the joyous soeae by bis wife and uhildreif is the 
most conspicuous and the most expressive; being strongly relieved 
by the dash mass behind, it is the first to ostcb the attention of the 
’ spectator. The group of drinkers on the left, and the face and 
figure of the old woman leading the little child on the right, are 
most exnoUent. The old womau I suspect to be the mother of the 
prostrate drunkard who lies stretched insensible by the pump. But 
every head, however diminutive, is worth inspection, and will .bear 
comparison with some of the finest of Teniers. As a whole, the 
composition is a little scattered, and the foreground is not well 
painted ; it looks like wet clay : the colouring is throughout very 
vivid, rich, and harmonious; and the individual heads, besides 
being full of uaturo anil character, are finished with conscientious 
care, in what may be termed the early manner of the painter, 
Which, he. afterwards changed for another entirely opposite to it. 
The, whole scene is perfectly genuine and national.” 

The Vinton Gallery contains five Wilkies :—1. “The Pecp-o’- 
Dsy Boy’s Cabin;” 2. “Reading the News.” . a. “ A Woodland 


Landscape.” i. “ The Ikg-piper.’ 


‘ The First Marring.” 


■The six Wilkies in St. James’s Palace and the four at Apsh y 
House have already been enumerated and described, and they are 
not numerous in uuy other private collection. The Duke of Suther¬ 
land lias a single specimen at Stafford House, representing.twu men 
and two women at breakfast. The’ effect is pleasing, and, espe¬ 
cially in the men, very true and animated. The Martinis of 
Noinmnby possesses the “Beat Day;” and the collection of the 
Marquis of Lartsdowne contains “The Job’s Harp,” which we have 
engraved (p. 1M), and “The Confession." “John Knox admi- 
nistcrigg the Saonunent" is the properly of S. J. Clow, Esq., of 
Liverpool; it is a grand composition, but was left unfinished at 
the painter’s deoth. Sir J. Swiulmrne possesfies “The Errand 
Bey;’’- and “Duncan Gray,” which we have engraved (p. 10.)), 
and tile subject of which is taken from a favourite Scotch ballad, 
it the property of IS. J. Sheepshanks, Esq. “The Letter of Recom¬ 
mendation,” which we have qlsu engraved (p. 17-), is in Jim collec¬ 
tion. of S. S. Dobiee, Esq, 

The pictures of Wilkie are not, like thoso of the Dutch school, the 
Coin which circulates currently at public sales, and wo are therefore 
Unable to indicate the price which would be obtained by the 
precious works which are treasured with such natural pride by 
their happy possessors. 

We give below the fact-simile of Wilkie’s signature. 




AllT AND ARTIST’S. 

PaniTEHSj have- not bcou reuarkabte fi>r learning. They have 
generally been illustrations of the pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties. Cooptr, une of our earliest painters, was deemed an 
excellent.musician, but music then rejiuired little sen nee. Jarvis, 
although a trauriator.of “Don Quixote,” was a weak man and by no 
means a scholar. .IVnehardaou was a man of intellect, but deficient 
in observation. Thornhill was the reverse, aud was an M.P. aud 
aa.EJt.S. at the same time. Hogarth, though he once appeared 
as an author, was grossly illiterate. Wilson had received a good 
education from his lather, wljo was a clergyman. Gainsborough 
whs untaught by himself or others. .Reynolds and Lawrence were 
BagUah scholars, and notiting more. West was not even that. 
Baity,,must have received but' little scholastic instruction, though 
* he made good use of what he-had. 0pie’s talents were great, bat 
they were untaught. Morland’a dissipation precluded knowledge; 
aqd ’ Romney, though the friend and correspondent of Bailey, was 
q$iW^i'AAedaeated .(Bam* Euseli was very hard on his con- 
d6aop»d^»wa X s ignorant even of orthography.! 
t|^- jp -rM^ipu uMri tu be, that he felt degraded m being one of 
if : H» wnorauoe of many members of the 


Royal Society was equally severe. Hayden thus dc«riboa hisr;— 
Calling at his house, the door was opened by the maid, Ifojonp., J 
. tinned: “I followed her into a gallery « show,-room enough 
. frighten anybody at twilight. GaWdtized devils—malicious viteke*,' 
brewing their incantations -Satan bridging Cl^aos, aud springing up- j 
wards, like a pyramid of fire —kuly Maclieth—,-Oarlo and Franeisw, 
w-Falstaff aud Mrs. Quickly—humour -pathos—terror—blood and , 
murder-mot one at every look. 1 expected the floor to give way 
-1 fancied Fuseli himself to hi: a giant. 1 heard his footsteps, and 
saw a Uttle honey lmnd slide round the edge of the door", followed by 
a little white-headed lean-faced man, in an ofd flannel dressing- 
gown, tied round the waist with a piece of repo, and npou his head, 
the bottom of Mrs, FuboIi’k work-basket. ‘Well, well,’ thought I., 

1 1 am a match for you at auy rate if bewitching is tried; ’ but all , 
apprehension vanished on his paying in the mildest and kindest way, 

‘ Well, Mr. Hayden, I have heard a great deal of you from Mr.’ 
Jloare. Where are your drawings V In a fright, I gavejiim the 
wrong hook, with a sketch of some men pushing a cask into a 
grocer’s shop. Fuseli smiled, and said) ‘Well, de fellow does, 
his business at least with energy ! ’ 1 was gratified at his being 

pleased in spite of my mistake.” On another occasion, ho told;,,. 
Haydon, “ a subject should interest, astonish, or move ; if it did not 
one ol' these, it was worth nothing <it nil.” He had a strong,- 
Swiss accent, and a guttural -energetic diction. He swore rouudjy' 
also, a ha) -it which, lie told Haydon, he had extracted from Dr, Arm¬ 
strong. “He was about live feet five inches in height, had a compact 
little form, stood firmly at his easel, painted with his left hand, never 
held his palette upon his thumb, but kept it upon his stone, and"', 
being very near-sighted, aud too vain to wear glasses, used to dab,, 
bis beastly brush into the oil, and sweeping round the palette in 
the dark, take up a great lamp of white, red, or blue, as it might. 
be, and plaster it over a shoulder or a face. Sometimes in h»-J, 
blindness he would put a hideous smear of Frussiau bin# ott hi*J; 
flesh, aud then perhaps, discovering his mistake, take a bit of. rad ; 
to darken it, aud then, prying close in, turn round and sayj.;: 
‘Ah, dat ia a fine pnrple! It is really like Correggio,’ 
then all of a sudden he would burst out with a quotation from.: 
Homer, Tasso, Dante, Ovid, Yirgil, or perhaps the Nicbellmghn,/ 
Lied, am! thunder round with ‘ I’aint dat! ’ I found, him/’ qOtt*,:' 
tiimes Hayden, “ the most, grotesque mixture of literature, nift, wejj)-, 
tirism, indelicacy, profanity <U»d kindness; he put aw iojjiihi); o|.„, 
Arehiman, iu Sponsor. Weak minds he destroyed. ’ They mistook, 
his wit for reason--his indelicacy for breeding — his swearing-.: 
lbr manliness, and his infidelity fur strength of mind; feufj, hfl 7 
was accomplished in elegant literature, and had thwart of btftfri: 
ing young minds with Ugh and grand views. His ‘ Nightmare' 
was popular all -over hsmvopc. The engraver 'cleared £600 ’ 
by it.” • t 

Ilaydon says, in conversation Homo Tooke was tiio only match for , 
Fuseli. Mary, Woulsluncruft foil into Platonic love with him, though 
ho was married to a woman who had been his model. In spite of 
his sarcasm and roughness, he had many friends, and died honoured 
and rich. On comparing his pictures with living nature, lie wits 
sometimes very much annoyed, and used peevishly to exclaim : “ A 
plague upon nature 1 she always puts me out!’’ He was very anxious 
to have a literary reputation. Ho sometimes composed Greek verses 
in the emergency of the moment, ami*affected to forget the name 
ef the author, lie once repeated half-a-doaen sonorous aud well- 
smmding lines to Person, and said : “ With all your learning, now,:. 
you cannot tell me who wrote that.” The professor, much re¬ 
nowned for Greek, confessed his ifjlbranee,- and said, “f don’t 
know him.” - “ llow in the world could you know him?” chufklad.. 
Fuseli; “I made them this moment.” When thwarted in tRe. 
Academy, aud that was not seldom, his wrath vented, itself,in Pqly-,, 
glott phrasoology. “ It is a pleasant thing, and on advantageous,” ’. 
said the painter on one of these occasions, “to be learned. I onn 
hpeak Greek, Latin, French, English, German, Danish, Dnteh, 
Icelandic and Spanish, and so let my folly vent itself through nine 
different avenues.” His repartee was biting. , A person once coiled 
ip, apologising-witii, “1 hope Idon’t intTBde." “You do,” said ’ 
Fuseli, in *a snrl|, Kmb. /'©ten H., iwvJI; eail again to-morrow;.” 

“ No, sir,” repB^’ke; /‘^^i.'.eopieio-ramrow, for then yon will 
latafe* s«wn(li»*g?. your business now."’ WiUrie, who 
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tegt-FussUat-Mr.Angerstrin’a, thus write* of him : “IBs con- 
venation wa*. particularly animating,, and, sitting beside him, I 
had my fall share of it. He talked; with great discrimination on 
the English versions of the gzfltit classic poets, and on the har¬ 
monious construction qf our national poetry, in which he gave 
the preference, to %h*£*peare. He spoke of Haydon, and the Mb- 
torical picture he was then printing, and gave it his decided ap¬ 
probation. 


It was Seldom Fuseli was courteous, ahd when he was, ho gene- 
' rally repented’ of it. In a good humour he gave a friendly reception 
to a young gentleman who hud brought him a letter of introduction 
from an old friend. “ I shall he very lmppy to see you whenever 
yon are disengaged,” said Fuseli. The ingenuous youth took this 
literally, and called next day. “ Bless mo,” cried Fuseli, as he 
entered tho room, “ you most have plenty of spare time on your 
•hands.” The youth retired in confusion, and never called again. 

One hears little of Fnseli now. -His wild paintings are by no means 
in accordance with the taste of the present age. Never did such a 
> tit before; but he is gone, and it may be 


‘Another artist, rough and rude as Ksture’s child^ 
awn was*Opie. When be.lived in Berncrs-street, 
t* aee him. “I x^sb shown," he says, “into a desn galkry 
of masculine and broadly-painted pictures. , After a ruinate, 
down efine a coarso-looking intellectual man, He read my letter, 
eyed me quietly, ami sridr ‘ You are studying anatomy j master iij 
were I your age I would do the same.’ My heart bounded at this. 
I arid, 1 1 have just -come from Mr. Northoote, and ho says l am 
wrong, sir.’ 1 Never mind what he says,’ said Dpi® ; * he does net 
know it himself, and would he very glad to keep yon as ignorant.’” 
Ho died a disappointed man.. Opie had been brought up to London 
as ths wonderful.Cornish boy ; and ho was almost obliged, as ha 
expressively said to Northcote, to plant cannon, at his door to keep 
the nobility away. He bod not foundation enough in hi* art to 
fall back upon when the novelty was over; his employment fell off, 
and he sunk in repute and excellence. 

Mrs. JamCson gives Opie a better character. She says this dis¬ 
tinguished and manly painter died in 1807. The Dulwich Gallery 
contains a portrait of him, painted by. himself} and-Mi J 




run umi or istbodocmos.— rnoir a paiktikg sr wnxix. 


long “ere v& see' his like again." The artist, perhaps, most 
resembling him in wildness and eccentricity was Harry. One new 
anoedoto of him is thus tol<^ by Ilaydon. In his “Diary”.he 
writes: “Mrs. Copping, the housekeeper at Adelphi, told mo 
Barry’s Violence was dreadful, his oaths horrid, and his temper like 
insanity. She Baid he carried virtue to a'vice. His hatred of 
obligation was such that he would accept nothing. Wherever he 
dined, he left one shilling and ® openee in the plate, and gentlemen 
indulged him. The servants were afraid .to go near him. In sum¬ 
mer he came«to work at five, and worked till dark j when a' lamp 
was lighted, he went on etching till eleven at night. She said, that 
sften he could be coaVeti to talk, his conversation was sublime. She 
•thteght the want of eariy'disalpUne was the cause of his defects. 

^80, was seven years 

berne^he. eonckdittfft.- She remembered Burke and Johnson 
caffing-pmse, hot nWitik. She Hally believed he would have shot 
aajr b&Twho tiaead." Tnere is a grasp of mind In' that work, 
tfWkfifc'eh# as Johnson arid ; but #0 colour, no’ 

drawing. Still, aa only work of 

MtHWa BBfrW ralMBriHSlths ivmnfl-tr >"> ' < 


Court there is a portrait of Mrs. Delany, said to be by him. Allan 
Cunningham says of Opie, that his, strength lay in boldness of effect, 
simplicity of coin position, in artless attitudes, and in the vivid por¬ 
traiture of individual nature. Where ho failed was in imagination. 
He saw the common, but not the poetic nature of his subjects i he' 
bad no vision of the heroic or the grand. His intellectual powers' 
were of a high order. Homo Tooke and Sr James Mackintosh alike 
testify to that. Horne Tooke used to perplex and quit FuscK by* 
pressing him with definitions, and by the redutstio ad aiturdutit) 
whilst of Opie he used to say, "Mr. Opie crowd* nwre wisdom tato 
a few words than almost any mail I ever knew. 1 He speaks, aa ! ft. 
were, in axioms; and what he observes, is worthy to bereinenfbered.’’ 
Ojje never was satisfied with himself. His widow saps of Ma t-*' 
“ During the nine years I.was his wife, I sever saw bftn satisfied 
with'any one of his productions; and often, very often, have, haste' 
ldlk'enter my sitting-room and throw Hmeelf, : ih to sgony 'fif 
despondency, on the sofa, exclaiming, *1 aarthti mnst'swpid' ef 
created beihgs!,I never, never shrik be a j^dnter.tjiti 
Dve.’” One - who knew him well writes, “ffis 






k/heVaatbe painter ot mind‘tad character, not of 

,_ li unoouthness *u the result of early habiti - ; that o» 

fuSeli, 0f« morose Mature.” Opie’a funeral, towever, showed that' 
bevrai still honoured In (die land. A public burial in St Paul’s is 
snridy something, after all. A man vrjio could have had that, must 
hare had sdnie Amain his day. 

. In spite of hit manner, and an unattractive figure; Hoppner, 
writes Hayden, was a man of fine mind, great openness of heart, 
and an exquisite taste for music; but he had not strength for 
originality. He imitated Gainsborough for landscape and Rey¬ 
nolds for portrait. We talked of art; and after dinner Hoppner 
Bsid, “I can fancy a man fond of his art who painted iike'Rey- 
nolds; but how a man can lie fond of art who paints Jike that 
fellow Northcote,. heaven only knows.” “As to that poor man- 
milliner of a painter, Hoppner,” Northcote used to say to Haydon, 


distinguished for the be&ttty with -which he ^ 
form. Hs was born in London in 1789, andeduoated to 1 
of a German domestic, under.the direction of bis Hsjes^-'f'ftte. 
which circumstance it was snppoffed he had royal blood in hk 


veins. 


; ft to Ki 


Haydon thus iqtrodncea ns to one of the rarest artiste of that' 
day. He writes, “ The next day, at eleven, I went to the academy, 
saw a good-natured-looking man in black, with hit hair powdered/ 
whom 1 took for a clergyman. In the course of the morning we 
talked. He made a shrewd remark or two, and when we left the 
aiademy we walked home together. As hs lodged in the Strand, not 
' for from me, I showed him what I was trying. He said to me, 
‘ Sir George Beaumont says you should always paint your studies.* 
‘ Do you know Sir George, Sir Joshua’s friend!’ * To be sow I 
do.’ I was delighted. ' What ie your name V ‘Jackson.’ 'And 
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“Ihate fcm, sir; I ha-a-ate him!” Hoppner was bilious irom 
hard work at portraits and harass Of High life. He was portrait- 
painter to the Prince; and one day, HcMahon having ordered the 
}g*ttr at Carlton House to get tie rails repainted, and to send for 
the prince’s painter, the man, in his ignorance, wont over to 
Hoppner. When the prinoe visited Hoppner one day, he popped 
suddenly into his gallery ; there was his fine portrait of Pitt. 
•< ah,” the prince, “ thero he is, with his obstinate foce.” 
Qcpppar obtained fame before he was thirty years old. The 
Briaoe of Walw, afterwards George. IV., was his great patron. 
Nfctbcote gives a characteristic anecdote «f him. “ I .once went 
with Hopputg- to the hustings, to .vote for Horne Tooke ; and when 
what I was, I said a painter. At. this,. Hoppner' 

- 4m 'tarsi ofcfoiLih*'way- .<R» Mitt? should.bat* called 

i'.5H';^«W;,bad no time. to. 

j.heads.about .suoh.dtatiwhti 


where do you come trom t’ * Yorkshire. ‘And how do you kn«yr, 
such a man)’ ‘Know him 1’ Jackson answered, bursting into A 
laugh, ‘why Lord Hulgrave is my, patron, and Sir George A hts . 
friend.’ Jackson was n moat amiable, sincere, unaffected creature^ 
and had a fine eye for colour. ’ I soon perceived that lie didrswi/ 
draw with firmness, hnt with a great feeling and effect, and vrt, 
became exceedingly intimate. Jackson was the sou of * 
tradesman at Whitby, where he was apprenticed to a taQar. vLojd 
Mulgrave and Sir George Beaumont were oaoe at-the#ai»tie,wbea 
Atkinson the architect, who was visiting thero, showed them two 
or three pencil sketches of 'Jackson’s. Lofd Hulgrave said to.; 
Atkinson, ‘Let us have him upf and Jackson was ordered totho 
room, whjre by U« simplicity of manner and easy explanation of hit 
sketches hf ** ked u “ * • 

e.ver;J>aiated, a^i^xm A, sayhjg.'hfr had nofs ordewri him SMMginC 

gs"y «* the 
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Colour bat white-lead, Aid ao brushes bat house-painter’B, , Haw. 

witli Sir George’s advieeand assistance lio set to work., A 
. Yandyok brown he obtained from the woods, a fine Indian red 
from the alum works,.*by burning yellow uChre in. the grounds, and 
a blue-blank, either from burnt ■vine-stalks, or soot, I forget whieb, 
aild With these materials he eet to work and made a really fine 
.copy, The besetting sin of poor Jackson was indolence, and this 
goon became apparent. Lord Muigravc once told us that p-hen 
Jackson Had finished a picture of Lady Mulgrave and her sister, he 
Was requested to have it packed up immediately and sent off to the 
Exhibition, os the least delay would render it too late. The next 
day Lord Mnlgrave finding that the picture had not. been sent, 
went into Jackson’s room and scolded him well, insisting on his 
immediately seeing the picture packed up and sent off. Jackson 
.left the room apologising, and promising immediate attention to his 
lordship’s desires. As soon as Lord, Mulgrave had reached his 
own room, he bethought himself, ‘ But, I had hotter, perhaps, 
look after that fellow,’ and out went my lord to see. On going 
down stairs, the first thing his lordship did see, was Master 
•Jackson out in Ike court-yard playing Battledore and shuttle-cook 
With his lordship’s aide-de-camp* It was impossible not to like 
Jackson, his very indolence and lazy habits engaged one. His 
eternal desire to gossip was wonderful. Sooner than not gossip, he 
would Bit down and talk to servants aad valets, drink brandy and 
■ ‘water with them, and perhaps siug a song. He would stand for 
hours together, with one land in his trousers’ pocket, chatting 
about Sir Joshua and Yandyckf then tell a story in ids Yorkshire 
way, full of nature and tact, racy, and beautiful, and then start 
off anywhere, to Vauxhall or Ooveut Warden, to study expression 
and effect. In time his carelessness became „so apparent, that 
. Lord Mulgrave, in a passion, out .off his income and threw him on 
his own resources. This brought Jackson to his senses.” Jackson 


the Guards to Finchley,” a proof of it was sent ta-Gsfcj»$I, Hi* 
first question, says Ireland,, was to a noMemsft in waiti*. 
who Is this Hogar&?” “A painter,, my liege.” “fiainteri,” 
exclaimed the iudignant monarch, “I hate painting,an<lI potary 
too; neither the end or the,other ever did any good. Hoes the 
fellow mean to laugh at my guards?” “The pint tub, op please 
your iqajeitty,” said the courtier, “ must undoubtedly he considered 
as a burlesque.” This only made matters worse.', “ What i a 
painter burlesque a soldier 1 lie deserves to be picketed tog his 
insolence. Take it out of my sight.” And so the conversation 
ended. This may be a little exaggerated; nevertheless, it is true 
that Hogarth noycr basked in the royal sunshine. When monarch* 
have heap the patrons, the taste of the patron has been seen. 
Charles T. was sober and Tu tuous, and the women of Yandyok «H 
have, a sober and virtuous air. At the Restoration, the whole 
seemed changed as if by enchantment. Art, writes Cunningham, 
in his life of Lely, was no longer grave and devout, as under the 
first Charles. Loose attire and looser looks were demanded now; 
no one was so ready to comply as Sir Peter Lely, and it must Be 
confessed that no other artist could have brought such skill and 
talent to the task. With the chaste Queen Charlotte came a 
different order of things; and the skill of Reynolds was required to 
give grace to the pomatumed pyramids of powdered hair, and that 
dignity which beauty acquires from appearing the preserver of it* 
highest quality. 


STORY OF A PICTURE. 

Nor very many years ago, a venerable man, named Silvio riocoio- 
mini, who hail formerly liccn governor of Rome, having been 
compelled by age to relinquish the employment in which he 


painted ,Qic portraits of the Rev. William Howell Carr, and Sir 
John Soane, architect, in the National Gallery. 
t We take another picture from Haydon—that of North cote, who 
liyed at 39, Argyle-strect. Haydon writes;—“I was shown first 
into a dirty gallery, then upstairs into a dirtier painting-room, and 
there, under a high window, with the light shining full on his bald 
gray head, stood a diminutive wizzeued figure, in an old blue striped 
dressing-gown, his spectacles pushed up on his forehead. Looking 
keenly Ut me with his little shining eyes, he opened the letter, read 
it, and with the broadest Devon dialect, said : ‘ Zo you mayno tu 
we a pointer, doo ’e? What zort of pointer V ‘ Historical 
painter, sir. 1 ‘ Heesdoricanl peinter! Why; yee’li starve with a. 
bundle of straw Under yeer head.’ He then put his spectacles 
fiowa and read the note again, pufthem up, looked maliciously at 
n>C) and said: ‘ I remember yeer rather and yeer grandvather tu; 
he used tu paint.’ ‘ So I have heard, sir.’ ‘ lies, he painted an 
elephant once for a tiger, and he asked my vatker what colour the 
Inside of’s ears was of; and my vatker told un reddish ; and your 
grandvather went home and peinted un a vine vermilion. I sec,’ 
he continued, ‘Mr. Hoarn says you’re studying anatomy;"that’s 
no use. Sir Joshua didn’t know it; why should you want to know 
what ho didn’t V ‘ But Michael Angelo did, sir.’ ‘ Michael Angelo! 
what’s he- tu du here ? You must jieint-portraits here.’ This 
routed me, and I said, clenching my mouth: ‘But I won’t.’ 

* Won’t!’ screamed the little man; ‘ but you in ml! Y’our rather is 
not a monied man—is he ?’ ‘ No, sir; hut ho has a good income, 

And will maintain me for three years.’ 4 Will he; hee’d better 
make ’oe meqtein yeorself.’ There are ten portraits by him in the 
Dulwich Gallery. 

In pur great country, painters’have had to look to the people 


liadlong been engaged, was reduced to the painful necessity qf 
gradually parting with nearly all his furniture, in order to obtain 
the bare means of subsistence. Among other articles was a small 
painting by RalTaelle, whielt liad been left him by his uncle, but of 
which he did not at all know the value. The smoke with which 
it was tarnished, aq£ the dust with which it was covered, led him 
to think it worth very little. Being in want of money, he sent to a 
paiuter who was more skilled in buying and selling the pictures of 
others than painting any of his own. A very, slight examination 
enabled him to discover by whom it was painted and how great a 
treasure it was. But wishing to take advantage of the old loan’s 
inexperience and neediness, he began to depreciate it as a tl^lg of 
no value, and concluded by offering him a few shillings for it, rather, 
he pretended,-as an act of charity than from any regard to the real 
worth of the picture. The poor old man, unable to see through the 
trick, thankfully accepted the paltry sum, and the imposter carried 
off bis prise in triumph. > 

A few days afterwards an old friend having called upon Bicep- 
lomiui missed the picture, and asked what had beoome of if. He 
said he had sold it, and told him to* whom, and for how much. 
His frii'nd, filled with indignation at the shnmefhl fraud which hod 
been practised upon his simplicity, urged him to bring the matter 
before the governor, assuring him the picture was the work of a 


master's hand, and offering tp accompany him and reader* hi*i 
every assistance in his power. The governor, having HsUgfai with 
attention to the statement of the ease, took the dimeasiMr of the 
picture aad observed the subject, and then dismissed both parties. 
There were fortunately in his gallery two frames nearly correspond¬ 


ing in size to -that of the picture' in question. Taking'out the 
picture which wja in one of them, ho sent for the painter, and 


rather than, to kings. Smirke had .been elected kcejier of the 
Academy, but George III., being told that be was a democrat, 

* refused tu sign or sanction his appointment. West’s income was 
, -.‘tAken from him through the hatred of Queen Gharlotte, because he 
■ hud Visited and been honoured by Napoleon in 1802. - Sir Joshua 
i pmn Ms, never received a single commission from the'klng or his 
■r^t lie twice pointed their majesties, hut, on each 

o«»td®tt^|t Me own request and athl« Own expente^.Thu.. neglect 
have arisen from his refusal to tell i paint- 
1 mu. 1 - . stems to have fe,rat little, better wt' 


asked hint whether lie happened to have a painting of that rise 
which would match the pther. “Yes," Was the reply, “I have 
One that wiir suit admirably. It is an excellent production of 
RaffatUe’s, and seems to have been made on purpose to .go la that 
frame,”.; “Well, let me aee it, 1 *' said the governor; aod th* 
painter aopa brought it. . * , : 

*Tte.j»tteiBg was a “Holy Family,” exreutedd^ttw.happiest 
style of-.il^SfeeWoas master.'!, patOkk#-;' 

whMfc'tWtf'had been obscured, .the colours. oute-put fapktfyifa&i 

and »B a*..*(3»rao3r of eutiia*,”thii < oumhWiBrjfifcf' 



cxpressiwm Which arc peculiar to Baffhelle, at once struck the 
d$Sjjifat wsarver.' Having plaoedrtiu the frame, which it fitted 
remarkably well,' the governor aBked'the price of it, “I have 
afrifcly had an offer of £200 for'it,” said the painter, “from an 
Englishman, through the medium of a friend ; hut I have refused 
that sum, insisting upon £250, which it is well worth. However, 
if .your excellency like* to have it, I shall be satisfied with whatever 
advance upon the first offer you think proper to make." 

" The gorifrnor, horrified" at the rascality of the fellow, said, with, 
as much-calmness as he could command : 

“You assure" me. .then, that yon have had an offer of £200 for 
the picture!” ’ • 

“ Yes, I'have, monsignore, and I hope to have eyen more 
offered.” 

1 “Very well, that !»• enough. Open that door,” added he to one 
of his attendants. It was opened, and lo! thero stood the good old 
man, whom his excellency hod sent for and kept in concealment. 
It is easy to conceive what terror and amusement the unexpected 
Sight awakened in the mind of the painter. He turned pale, 
beoamo confitsed, and trembled in every limb. The governor, after 


leaving him •ff'prey' to Ms' own feelings for some 
said, in a time of severe authority, “Base wretchI i» ii ttatfi y#* 
take advantage of the ignorance 1 and want of an. nnfortunatemuttl 
When yon deceived' him so wickedly, did yon feel no compunotfeW 
of eonseienoe, no revulsion of feeling? Does the resolle«UnU;of;; 
having defrauded an aged man and helpless woman awaken so ■ 
remorse in your breast? Execrable villain! you know what jour 
■ wickedness deserves. It is allowing you too much merey to visit 
you with nothing more than the penalty which you have yourself 
earned; hut may "heaven preserve you from a second crime of this 
siri, otherwise you sliall pay dearly both for that and th» # pwsont 
one. Now you must immediately^give this poor man the- £200 
which, according to yqur own confession, the picture la worth". 
Tho next offence of the kind that roadies my ears will be your 
destruction.” •- ‘ k 

Terrified, ashamed, and sub hied, the painter hastened awSy; 
while the poor old man, malted to tears, and his heart overflowing 
with gratitude, uttered a thousand benedictions upon his wiae 
benefactor, who enjoyed tho satisfaction of having relieved ah "%®f( 
happy man, and caught an impostor in his own net, f * 1 


SIR RICHARD WESTMACOTT. 


If we consider %> comparatively rei'enl period at which. England 
first laid claim.to be ranked as one of those favoured nations which 
produces artists of the first order, we shall find that she has given 
birth to her fair share of Sculptors, and mat she has done so under 
cirenrtstanees the most adverse to art. Her climate—alternately 
weeping and dry, and varying from fiO degrees in tho shade to very 
nearly aero tries marble so severely that it cannot exist out-of 
doorfl, and onr public statues have consequently to be made of the 
less beautiful but more durable bronze. The smoke of'our capital, 
and the severely religions opinions of a great majority of our country¬ 
men. are alike unfavourable to productions which arc seen only to 
advantage beneath a sunny and a clear sky. X et » notwithstanding 
this, thero are great names, easily remembered by most people, of 
those who have laboured, and that not unsuccessfully, to equal the 
merit of the scplptors of Gfreeoo—to equal those whose religion gave 
"birth to the art, and under whose skies poetry; painting, and 
sculpture might claim tlieir proper home. 

Thp names of Gibber (father to the much-abused Golley), of 
Botlhilliac, of Banks, Bough, Nollekens, Bacon, Flaxmau, Chnutrey, 
Bailey, and Westmacott, will readily occur to onr readers. Of the 
Hast of these we here give a portrait. If of these Flaxnmn had 
the most thoroughly Greek genius and the most classic mind, 
yestmacott may be said lo have the most graceful execution and 
delicate conception. 

^Weelmacott was born in the year 1775 (twenty yean, after the 
birth of Flaxiaan), of a good family, and one- also well to do in 
'Hi* 1 world ; so that, unlike other young artists, he had not to 
endure the hitter struggles of poverty before he achieved eminence. 
He studied successfully at the Royal Academy, and attracted to 
himself the notice of the new Professor of Sculpture—an office 
created Jjeaud filled by Flaxmain himself. There was koine oppo¬ 
sition to ihis creation, and the lectures of the professor had been 
subjected to tho wit of Fuseli, on account of tho staid and sombre 
manner of their delivery, -Fuseli sitting at a merry paity after 
dinner, Suddenly recollected that 1-laxman was about to deliver Ms 
Inaugural lecture. He started up suddenly, and exclaimed, “Fare- 
wall friends, fiueweU wine, farewell wit I I must be off to hoar the 
first seruioaof the Rev. John Flaxmon.”^ ' 

- The “ Sermons of the Rev. 'John Flaxman”. did, however, an 
Infinite deal of good,- They were certainly slow and in many parts 
heavy, bat those upon “Beauty” and on “Ikunpositiou” arc 
.worthy to ,be read by every artist. ■ These lectures were well at¬ 
tended; Md there in no doubt bat that the students derived im- 
Wfoati-prcfit frw them, and the emtienef aebair of sculpture. 
imMed that' 1st Bugliutd that branch of fime artswasaboutto receive 

i ^l^^^ ^nsrc^'gf.'Wastinaoott' weS'a-imoutmrly,«ttceeiiefob «ik- 


llis merit was more rbadiiy acknowledged than in many cases, .and • 
in the year 1708 he had already spent some years in Italy. When 
only twenty-three years of age, lie was, without being subjected^ 
any accusation of improvidence, enabled to marry the daughter 
Dr, Wilkinson. While we allude to improvideuee, wo do so yn% 
the story of another sculptor equally eminent' in out memory , 
“ Married I” said Sir Joshua Reynolds to him, meeting 
day, 1 married ! ’ then, sir, if you are married, you are .rjdjMsli^rJiJ 
an artist.” ", 

In he ease cited, the solfisli declaration was untrue, 
artist, although married, achieved an, emincncte equal to 
Joshua's. It is gratifying to know this, but it is also ,gratijfyi|^" 
to know that Westmacott was never subjected to 
taunt. ; „.'v‘ 

Boon after his marriage the artist would appear to have i 
Rome and to have perfected his studies, and on liis return to 1 
after a somewhat long" absence, lie found that he had a i 
number of commissions to keep him comfortably employed, ,^ 
from the early celebrity which he had achieved abrefed, 
or a good name was soon to he achieved, and we find hipa 
’ before the culminating point o'age had been reached; i lpf|h®hfW , l^|!;;. 
statues of Addison, l'itt, and Krskine. , 

The monuments also which lie produced about this time, and which 
adorn St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, are of the statesman 
Fox, the first of hearty and genuine reformers ; to the hero, Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie ; to the gentle and excellent Bord ColUngwood,. 
the Bayard of Naval Warfare; and to Sir Isaac Brock. 

There is also in Westminster Abbey a sitting statue of a 
woman, who, with lmr child, is represented as being exposed 
without shelter to the inclemencies of a storm, , her garments 
are ooarse and wet, and her hair huugs loose upon her faoe. * The 
mute appealing look of the face is not easy to bo forgotten; it is one 
of tho lions of the place, and bears the name of tho “ Houseless 
Wanderers.” * ‘ ■ ... . v 

The genius of Westmacott Icing through these, statues . 
acknowledged, he did not wjrot patrons. The moeuhmntitlfiipmi^t: 
.vrliich lie noy produced arc both numerous and, exoeUooS, 
more ambitious works, which adorn the-"variety* i 
nobility, are of such merit that they'will indeed, 'to.tys 
phrase, “ pass muster with posterity.” So .ggi 
that when, on the Victorians return from Wntml^^|bfi.Ufitieii were, 
half delirious with admiration, fityftisS' 

Westmacott war chosen, to exeeuto.th*. fljdefitiijfcitatue ofoAoWlfos, 
which now stands Apsioy House. 

Tine gratitude of itfk raised thi« memodal.'So' 

- 1 In the various , 
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dtiagrtment, not here to®fce mentioned, it excited a perfect shower 
of pone, lampoons, epigrams, and pasquinades, and brought down 
upon its'head same muoh heavier, more sober and severer critioUm. 
It is but justice to say that, as far as regards the artist, the figure 
is well executed. It ie not one of the chefs-immre of Weetmacott,' 
but it Is a nobly-oonoeived figure, only, ridiculous, if indeed it be eo, 
from the singular inappropriateness of its position, and its total' 
want of adaptation to the subject it designs to commemorate. • . i 
The next work of art which the sculptor supplied, was the 
colossal statue of George the Third,' which now'adorns "Windsor. 
Castle. . % t 

But it is not to commemorative or to .monumental art that we 
must look for the great excellence of Weetmacott. In these certainly 
he has exhibited grace, dignity, and feeling. In hie statues of Fox 
and of George the Third there is also no mean approach to sublimity; 
but it is in grace and in fancy that he exoeis, and it is in these that, 


, .Love’sworshipper: 

'' * ■ Seeking on earth for him whose home was heaven: ~ v 
As some lone angel, ‘through night’s scattered host, 

Might seek a star which she had loved and lost. 

In the foil cky—by the haunted stream, > , 

- ' ^Through the dim grotto’s tracery of spars, ■''* 

pine temple on the moonlit mount, 

<**•■*• “*• *»d listens to the stare— 
jtdfniStp deep glade where dwells the brooding dove— 

■' uni,painted valley and tho scented air, 

■' . She heard far echoes of the voice of Xovc, 

And marked his footsteps’ traces everywhere .* 

If he has never exceeded this st&tdfe, "Weetmacott has dftne things 
equally worthy of immortality; such are the “Statue of a Nymph 
preparing for the Bath,” which now adorns the ducal residence ot 
Castlb Howard; the Statue of Euphrosyne, which ie at Clumber; 
and the “Dream of Horace,” which is at Petworth, We have the 



in our opinion, he equals if not surpasses Canova. The best works 
of Wcstmacott may be found perhaps in Woburn Abbey, where 
the dancing nymphs of Canova have also found a resting-place; 
these are the celebrated statue of Psyche, and ono of Eros or 
Cupid. • •' 

When Psyche wee first exhibited, its singular merit was at once 
acknowledged, and in those days of albums and keejgmke*, more 
than one “fashionable” poet hymned its praise. The verses by 
Mr.T. K. Hervey aresovery well suited to the subject, that we am 
tetapted to quote them. The statue represents Psyche more under 
her immortal than her earthly aspect, with her beautifully slight 
■'Npfvtfpk" *° «• to exhibit the wing* whtoh adorn hm 

*#P e *»a partly to be examining a (ftlden box, .the < 
gift irf'^e. 'i^^.k nd partly to be rapt-in listening tic matching afar 
. etherial; no toq,ch of gram humanity 


highest authority for saying that Sir Si chard deems jffijSjijffin'iiti 
mentioned as the most Suooessful of his work*!, ’ y! ynF'*' 

In the course of a^long and brilliant oamer hw^i»* have 
deservedly fallen upon the rijouiders of tho eimlpk^ y in 1798, 
when only eighth years of age, hp Jui ftdt visit*#, Sgjfct;’ in the 
next year, at tbs early age of nineteenth* rsiMiVed^^St^^mium 

he obtained th^'pqpe's mec^l. and ti» 

academy of ' 'Honours at no 

distant petf^>’|tt 1 '<»w» 

Boyal Aca#^jV^f«d a Eoyai > 

member of the Society of Antiquaries.. Of bis fondly'W*\ia*i#^ 






Fiuhois Zurhaius, one of the great. luminaries., af the Spanish rom Andalusia, and wns'baptised in the church oi that {dace on tins 
school, though his works are little known out of his native country, < th of November. The rudiments of art were taught him by some 

unjmown artist, who is supposed to have been a pupil of Morales, 


during the sojourn of that master at the neighbouring town otfe‘ 
Frcxenai. His father was an indigent cultivator of a few aerosol 
land, and%i tended to bring’ up his son in his own vocation ; but 
seelhg the inclination‘of the youth for painting, he consented l bia 
leaving the ploogk to take up the brush under the licentiate Juan 
dii las Roclaa, who had acquired a high reputation in the school of 
Seville. Ilis now instructor had worked in Italy, under a pupil 
of Titian, whom ho followed in the brightness and harmony of }>lk 
colours. In this school, the gt-Jius of Znrbaraa-was rapidly den- 
loped, so that ho soon surpassed his master. Ilis application was 
remarkable; and so careful 'was lie always to paint from aatur,. 
that he would not jiaiut even a piece of drapery without arranging 
it before him ou the lay-figure. He displayed a great talent for the 
representation of drapery at a very early period of his studies, and 
thore are few of his pictures without white drapery of some kind, ; 
which he was especially fond of painting. , 

Some pictures of Caravaggio, which came under his, observation 
while studying in the school of lioelus, excited his admiration, and 
had great influence in determining liis manner. The vigour 4*ld,v 
even rudeness of his execution, was well adapted to the represen¬ 
tation of his favourite subjects, monks and friars, of whom Jie i» H*Of 
great delineator, as Kaffaello was of Madonnas, and Wbjjfryjfc'K 
martyrs. He studied the Carthusians in their cloister* af.ch^jv 
as Titian did the nobles nnd high-born ladies of Vendee, and Vaadyek ■ 
those of England. Their girdles of rope,, their dark gowk, their , 
coarse robes, their sparo forms,-and their auatfre.ieatnrts, seem to . - 
have posse ist’d & strange and inexplicable ahum for him. , 
began to apply himself to the external appearances of thing* hefu^j, 
pmetrating the uileriorfeh® painted ; jt^| vestments, 

' vn^dmratheiyaatIfibd^atPuente tie Ckatefif*small towain. thtjftmof th* body,.aadi.B»d*|i.|tlM , :|'mn i of the 
• a ‘* MBa =%?*» that province and secret tonuenta of the squl. 11 (jnder tha{ 

•' yw a. ''' ; ' • • * ■’ H 







Tim WOBKS O* EliRNEHT MASTERS. 


^»(iroorite object of hi* study," nays M. Leon Gozlan, “he has 
Jmiuted 'that population, pile, sod, emaciated and suffering, of 
monks, Capuchins and Carmelites, shod aud unshod, lie has dis- 
red to the 'world, better tlmnit' the Walls of all the convents of 
Bpaip bod been thrown down, the dark-■passions and gloomy 
thoughts of nil thorn, the nature 1 flow of who.-e fellings are checked 
by haircloth and exaggerated vows. Znrbarnn Is tile Jdli of art— 
the painter of grief and resignation. None of his rmn pail lota have 
reduced their gcuiua_ to u harsher unity, or given to tlu-ir cori- 
oeptions a more lugubrious immobility.” 

; Seville was in' that day just the city for a painter of his peculiar 
predilections and talents. Nowhere else could he lifivo found more 
devotion, a greater number of religious communities, dir a greater 
variety of monkish orders. The city contained at tlMr tiine no less 
ton sixty convents of nicu and women. There were the Trinita¬ 
rians, for the redemption of captives, who shaved their heads, 
except a circle of hair round the f irchead atid the nape, and wore 
robes of white linen, encircled at the Waist by a black belt. There 
were the Carmelites, reformed by the patron mint of Seville, St. 
Theresa, whose vestments were of brown cloth, jj itifmed at the waist 
by a broad girdle •, the Capuchins, with shaven heads, bare throat-', 
and feet shod with sandals, who wore rolies of brown cloth, girt at 
to waist by a thick cord, furnished with three knots, and u-cd for 
self-flagellation ; there were the Franciscans; wjlo differed amulets, 
agnris dels, ami chaplets for sale, or excb»ti$Ht fhetrt for articles of 
food; and tore was the terrible brototttfei iif Bt. Itominie, devoted 
to the office of the Inquisition, and friioghisHble by their ferocious 
mien no less than by their costume, cdiisistWg.ef a ilebp cowl and a 
long, black cloak over a robe of white lludfl, At Seville - the pri¬ 
vileged theatre of every imaginable i-eflgioiis observance—might he 
met at every step the future elcttibtits of the pictures uhiehZurbiiinn 
meditated ; instruments of pfcnrtaee, scoUtgos of leather or hf t«isled 
parchment, with or without kiotss, bairCloth-Shirts. human skulls, 
holts of metal, gags, padlocks, ashes, rags ; all, in fact, tot d 
morbid imagination could suggest as addition* to human suffering 
and degradation. Armed with a vigorous britsh, and determined 
to attack these details in all their gloomy reality, the imitator of 
Caravaggio found all prepared to enable him to enact the part in 
the history of painting to which his temperament and his inclina¬ 
tions destined him. There was mltliing wanting. But he did not. 
Stop At the cowl, the coarse tunic, and the knotted rope— at once a 
girdle aud a scourge. He saw the repressed passions of the cloister 
agitating beneath the haircloth-shirt; he heard the heavy groans 
which emanated from souls troubled by strange visions or affrighted 
by menacing Apparitions. He strove io render visible tire mental 
tortures of the Oenobite, the terrors of the soul haunted by the 
phantoms of superstition, and sometimes the raptures of devotional 
ecstasy, Ho wished to embody the-invisible in lus representations 
of the visible. 

* The inauguration of the Spanish gallery at the Louvre 
caused a great sensation among the art-loving portion of Die 
.Parisian public, so impressionable and yet so blase. That which 
excited their emotions to most profoundly was not, bow ever, the 
seraphic expression of the angels of Murillo, nor the astonishing 
likeness to life of the portraits of Velasques; it was “The Monk in 
Prayer” ofZurWanfp. ISO), one of those pictures which, mine gazed 
upon, it is impossible, to forget. On his knees, wrapped in a loose 
garment of gray linen, torn and patched, his countenance half 
hidden in the shade of his cowl, a monk Implores the mercy of God. 
Upon his locked And emaciated hands he supports a human skull, 
dad, With eyes raised to bcavrti, teems to nay, “ Jh profundi* 
dtmuxri ad ti'tiDobibic." Wheh to crowd of visitors, after having 
^wvSrsed thehall offlenry II., entered to grand apartment set apart 
- for to Work* m to'Spanish masters, »nd came opposite this awe- 
-,jlM|pltiitg picture, there was among them a iooveiitant of stupor, 
Ifa&ftf' of towr. The murmur of voices became suddenly 

it seemed to there that they heard the solemn and sadden- 
i Of to, file* irb. Njpt only' the -entire Spanish school, 
ti*, se to .niewtoiems to be comprised in tot painting, #?. 

^mystic glirdto' The Baine of Znrbaran, 
‘fe “Trance, became popularised' by the 
bs #nd ,engravinge-’in which hi* .'“Mojtli in 

Vpl ihflti lliki’. iWin tlvai.-J&aA e#yj& nf 7m\Vuito«vto 


•y vigour «>i rU<*utiiui 
it* KCPtlcd ti) ini a raix*M 
i«>u* which lie h wived 
is ruin in unity iu Audit- 
■i it imint ihr history of 



has been inseparable, in the‘iainds of amateurs' 
the ideas awakened by to representation of that' 
the Spanish monk. ■ " 

The strong impression always produced by this picture proves 
that the sentiment is as profound as the gkccutiuii is hold ; it is a 
pictute Which appeals to to eye and to tlie*)!cart with equal power. 
No other jiSlilUr, lti feud, hot excepting even Murillo, has repre- 
sehted Jtrilh table sucm-sb the two aspects of the Spanish character, 
its piisslbh for the real atld ifa aspirations after the ideal, seduced 
by dazzling materialities, and yet carried .away so easily into ho 
most refined and exalted spiritualism. • 

At the eye of twenty-five, the pupil of Itoelas became a master ; 
Lorn all sides he received .coinmissions for pictures, hut always foi‘ 
devotional subjects, for be painted no others, and refused to employ 
his I a! cuts mi famtfor or grotesque, subjects. The first pictures o 
any importance which lie executed ucrc those which decorate the 
altar-screen in the cathedral of Seville, the commission for which 
he received from the Marquis of M.dagon. The centre-pieces repie- 
sent St. Peter in pontifical vestments, and his deliverance from 
prison hy the angel; and on the wings are paiuled the apostle’s 
want of faith, when he walked on the lake of Galilee with the 
J’eilcemev, a<pl the vision of unclean bunts and fowls, typical of the 
emancipation from the ceremonial law if Moses hy ihe Christian 
dispensation. This screen was finished iu 1025, and about the 
Ktme time he painted for tlie rulhgi-ef St, Thomas d'Aqninas, at 
Seville, the picture which passes for his ihrl-d'a'iinr, and which 
How hangs over what was oncl- the high altar' of the Friars of 
Mercy, iti the Museum of that city. A! the figures in. this picture, 
which represents the apotheosis of the . tint, are larger than life, 
ftml treated in the grandest manner. 

Soirfe iif Xmhanrn’s works are mark( 
which Approaches chn'v In rudeness, f 
p’ainter to execute the nurtieions coma 
from tiro monastic orders. 1‘ivory reli, 
lasla was desirous of retaining his on 
their foundations, and the. glorification of to saints who laid 
edified them by their austerities, or illuottated them by their 
martyrdom. He had scarcely finished the “ Apotlwosis of 8t- 
Thomas d’Aqninas,’' wlnri-lu* was Mimronued to the superb monas¬ 
tery of Guadeloupe, to print two allnrpici.es, representing St. 
ridcfoiiHti and >St. Nicholas Bari, and {lev n pictures illustrative of 
the life of St. Jerome, the patron of the luo-instery. On his 
return to Sevto, he was employed hy the Carthusian monks of Si. 
.Maria do ladHro* to paint three pictures, representing scenes in 
the lives ol*Mpitiio and St. II ugo. Ho also painted a number of 
pictures illulKtive of the life of St. 1’odro Nolaaco for the Bare¬ 
footed Fi-iarn Cf the order of Morey r a remarkable and greatly 
admired “ Crucifixion" for the efttirrh of St. Pablo ; mid a variety 
of wind s for the Carmelite iiorivent of St. Homan, and the churches 
of St K.tetrari and St. Bomtfetitura. 

Noti.il.hstandinjk,Ids gonoirtl teirdennieri, the 
not exclusively for vents of hturcry and 
nlv ays grave, impelled liitti to subjects i. 
did pot always select the agony of ib^ 
rennile,| by their instrnuit'tits of tortu 
the ineffable joys of rcligldtis ccsta«y, tl 


of Zttrbarair was 
s temperament, 
witl it, but he 
or pec'ten la snr- 
sotoClimes paint 
i« radiance ofthmsoul 
visited try dUestial pbaiitolns. There was former! j. In ghwtSpnnisli 
loom at tile Louvre, linW dismantled, ft picture,'bjf ilrlfc liiwter, 
representing to didst itisllnguisihed of tbd ihntthicfiihle female 
mints of to itrmikllh le&bmht, triio appear td hfi dSfilitig past the 
spectator, tjurlw thd lirthieU (if fit. (Jeeilltt, St; liaftiJliitK St. lues, 
St. Lucia, dtidSt;” tlrtiihi, ire hits rcvH'dd, ifi iitcif most glowing, 
eolowbt, all’to typlbs of Spttiiiril hsHittj'; $%ht ittd supple 
forms aud JdiflMiUmM toniktaactohAngbty 
like the GastUbths, delicate and ptltt+ jikti thk -Md*llt»*iauB, seeig 
about to 4tM4 fooiU tlie iikflltit*; Irak ddStfehileS of ittie-wign (if 
l’ldlip ill. ktb ftditjitell sd 'fe-tfe JSjfflk oammiMsd 

beauties, tlliit toJ ,*cli)tl fe t» sefaphii ’tfhii from the 

-skies, nnddbttH^toitfki Wf hljjWfijSb bf fhe coutt'df 
‘Toledo. 1 A glowing SfiM iirts giViiir it Afddrikfi rattf' tlj the^ crrrn- 
pkxiona; toir feet are charmingly Mtali. One, who, over 
trimmed with lacc, wears a green m«stle, ciobroidere3 with 
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ZURHARAN. 



foith, being unable to break her alive' on the 1 wheel, decapitated. 
Another, yoimg and Yury beautiful, habited-iu a magnificent robe of 
dark' crimson, brocaded with gold, is known to be St. bum,,by the 
silver plate which she holds in her hands, containing her two 
beautiful eyes, which slje submitted to lose rather than renounce 
her belief. St. Cecilia plays ou the- oggan, and raises her fine eyes 
to heaven with tin expipssjen of pious ecslqay, and wus to ifeteq 
to some distant harmony, the rfepoww of the angelic efmir to hpr 
wondrous strains, By her fide are the Haijits-patVoueascg of Seville, 
St. Justine and ijt. Buffi no, recognised by the little vases yfjiiidt In¬ 
dicate (Ik- occupation of their lather, who is said (a have been tv 
potter in their native city. These sainted iwiidrps wtor green 
scarfs, thrown with captivating negligence over garments striped 
■with block and yellow, the contrast of which renders the listers 
very conspicuous.. 

lit his marvellous talent for draperies, Zurbaralt is nof surpassed 
by the most illustrious artists of the Venetian school, not excepting 
even Paul Veronese. It is seen in all his pictures, but particularly 
iu tin* portraits of two saints of great renown, and held iu very high 
veneration by tlic people of Madrid - St. Mariiui and St. Durham. 
Tito former*! the patron of the poor, and is charged with tbu 
special duty of conducting the more humbjft (nto the kingdom of 
heaven ; ho is therefore represented as a shepherd, and wears a 
r sivsc tunic and a modest straw bat. Sf. Barbara. un the contrary, is 
protectress of noble ladies, the guardian pf arfefpcratic souls, and 
tin- comidant of high-horn transgressors ; she wears, therefore, a 
rciteof gold tissue, she is adorned with many jewels, and her air js 
haughty and disdainful. 

fill fit is as the painter of the ruuv^t, a« the illustrator »f the 
nsi'eticism of the cloister and its victims, that ourburau in u|ost con¬ 
spicuous and most original. i(i i fiucat ivorlis of this kind grp thus? 
which in- executed for the UiH’tliusiaus of Seville, aud now iu the 
lumwum of that city. Tin- f.ubyecU are token fiuiutbe bfetoyy ct 
the (fivflni.shtu order. ''‘Tlic Hcixipviiui of St. "lli-tino by (be Pope 5 ' 
i of of thg ilest, of these usilimis ; hut the most 
remarka'-ie is tlic “Miracle of St. bingo,’’ the tradition of. which 
is piously preserved hv (lie Carthusian order. St. lingo, bishop of 
((reliable. paying an tim-tpooted visit to the munastcry when the 
monks were at table, fouud them eating meat, contrary to tiio rules 
of tile order ; upon which lu; suddenly tmimf uuned their savoury 
dishes into tortoises. Tlie picture consists of nine figures, seven 
monks seated round lire taldc of the refectory, film mitred saint, and 
a youthful attendant, \t ho h.oks very much astonished at the startling 
miracle which lias been performed under his eyes. 

The addition of “pulpier to the king” to Znrlwau's signature, 
at the bottom of the grand uifir-smoau of tlic Carthusian piounstory 
uf Xeres do hr Pinntcm, with the date 1(53:5, proves'that the artist 
had that distinction conferred upon him before lie had attained his 
thirty-fifth year; bdt (in precise date of tite appointment, tl* 
means by which he obtained it, aud the period of his first visit to 
Madrid, are unknown. Ilia pictures are so much jqpre numerous 
iu Andalusia than in Madrid aud Castile, however, as I* prove that 
tlie greater part of his life must htyve' been passed in ihc former 
province. Palomino says that fejasquez, phq hjpl become 
acquainted with Zurliaran at Seville, and tinpw ids talents, jfiViled 
him to tlie capital, at the desire of Philip IV., in 168(1; |jut lids 
is evidently an error, (tad not tlie eply one by many which tide 
writer, although a Spaniard, has oamniitted. In tlie year napiod, 
howiver,' Zurbaran decorated the palace of Bueu Jteiipw (vith a 
series of paintings representing “The labours of Hepfittlcs.” (W 
Bermudez enuraerstys only , fra.-, but, tjie catalogue of the bfoyal 
Gallery at Madrid, 1 in wWfi| the pic^rSs new fiang, gives tsp : it 
is said thatBljiiip fretjugnily vkited the .artist whilst engaged qn 
these pictures, and that coming behind hipi one day, jBSf a» lie had 
affixed hijr signature to one of them, with Ure addition, “pointer 
to the king,” bo .laid bis hand on the artist's shoulder, and said ; 
“ Painter to the king, and king of painters!'’ , 

While at, Seville, Zurbaran'married. D<mua Leonora do Jordtra, 
1^ jyiiqui .$» had several children, A deqd of gift by the artist to 
.ling qfhjs.iiljyjgbtors of a bouse situated in theCalle dc las Abadee, 
^,1 dickered by'(lean Boweu»lez among (die archives of the 
cathedral of Seville. , Therf ,fe a story current that 
)|fc' PajK|to'iti the artist's life 1 were troubled m account of a 


duel, in which 1m slew bis adversary, but the cause of 
related; and it is said tlu.t he was condemned by the ami 1 { 
seclusion of a cloister. A similar story is related of the faK - 
pointer, Lesuenr, who is said ti^liave become a monk of 
thusian order through having the misfortune to kill his aptagpngff. W 
iu a duel. But as the Spanish chroniclers of art make no.tMttfcitott 
of the affair, and it is, known %(- ^grhnrtto ifgs employed faring 
thg latter jwr vt his life in deisoygfjilf sevgr^l joyal residences Sa- 1 *'- 
Madrid mid its environs, the story may regarded as one ef ■ 

those enibekidiinwits with (vhieb iifiagiuaifre biographers some¬ 
times ai)om their relations, Den Lqzara Bias dpi Valle mentions 
having met Znrharqji in Ms drill'-in 1 (bid, qnd, according to Palo, 
nibto, the artist, died iu that year, at the age of sixty-four. 

“Zurbaran,” says Stirling, “undoubtedly Stands in the front 
rank of Spauish painters. Ife painted heads with admirable skill; 
hut ho had not that wopderful power wliich hclpnged to Velasquez, 
of producing an exact fac simile of a group of figures at various 
dmtauccs. None of his iaigo eompnsitiotts equal 1 The Menifuis ’ * 
in airy ease and tnilli of effect; nor have his figures the rounded 
and undefined, yst truly life-like outlines which charm us in the. 
works r,f*Mnrillo. 'But in colouring Jic js mot inferior to these 
great masters; and hi? tints, although always sober and subdued, 
have sometimes much of tlie brilliancy and depth of Kemhnmdt’s 
Btyle, /is is tlie case in lu's excellent small picture of ‘ Judith and 
her Handmaid,* in tlie eolleetion of the Karl of Clarendon, His 
Virgins ore rule, and in general jicf very •[ileasiiig; but he fre¬ 
quently painted female saints, apparently preserving in their 
j;i:rs .qs tiie piirtvails of beauties of the day, for the rouge of good 
society may often lie detected on their cheeks. In the delineation 
of animals be was likewise successful; and Palomino mentions 
with approbation his pictures qf an enraged d% from which ohanee 
observers ustd (.o run away, and of a ypariiug lamb, detuned by tho 
jiossessiir of moro value than a liccatomli of full-grown sheep.’* 

Iu calling him Jlu- Caravaggio of Spain, Hip historians of art have 
not rendered complete justice to Zurbaran. It is only in vigour and 
Iim'.Iik'ss of execution tlmt (berc is any rcBemhlanco between this 
luaster aud Caravaggio, to whom he is superior jn elevation of styjy 
anil dignity of sentiment, lie lias given life figures the force of 
■ truTj.fnlnes' 1 , and impressed them with a eharimter of ardent faith, 
and in some cases of moral beauty, fly one of those violent tran¬ 
sitions jicculiuv. toutin' Spanish masters, |tp passes easily from -the 
spiritual to tlm materia}; and jt is correct, perjiaps, to say that he 
has felt like Lesueqr, aud expressmi his feplings like Garavaggiq, 
lii-uvceii Hie former and Zprl^iran there js thfl differeuee of teri/- 
pi-rament riinratteristie of their vpspertive natiofis. Lesuenr, wider 
his pale lints, has sjiawn Win calm rcsiguatisn pfi the Jmliever, aufe 
mated‘by the iiope of everlasting life ; Zurbatap, With rude vigour, 
liau represented the luortifieatiuUB of the asebtic, a^il the torments 
of souls troubled liy yisious of hell, * , 

Ziu'lmran was as diligent ns his execution was, rapul, and Iris 
works are thqyefore numerous. They are to bp found in most of 
tiie great galleries of Kuiope, but his finest wprks are iu tlieMnseum 
at Seville, foremost among them is the te Apotheosis »f St. 
Thomas d’Aipipi.'is,” of whi«h wo quote tfip ffiflowing deseripthai I 
from Stirling’s “Annals of tlie Artists of Spaiq ; ’’—The piotore is 
divided into three parts, and tlie figures are somewhat larger 
than life. Aloft, iu the opening heaven, appear the pleased Trinity, , 
the Virgin, 8t. Paul and St. Bon/inio, and the angelic doctor, St. 
gliomas Aquinas, ascending to join their glorjouq efimpany ; lower 
down, in middle gir, sit the fbgr ^oetfijg of fljfi gl|W«li, gtand 
ypn^faiilp figprps, qn cfipidy j gmund,kneelj:^;. 

jlie, right band,'the Avehhfehop ftiego fa '||ml 

collage, and p» the Jefe; t|q Uffiwror %, ? 

traiu ot ecekaiastlcs. The head, of St. fhqgtw k'. jfflfd to 
trait, of Don Augustin Alma Mafia* tie Ksaohar, 

Seville, and from the idosc adherence to,Titittg’e pict«j^e' e|p|»>r 
able.in the grave cnontenanee of the imperial adorer, It fe reascambfe \ 
to suppose that in tlic other historical- pemoagget .fhfc ^M|leiteg| Sjfifi; 

. born preaervtsltrberever itwas practicable, 1 The 'mild dark 
mediately behind Charles, is traditionallyJfiiid;to be the pqylWp li¬ 
ef Zarbaran febnfplf>.,'.In spite af ftollifewSishes as al 
whfeh-are,' nohap^agaiusi th»,,iAiap|;sp||?*’ 
; • “ -lew Meafims" ofttoaunr), by Vefes^W^'l \ 
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.against hie Dominican patrons of the college, and in spite of a 
certain harshness of outline, this picture is one of the grandest of 
altar-pieoes. The colouring tlmmglinut is rich and effective, and 
worthy the school of Roiilas ; the heads are all of them admirable 
studies; the draperies of the dolors aud ecclesiastics are raagnifi- 


ture% which Zurlmr&n painted for tiie Carthusians, algo- in this 
Museum; "In the first-of these pictures, the Pontiff, in a violet 
robe, and the-recluse iu white, with a black cloak, sit opposite to 
each other, with a. table between them covered with liooks; their 
heads are full of dignity, and all the accessories finely coloured. In 



TJ1K MOKK TS WAVER. -FROM.A PAIRUKC BY StURlIAlUK, 



Ith and amplitude of fold ; the imperial mantle is 
th Venetian splendour ; and the street-yfew, receding in 
ofthe cauvas, is admirable for its atmospheric depth and 
• 

the mb# work, a description of the three pic- 


the.third, the strimgeuess of the subject detracts from the pleasure 
'afforded by the excellence of the painting. The second is the tiedt 
of the three, anil is curious as a, scene of the old monastic ttfie of 
Bpain, whence the cowled frisr bile pawed away llke -the tfiniMl, 
knight, At a table, spread with what seems a very f ‘ "* Vv ' 





-— rr - -.-,-^ .rrr— 

theitf KMs; jttw ag^ Whip Hugo »a pUritfe-Wst- 
'^‘rnimnif «wi’atte«ftd by & pagd,- stStwIs in the foreground; over the 
'Mief the monies there hangs a picture of the Virgin; and an 
' ©petrdte affords a glimpse of a distant church. These venerable 
friar* seem portraits j each differs in features from the other*, yet 
all,hew the itajawpof taftff ffS*** of solitary antjtiSi 


hfatSda, ta a' erito'M robe, embroidered with jj^d^’L 
.iff arbliii-bf’ j and St.Ines, ui.parpliji 

>ith a lamb'jn hef arms,' we the beet, and seem to bejportfllguj t* 
some of the beauties of Sevillo (Contemporary, with the paltjiwr,^,, 
The cathedral at Cadis possesses the “ Adoration of the Jftjfi? 
(p. 184), a grand picture, which hangs on the south side of the great 

* .. tirgin, holding oj» 



their wh^te (lrafierloa ohill the eye, as their Colil hopeless fircea chill 
' flu) heart} and the whole scene is brought beford us with a vivid 
dtMitft tidrich shows that Zerbaran studied the Carthusian in'his 
.IgiiUpii hirilshirn with the likechwcaud finiitftil attention that 

'IVlftfllfllfht "hr 1 - 1 oh the courtier* strutting it ht the corridorsof 

,>ijES«iEr;of .tho-alicys of Art^ue*^ , v * : . 


her knees the InfeOit iesits, ' Wore whom knock a • vefe«§ie pe 
itonage, tfith a head of great dignity and w**®* ■ 

hiS gorgeous rgbe' is held by o.'yo«^i|6|,jffl 
.-'steads another of'the yiditojrs, 
fUaid trtth v ik 


mM 


_ TTT _, r , iSndes the ton | 
5 'tW others, representing 
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lifeof St. Peter Nolasoo, and another of-the “ Infant Jesus,” fanciful in 
de»igu, but painted in the artist’s best manner the child, wrapped 
in a purple robe, is lying asleep on a crons, and the whole is painted 
with inimitable delicacy and beauty. 

Under the reign of Napoleon I., the gallery of the Louvre was very 
rich in works of this master, one of the most admired being the 
“Monk in Prayer,*’ which we h'ave engraved (p. 180). The Spanish 
pictures in the Loime were mostly obtained from the churches and 
convents of Spain during the French occupation of that country, 
and many more were in the collections of Mafallal Soillt and others, 
which are now scattered over Europe. 

The boat specimen of the master in this country is his “ Virgin, 
with the infant Saviour and St. John,” signed From, cte Zurbamn, 
10 i> 8 , in the fillke of Sutherland’s gallery at Stafford House. The 
infant, sittihg oh the lap of Ills mother, turns, ns If afraid, from 4 
goldfinch, which ills playfellow holds out to him. In the counte¬ 
nance of tlis Virgin, the Softness and grace of (Ittldo’s Madonnas is 
blended with the warmth of Titian’s Violante, tho downcast oyes are 
soft and darjt, and the hair is of a rich cliesnut browii. The infhnt 
Josns is delicately painted, and reminds the spectator of the grace¬ 
ful chernbs of Correggio, The figure of Rt. John is rather poor, but 
the truthfulness to naturo of tho plate of apples on tho table is 
inimitable. This picture Is a good example of whlit Zlirbarari 
could accomplish in a style which lie seldom attempted, while the 
mixture of the ideal and the natural is very characteristic of the 
Spanish sohool. In colouring; the picture stand* very high. The 
.drapery is very cleat and warm, and the harmony of the whole truly 
admirable. 

The Marquis of Lansdowue possesses, in hit gallery at fiowuod, a 
“Mouk holding a Skalh” attributed to Sebastian del Plomby; but 
it differs front the works of that master in the colouring and stylo Of 
conception, and, in the opinion of i)r, Wattgcn, is a very well eXk- 
outed and nobly ooneolved work of Zurbaran. There is also a tingle 
specimen of this master, “Judith and her Handmaid;" In the 
collection of the Karl of Clarendon. * 

Three celebrated sales have established the commercial value of tho 
works of this master, namely, those of M. Aguado, Marshal Sottlt, 
and the late king of the French. At the first, a “St. Ruffins," 
clad in a gray robe, striped with hlack and yellow, and a green 
Scarf, and holding in her hands two small vases, wus sold for ,€35 j 
"Taking the Habit of St. Clara ,’ 1 a work of nine figures, brought 
€30 ; aud a “St. Marino,” £55. 

When the collection which the celebrated Marshal Sou It had made 
during his campaign in the Peninsula was brought to auction ttt his 
death, some of the finest works of Zurbaran Were submitted to 


public spJmpetiiion, “Sfj Peter Nolasoo and Bf. 'Rajmwwd-'de 1 '- 
Pefiaford," which was painted for the eonvpnt of thVFnthireuf 
Metcy at Seville, and represents St. Peter NoJascp sitting In Ike 
midst of the chapter of Barcelona, presided, cfver by St. Raymond, 
was sold for £967. “ A Franoiscan showing a miraculous Crucifix 

to St„ Peter Nolascd, and fudr Monks of hie order,” signed F.- J)s 
Zurbaran, 1629, attained the’same price. The Funeral Sites of a 
Bishop," representing the corpse lying in state, with a monk 
placing a crucifix in its hands, a pope, a bishop and a king doing 
homage to the lifeless remains; and two monk* kfiiielifig at the foot’ 
of the bier, produced €250. 11 St. Remain ii. Barulns,” in, 

which the former wears a caps embroidered With geld, brought 
£280. “St. Lawrence," clad in sacerdotal veetihClits, and holding 
in his right hand the gridiron on Which he suffered martyrdom, pro¬ 
duced €150. “A Saint,” woarlngarose-coloUrkd mantle, ovorarobc 
of green silk, brocaded with gold, was sold” for €168. Another 
“Saint,” wearing a diadem, aud a violet-coloured mantle over a 
robe of gold tissue, realised €110. The “ Communion of a Saint," 
who is lying on a bed, and receives the sacred elements from two 
Franciscans, produced €105-. “ The Angel Gabriel," in a solitude, 
clothed in a white surplice, and carrying a wand over his shoulder, 
Was soid for €130. 

At the sale of Louis Philippe’s pictures, which took place in 
London, tho prices obtained Were not so high, "St. Francis, with 
tlio stigmata," formerly jp the Franciscan convent at Seville, pro- 
dueed only €19. '‘Our Lady of Pity," with a cardinal and a 
Carthusian monk kneeling before her, formerly iu a convent at 
Seville, sold for €93. ' “The Martyrdom of St. Julian,” formerly 
(n a convent iu listromadnra, aud very much esteemed in Spain, 
realised €70. A superb altar-pteoo, representlhg the “ Virgin and' 
Child," surrounded by angels, and with monks kneeling before tbern 
in prayer, was sold for €105. The “Virgin lit Gloty” produced 
£70, aud another “Virginand Child,” €84. 

Zurbaran usually signed hi* pictures,, and in the manner repre¬ 
sented below. 
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HENRY VAN STEENWYCK. 


Hkmit Smuwriut the younger I* often confounded with bis father, 
owing to their having the same baptismal name, and the similarity 
of their work*. The painter of whom we now give the portrait and 
tlm history is Henry SteeHWyak the younger, who was horn.at 
Antwerp in iftSjfo and died in London in 1638, or, according to other 
. authorities. In 1940. Neither date seems to be correct, however, as 
there is a picture by this waster In the royal gallery at Berlin, which 
' boars the date of 1942. Tho portrait by Vnndyek, engraved by tlio 
elegant burin at Pan! Pontius, lias preserved to posterity the fine, 
intelligent oouptmanoe of this most admirable painter of arehiteC- 
hturai perspective*) ' 

At first right, it seems that nothing eoufd be more contrary to. 
the genius of the painter than the representation of edifices, unless' 
we regard there simply as aocessories, In a secondary degree, iu the 
landscapes of Clupdo, for example, or in the grave compositions of 
ftimb buildings play au imprtant part; tirny In^jVupt tho 
' ” * of the landscape, and impress it with-the august 

t great peoples who have written their thoughts iu 
|arqlutm9.ur» is a rich and fertile element, when it is 
^OBd propriety as ah accessory to a pictur,-, St still 
f tho Spirit of art to subject ii ig ibis imperious 
aa&Sap, by making a buildihg or aut'ipterior the 

'jfi'iMefo' hstwA'iaiwIfilCoa. 



and exactness is so great—the Interval between rite inspiration or 
tho painter and the eompas# of the geometrician *0 Immense 1 ArtiBts 
have been found, however, capable of iutoreetlng ttfofoj simple per¬ 
spectives, aud investing with poetry the weNt* of riujUnare and the 
rule. , . 

In the Same manner es the opulent proprietor derive* to possess 
views of liip mansion and the. scenery which taWOttbds It, the 
inhabitants of a lloni&h Catholic country in the *evetttotbth century 
Would feel net affection and a veneration for Nte sWuesofibir okurchee, ’ 
Their piety would attach them' partipulatlyta tkc hathedral of'their 
native city $ to the font, at which they Ml ritoi totoritod; tirrite 
obapel in which, full of ike tender emotlohe of fttorih’rifoy hod been 
united to the object of their affection; and to the nave in which 
stood the monuments of thalr ancestors. To the fervent devotion 
of tho Netherlands, always Spanish, the church of the parish became 
tiie church of the heart. It gave birth, without doubt, to that kind 
of painting 'khickhas Her its object the perspective of Gothio temple*. 
Pious ftipafenrff wished to possess an exact vie# of we e^frrpieflStj., 
(Jodfil%af Brussels, of that pf SWaipep ' 

Wthifit Nlarihg.lus oahinetythe 

pompoh*,,oer^nonybf the 

' Wdmft'rit rite modtot hihariyTiriliti 




|$ oSb*$, Mwlifcto of flambealx, when 
J? pe church is sombre and Jas^Ttwl. 

*4 * u <4* subjects of the greater number of Steen- 
^ifjreifffy picture*. We recognise in tbe^f aspect all the sentiment* 
Awakened jn the soul of the dhristian hy the contemplation of the 
basilicas of the middle ages; all the thoughts which seem to respond 
to the pointed arches, springing from slender columns which, rise 
’ iiparly to the roof, like tranks of poplars; all,the moral effects, in 
fine, of an architecture inspired by devotion. We most frequently 
enter, in the pictures of Stecnwyck, by the grand porch, and see 
* | before ns the nave, sometimes crossed hy the altar-screen, and 
sometimoa with the high altar prepared for the oelebration of mass, 
with tlie wax-lights and the miesal on the white doth. In order to 
break the uniformity that woiild he presents^ liy parallel lines of 
columns, .the painter took cave to place hie point of view a little to 
the right or left of the oeatro of the entrance, and thus obtained an 
agreeable variety, and often some unlookod-for affects. 

The life of Steouwyok presents few incidents worthy of remark. 
In what year he came to England is put known, but he worked for 
Charles I., at the “recommendation of Vaadyck, who kuew and 
appreciated lus talent as a painter of arohitooture, and- wished to 
have his assistance in painting the backgrounds of his portraits. It 
was Stecnwyck, for example, who painted the views of Windsor 
Castle and other royal residences in the numerous portraits of 
Charles I. and Queon Henrietta Maria. Horace Walpole states that 
the background of the portrait of Charles, which adorns the royal 
palace at Turin, was painted by this roaster, and that, in a MS. 
catalogue of that monarch's collection of pictures, a perspective by 
Stcenwyek, with portraits of the king ao>l queen by Belcarop, was 
mentioned In the same catalogue was recorded a little book of per¬ 
spectives by this master, which, on the sale of the king's effects after 
his oxeentiou, produced only £2 10*. Walpole says that he painted 
the portraits of Charles and his queen on one canvas, with the front 
of a royal pnlqee in the background; and Descauips says that this 
picture was more carefully elaborated than any work of Vaudyck, 
and equal to the most valuable of Mieris. But as we have no other 
‘evidence that Steenwyok over painted portraits, or-iudeed any other 
than architectural sub]cots, this is probably an error; ns for, at 
least, as the pqrtraHs are concerned, Stcouwyek did not oven paint 
the small figure* which adorn his interiors; and we are the mora 
inclined to discredit this statement, as Derearops has so often blun¬ 
dered upon other matter*. 

In the execution of the varied h*akgrmtu<ls of the numerous por¬ 
traits which Vaudyok painted of the noble and lovely of our fond, 
Steenwyok .acquitted himself, not only with tho profound skill 
which he had acquired in his special branch of art, but with that infi¬ 
nitely rare tact which consists in not injuring the effect of the priori- 
pal subject by giving utitjno importance to the accessory, lie kept 
modestly in his awn sphere of labour, and only strove to enrich the 
works of his illustrious brother-»: list by giving hi* portraits back¬ 
grounds appropriate to them. 

Steenwyck yvg* pot a painter of Gothlo churches alone; he knew 
and represented all the orders of architecture. One of his most 
famous pictures i* '‘St, fetor iff Prison," a subject which he has 
frequently reputed. The figures on by Cornelius Pdfilowbiirj, who 
has .chosen the tyamiMt whsp the tpestla was delivered by the angel. 
The guards arq (leaping Ueneath a laa»P suspeuded (torn the vaulted 
' roof of the prison, gad the light, filling foil upon thei? recumbent 
. forms, is reflected on their armour. The eye pioroos the gloom of the 
' TAffit, and sees boy«ff4 the ghpry along Which the apostle lft escaping. 
Tito architect ure is massif- aud tho picture conveys the idea of pro- 
found and solemn silence, Some lights, more feeble than those of 
; tl^ suspended lamp, glimmer op tho doers of other dungeon*. On 
one' side are seen the first steps-of a flight of Stone stairs, leading 
dflwnWardj!, and indicating that beneath the dungeort of the liberated 
: ; ;Sdle 'ftre others,'"stronger and .more dismal.' The grandeur of the 
' ft^Sm ai'chiteeture is here shown, and tlie solidity evinced in the 
of the prison presents an evident contrast to the facility 
miyacuioas escape.' ' M 'Jfcfc/md of the long gallery, 
before, the,ga'to,.' are -‘fetf anfond'.wU^g 
bdlldifitfs. may' be nerceiVed. This faroons 


may’. W • 


)&« linear §k Iff" aerial, pqrspeetive. _ ItV nqiffsssry tp dipfimish % 
the ooloura gradually, and to give a degree o!f tmoerWwty'^m^;' 
walls, by reason iff the distance, more or less groat, yhicli 
them from tho spectator. In other words, it does not suffice to put 
eacii pillar in its propel- place; it is necessary to give to each it* i 
proper distance.' The colonnade may seem to have tho intended 
dimensions, and be perfectly satisfactory to the cye'Vif an architect, 
without being satisfactory in an artistic, p< int of view. Exactness 
in the dimensions, aud precision in the interval*,.aro not tho only . 
requisites*, a certain degree of indistinctness past lie given to the 
distant objects, the outlines must be softened, the lights must lie 
Indicated by mellowness of touch, and vigour and firmness reserved 
for tha nearest objects. . 

Steenwyok, in this respect, is perhaps more artistic than Peter 
Keefe. He loved to make mathematical exactness subordinate to- 
tlie groqoe uf art, and to disguise, a* much as possible, the sharpness 
of the outlines. Whether he presents us with the interior of' a 
ehur-ch or of a prison, he represents tho scone with effects which 
add to its grandeur, while they give to the distant objects the in¬ 
distinctness which charms the eye of tho artist. In some of his pic¬ 
tures, he represents the nave of a Gothic cathedral, lighted by torches; 
in other*, a gloomy sacristy, into which tlie light of day strug¬ 
gle* feebly through the dim window*, yellowed by time. Where he 
has introduced figures, tho subjeotB repre*eutod by them are mostly 
taken from the New Testament. The picture in which he has 
paiuttd "Jesus, with Martha and Mary,” is considered to be one 
iff his chefi-d'auvi’e. The seft light which is diffused over the 
soene forms a charm ing illusion ; and the harmony of tone, and tlie 
epueuwmate skill displayed in the management of the aerial per¬ 
spective, are admirable. . The eye is arrested at once by the figure 
of Mary, off which the light folia, and then reposes on that of the 
Paylour, who i» sqnted near the window, and appears to be address*'' 
log Martha, and referring to the “better part” taken by her 
sister, who has seated herself at his feet to hear the words of truth 
which fall from his lips. The glance of tho spectator turns to 
Martha, who is troubled with the cares of ordinary life, and who 
seems, by her action and the expression of her countenance, to bo 
saying, “ Lord, speak to my sister, that she help mo.” 

In the representation of the interiors of eoolpsiastical edifioes 
Stecnwyck has never been surpassed, and equalled only by his 
father and tlie elder Neefe. There is a certain hour of the night jn 
which the interiors of Gothic churches have off inexpressible charm. 
Ju Homan Cathalio countries the cliurches are open to a very ad¬ 
vanced hour. When the evening twilight is deepening into-.the 
darkness of night, the “dim religious light” which fill, the Vast 
, solitude disposes to contemplation, and the imagination wanders at 
large in the deep shadow* of the distance. One «r two devotees 
offer up tlicir prayers before saint* in marble, half hidden in the 
gloom which envelope* the olmpcls ) while a moonbeam steals 
through the upper windovf* of the have, and whitens the columns on 
whioh it falls, or light* up the painted window abovo the principal 
qntrnnce. We recognise, in tlie picture* of Stecnwyck, not only the 
exact nrebitootufal detail* of the cathedrals represented, their lofty- 
ouloraus, their- painted windows, llieir sonorou* pavements and their 
marble font* ; hut also the aspect of all there ttings'at different 
hour* of the day, in the dim light qf evening when tho moonbeams 
itreum slantingly through tho stained glare, and as lighted np with 
wax tqpers for the performance of midnight wato. " 

Among the minor- Flemings, as it i* convenient to call those master* 
of the school who haw no* painted grand Metorical subjects, 
Henry Steenwyck oooupie* a distinguished place. Some of Bs 
finest works are in this country, in whioh he passed the grea^p*rt 
of his life, nadinwlpchbe died. In France they 
less frequently than those of Peter Ncefe, the, <Wjr^p|^|g'-!^ia 
fellow pupil utidor the elder Steenwyck. Ite jjauhto-. . 


on wood and on mefeu. His picture* ftre,efhre|*k|« 
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there of hie father and Peter Nee&. and'ordil 
Some of his earlier works are 
jfother, The figure* h 
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two' subjeot 3a-repented, with :slkht-4nbdification«,.in two other 
pictures by tills master At Hampton Court) one of them of circular > 
form. In the latter collection are also a “ St. Peter hi Prison," in 
which the apostle is visited by a 'gaoler bearing a torch; and a 
repetition of the same subject, which is regarded by Mrs. Jameson ■ 
as of doubtful authenticity. 

At Cotaham IJimse, near Chippenham, the sc!H of Paul Methuen, 
Esq., there is an “ Interior of a Church ” by this master, very 


befiwft stoted, is considered as ope of .the tomtit^ 

wehftveengraved. . 

In the Museum at Amsterdam there is an f Interior*#?#* 
Church," lighted with flambeaux; and iu the Royal Gallery at the 
Hague an. architectural subject, with figures. . ... 

The Imperial Gallery at Vienna contains some good architectural 
picture! by Allis master; and in the Royal Gallery at Dresden there 
tttf noraq cf Ida .splendidinteriors. 



tb« AJvn.mos or -«u* maw.- -mom a riw»|s nr-stmiMius. 


by its dearness and tone; and other Sfeettwyekt of the 
lily exist at Blenheim-House, at Warwick Castle, and in 
f the Duke of Bridgewater. 1 

’ of the Louvre possesses' five works of this master, 
"it# Inferiors'of churches with figure# f tb« fifth is 
well-lighted apartment, opeahtg into 
Se'hlMti -kith'sniall figures representing the visit of 
^Sfe^Miky-ifedllaTth... ■ Thte-plcturt, which, he 



aoo&fea 


The 'plitllltfaf Henry Steenwyek hii. ___,__ 

1 sties. We atmex, 1 however, the prices obtained for souse which 
hare adorned the most celebrated private collection* eh ti» Mini:* 
tinerft. 1 ' < y.; > . • , ■- 1 N • iijgvd :.a? w'f.wjgiqit 

1 Attfce Rrto»-efConti’a trie, in iWfyigi^.flntteiMr 
' in the Netherlands,” ortiameiifed’».withltAft5(0‘ : , jiai ’ 
wa» ; aoJB.‘ftlrf^i and^otiiOT/'^lil^;:^^^ 
with’ifiSSnbeiWi: and—* i “ 4 






ofR,lils*d« de Boisaefs aoli&stton, in the same year, an “ Interior 
eta Church,” ornamented with figures, painted on copperiwns sqM 


Prise® of 8t. Peter” an interior lighted with several tanjtl'Allf 
and*®• '* Interior of a OhUreb,’* 'rritih. day effetste, £9. ? -i'}' 

APthe Tardieu sale, in 1841, an “Interior of a Church,” A 



JJXNIIY VAN STMNWVCK. 


When the collection of the Marquis of Meuarr, was brought to 
auction in 1782, two companion pictures’ one representing an 
• 1 Interior of a Clrareh, ” the other an “ Interior of a Prison,” wore 
sold for AI1S, 

At the Duke of Choiseul-Prasliu's sale, ten years later, an 



light view, ornamented with figures, was sold for £7 10s. At the 
Vasserot sale, in 1845,.an “Interiorof a Church," on wood, was 
sold for £40; and at the Stevens sale, in 1847, an “Interior of a 
Protestant Church ” for £86. 

• The greater part of the picture* of this master at* signed and 
dated in one or other of the manners indicated by the annexed fac¬ 
similes. 


H. V STEIN, 1641. 


H.V.S. 
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.’’ lighted up for midnight mass, with sixteen 
of Francks, was sold for £10. 
agistor ante, in 1882, four pictures by.Steenwyck were 
•tathaoempetition of amateurs: “IfoeBeposeof Herod,” - , iz.j, 

■ witk,.r 
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CENSORSHIP OF THE ARTS IN'SPATN^;£# : 

All who hare walked through a continental picture ^e^|k^hiSSh\ 
the (grists of Spain are 'Well represented, must 
predominance of religious suhjeots, and the gloojay. stodsomethuas. 
terror-inspiring maimer in which the? ar% treated. The Grecian 
mythology, which furnished the- subject* of, ** ipany of the■ finest 
productions of theritaltan schools, ftrindHen ground tejtho.. 

Spanish, pu^ters^ aimoet os rarefeinet 


[fchiefly appear. 

"are mostly taken. 




:<MBU*is of .the chnrchi 'op, pepreeent estate in which ecclesiastics are 
the wont eomspiouous actors. Even their .religions pictures lire 
frequently of the most gloomy character, anil there are many'which 
it is absolutely painful to cdutemphitc. 

The cause of this distinguishing; characteristic of Spanish art is 
to be found in the fact, that the Inquisition exercised a censor¬ 
ship over the works of Spanish painters, whoso studios were sub- 
Jected to a periodical visitation by tho black-robed familiars of that 
awe-inspiring institution. A code of regulations existed for tho 
treatment of every imaginable subject, and from the conventional 
models pronounced orthodox by the reverend Dominicans, artists were 
forbidden to .deviate. The painter’s brush was guided by the band 
of a monk; his imagination was fettered by inexorable rules. The 
Inquisition had an offioor called Inspector of Pictures, whose duty it 
was toexorcisea general censorship over work s of art, apd especially 
to take care that no profane or indecorous picture found its way into 
a church or a monastery, or was exposed for sale. 

In the enrly part of the seventeenth century this appointment was 
held by Francisco I’achcco, a painter of Sony' celebi ity, whose brother 
lmd exercised its duties and privileges befoie him, arid whoso uncle 
■ was a canon of Seville. Shortly before his death, and when be was 
far advanced in life, Pacheco published a ‘‘Treatise on Painting,’’ a 
most curious bonk, full of the legends of Spanish art, and written in 
a careful and elaborate style. In this work, which was the text¬ 
book of Spanish artists in those days, he gives minute directions for 
representing sacred scones and personages in an orthodox and 
•decorous mauner, as approved by the Holy Office. Elaborate descrip¬ 
tions are given of the manner in which the more ill ustrljus saints 
and martyrs should i e painted, as to attitude and costume, the 
author's authorities being anoient portraits or contemporary records. 
But tho Crucifixion is the sniped on which ho displays tlui greatest 
amount of research. Quoting from Anselm and Boda, he describes 
the instrument, of the licdeemer's d‘>atb with as much precision as if 
lie had assisted in its construction. He juforuis his readers that it 
measured fifteen feet in height, and eight feet from extremity to 
extremity of the two aims; its timbers were flat, and not round, 
with four, and not, three, extremities, as it has been sometimes 
improperly represented. The stem was made of cypress wood, the 
transverse bar of pine, tho block beneath the Redeemers foot of 
cedar, and the tablet for the inscription of box. He protests against 
the practice of representing the Redeemer’s foot as fastened by a 
single nail, followed by some painters of the subject, ns an heretical 
innovation ; and supports that of giving a separate nail to each foot 
by the opinion of Francis de Rioja, who wrote an elaborate essay on 
the jiubjed - also liy a famous relio at Treves, callid the nail which 
scoured the Redeemer’s right foot—the stigmata which appeared on 
both the feet of St. Francis—the crucifix which that,, renowned 
warrior, Rodrigo of llivar, used io carry to the field, when enn- 
temling against tho Moors, and which is still revered in* the 


cathedral of Salamanca—and other authorities equally weighty. 

But the most complete code of pictorial law is that of Juan 
Interian de Ayala, who was a doctor and profeasor of theology in 
the University of Salamanca. This write) agrees with Paclicco as 
to tho form of the cross, and severely reprobates the practice of 
representing it with only three extremities. Whether, in painting 
the visit of the Marys to tho tomb of tjgr Redeemer on the morning 
of the Resurrection, one or two angels should be represented seated 
on tho stone which was rolled away from tho mouth of the sepulchre, 
appears to have befcu a knotty question; for he does uotllecido it, 
but recommends artists to paint their representations of the scene 
conformably to all the Gospels, by following both accounts alter¬ 
nately. , The question, whether the devil should lie represented 
with W(is and a caudal appendage, is ‘examined with the nunc 
care aud anxiety. The first part of the question is settled on the 
Authority of a vision of Santa Teresa, in witch tho Father of Evil 
1t*Bt the exoreprouoeS popularly attributed to hijff; and 
1 ##,the addition of a tail canuot.be so satisfactorily demonstrated, 
thty* 8®oh an appendage is very probable. 

Mf®® *3$ AwWseverely reprobate’any ^pnecesapry djs- 
of the nude figure. The.pxpwire of the' 
t;iUp!btwre* qfthe Madonna, is cengursd in'the severest 

' .•JL-iiXt' « . 1' V . a.',*. 


-tWKjjr^f ii.^NUWC artist, who was usurity inegy de* 


oorous in^his representations, syho tfm 
patron to paint him a picture which outraged decency ' ip;Vyrify 
flagrant manner. For this transgression; the artist, happening,|p 
die shortly afterwards, was cast into purgatory, from the pains of 
which he trite net released until his patron, in a moment of virtuous 
compunction, destroyed the picture, and performed a variety ofacta 
Of piety and goodness by way of atonement, The saints whom the 
unfortunate painter h*4 depicted with so inuch beauty then inter¬ 
ceded in his behalf, and obtained his admission into the congregation 
of the blessed. " * 

Tliis censorship of the arts operated injuriously, by .cramping tliio 
powers of the Spanish jiaintera, and repressing the ardour of their 
imaginations. Not only did It restrict them in a groat measure to 
subjects taken from the Holy Rcriplnres and the lives of the saints, 
on account, of the strong objection of tho Dominicans to mythological 
• subjects, and the difficulty of painting history in a truthful mannor 
without giving offence to tho brotherhood, but it also compelled 
them to paint their saints in the conventional attitudes anil with 
the prescribed colours. To represent tho Madonna with naked feet 
was held deserving tho severest reprehension; to paiuf a Venus or 
a Leila was an offence punishable by excommunication, a fine of 
fifteen hundred ducats, and lianisbment from the country. A com¬ 
parative examination of the pictures in Madrid and Seville will 
Show that less rigour was exorcised in tho capital than in the prq- 
viucial towns. Foreign pictures wore subjected to a scrutiny before 
they were allowed to be exhibited; and Luca Giordano was 
employed by the monks*of the Escurial to lower the robe of Titian’s 
“St. Margaret,” because she was considered to display her legs 
too much in her c mtliat with the dragon. 


REMAINS OF MEDLEVAL AHT IN ENGLAND.. 


Tub first, traces of painting, in the artistic, sense of the word, in 
this country, arc found in the existing records of the reign of Henry 
III. Tho piety of that monarch led him to found several churches 
and abbeys, uml decorate them with painting and soulpturo; and 
Ids instructions furnish 11 s with some curious particulars of the 
stain of those arts in his reii;n, and also of the condition ot 
artiste. The latter seem In have ltoen considered and treated rs 
mere mechanics, of whom pictures woreprderud in the'same manner 
as furniture of an upholsterer. Tho artist was usually a carver and 
gilder, a house decorator, and heraldic painter; a carpenter, a 
mason, nml sometimes an upholsterer. The first distinct reference 
to picture-painting occurs in a Roll dated 1283, which is a precept 
to the sheriff of Southampton, “that he shall cause the king’s 
chamber-wainscot., in the imntle of Winchester, to he painted with 
tho same pictures as bofiire ; ” but what the subjects of those pic¬ 
tures were is not known, nor arc there now any means of ascer¬ 
taining. In another Boll.of the same year, however, thekaeper of 
the king’s palace at Woodstock is ordered to “ cause flia round 
chapel there to be painted with the figures of opr horfl and the four 
Evangelists, and of St. Edmund, 00 one port, and that of St, Edward 
on the oilier part.” .- 

In a Roll of tlie year 1380, -referring to tit* decoration of tho 
chancels of the Virgin and St. l’«ter, in the Tov<* Gha$(lt direc¬ 
tions arc given that they shall he “painted with a small figure of 
the Virgin Mary, standing in a nick*! tho fywe* of tbjjSaiirts 
Deter, Nicholas and Catherine, the hewn beyond the pltay ‘ of St. 
Deter, and tho small crucifix, with Us figures, to be painted anew 
with fresh colours. And .that yo oauso to bo tuedS'en i 
Deter, in hi« pontificals as an archbishop, op the anyth . 
the snpid wltftr, and the same to be vfith tlie %M“) 

and ia»#h itofife of st, (jbt’ietoFhw.'lMliii sW &Myjwi 

in the taU ‘JM/KN *u fM Hffep W J ° “ 
oluipot.” Anil that ye'likewlsfe isttuhe two Ihfr 1 , ,, 

with the best colours, of the" 1 histone* of 8t. 

Catherine, at the altar of the said salute Id the told 


ajEoliAf 12.18; the sheriff of Bqutbatoptpa la enjoined 

the chapelrf <** 'yfmhmt' AMU 

great ijesk'jfUdow, tty* image of* iij 

Viatwtok/i nUw*ttsh Iri li-tto' ‘M'S*, 
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IteUketnaaner,” Another Roll commaucU Edward of 
Kf'ifQ pAlntedt. oit-tlie wa|ls of St, Stephen’* Ohapel, 

tin Spree 6f,tiie Aposttw and tie Loot Judgment; and to lave 
, the Virgiapaiated upon a panel. In another, the same person k 
enjoined jtrf cause the history of Antioch to he painted on the walk 
of tie king'8 clamber in the Tower of London ;• and in a subsequent 
document of tie salne reign tie queen’s clamber in Nottingham 
. Cwtie is ordered to be “ pointed all round with the history of 
Alexander.” 

A curious circumstance cpunocted with English aft at this period, 
is the prevailing use of greik in the decoration of the royal*chain- 
hers, The late Mr, Hudson Turner, who was the first to notice 
thill peculiarity, sayB, in hie “ Domestic Architecture in England,” 
that “ almost all tho chambers of Henry III. were painted of a 
-green colour, scintillated or starred with gold, on which ground 
subjects were sometimes painted in compartments or circles; an the 
higtory of the Old and New Testaments, passages from the ‘ Lives 
of the Saints,’ figures of tlio Evangelists, and occasionally scenes 
taken from the favourite romances of the time.” Of all the paint¬ 
ings of this early period, time has now obliterated evovy trace of 
colour j but the records prove the prevalence of green iu decorative 
painting, and wo have abundant existing evidence of the'same pre¬ 
dilection for that colour in the next two centuries. 

John of Hertford, who was abbot of St. Alban's in the same 
reign, is said to have placed “a noble picture” iu one of the cham¬ 
bers .of tl«j.t abbey; but both the artist and the subject arc 
unknown. During tho reign of the warlike Edward I., painting 
appears to have languished, and tho only trace of it whioh we find, 
is a record of the fuel that Bishop Langten adorned his palace at 
Lichfield with a painting of that monarch's eurohation. The Cot¬ 
tonian MSS. in the British Museum inform ns that, in the following 
reign, John Thokey, abbot of Gloucester, hod the walls of his great 
dining-room painted with portraits of all the kings who had pre- 
coded Edward II. ; and it is probable that, during the wars with 
France and Sootknd in the fourteenth century, the clergy were the 
artists’ only patrons. 

Tho pictures of this period appear always to have been painted 
for a specific locality and purpose. They were mostly painted on 
the walls, but’ sometimes on panels. Few of tlie first kiud have 
been preserved, and none of them exhibit a high order of excellence. 
Tho best examples whioh remain are tho “Virgin nod Child” iu 
the'Bishop’s Chapel, at Chichester, and one or two heads in the 
paintings on the walls of the' Chapter House, Westminster. 
1’ict'urcB on panel appear to have been principally used for the " 
adornment of churches, iu which they were hung up above the 
Altar, after the manner of a modern altar-piece. Very few of them 
have bofiu preserved, and the only one worthy of notice is the 
beautiful One discovered at Norwich, and supposed to be a work of 
the latter part of the reign of Edward III., or’the beginning of that 
of iris successor. It consists of five compartments, representing iu 
succession, the Flagellation of Christ, Christ bearing the Cross, the 
Crucifixion, tho Resurrection and the Ascension. From the com¬ 
parative grace and refinement of the heads and limbs, and fJie 
elegance of the grouping, this'painting is supposed to la tiie work 
of an Italian artist of the early Siennese school. 

Banal pictures were also hung up iu churches, an records of local 
legendft ; bnt numerous as these appear to Iwtve been, scarcely any 
remain.’ They are supposed to have been almost entirely executed 
tiy English artists, and their value as works of art may probably be 
inferrodirOm an examination of the manuscript illuminations and 
paintings an glass of the same period. In this class of pictures we 
^ay ii^i plaoe the rude portraits of saints on the .lower panels of 
rood sheens, some of which still exist in Ate churches of Norfolk. 
Tbh highest order of talent was probably reserved for the fnovoable 
fecingS of 'the ■ altars, of which a very beautiful example may bo 
M Westminster Abbey. It is about elfcven feet wide, and 
foet high, and is supposed* to hare bean executed by an 
i at the dose of the thirteenth or oummenoeraeut of the 
."Whirf,' “The groundwork," says Sir Charles East- 
&£mer the joinings and on the surfiuw of some mould- 
?i '' were glued. • On .title ' framework,_covered 
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The larger oorapartments were adorned with pointings, oonsUting of 
remarkably well' designed and carefully executed single figurerand 
Bub|ecte,'withagoHmosaleground.” ’ • ' ‘ V* 

Tho earliest existing specimen of portrait painting in this countfy, 
is the portrait of Richard II.; in the possession of the Earl of Pem¬ 
broke,' at Wilton Castle, in whioh the_ monarch is represented 
kneeling, with St, John the Baptist, St. Edmund the king, and 
St. Edward the Confessor, before the Virgin and Child, who are 
attended by angels. It has beneath it the following inscription : 
“Invention of painting in oil, 1410. This was painted before in tho 
beginning of Richard II., 1377," which is calculated to lead to the 
impression that it was done in oil; but an accurate and scientific 
examination of the picture was made some years ago by Mr. T. 
1‘kiUips, who Bays that “it is certainly painted in water-colours oil 
a giit ground, which is left in a most ingenious manner for the 
ornaments ol' the draperies ; these 'ornaments are exceedingly rich 
urid minute. The colours are laid on very thick, with an even and 
full touch. The draw ing is very good, when we consider the early 
period of its production.” It was engraved by Hollar in 1630. 

A very interesting series of paintings was discovered uboutfifty 
years ago on the walls of Ht. Stephen's Chap,el, Westminster, blit 
unfortunately they were destroyed immediately afterwards.* On 
the north side of the high altar were full-length portraits of Edward 
III., and his sons, with the figure of St. George, all kneeling ; but 
so much defaced that the features of the younger priuces could not 
be distinguished. None of the figures exceeded eighteen inohes in 
height. On the other side of the altav were the portraits of'Queen 
Philippa and the princesses, two inches higher than tho others, and 
iu tiie same rigid and formal style. These figures wore habited 
in riel) kirllcd garments, but the heavy - plaited tresses which 
loaded their heads wore almost ah adverse to grace as the mailed 
gorgets of the men. Both series wore beautifully copied in water¬ 
colours by the late R. Smirke, which fac-similes are now in tho 
library of the Antiquarian Society. 

Nothing is known of tho artist by w hom these early portraits were 
painted. There is a very ancient portrait of Henry IV. at Cashioe 
bury, the seat of tiie Earl of Essex ; it was preserved for several 
centuries at Hampton Court, in Herefordshire, and was engraved 
by Verliie in his series of English sovereigns. At Hampton Oourt 
Palace there is a panel portrait of Henry V.; but the most curious 
picture of this kiug and his family is in the possession of Earl 
Waldcgravo, who purchased it at the Strawberry Hill sale, in 181?, 
for .tlSI. It was formerly in the pnlacc at Richmond, and is four 
feet three inches higlr by four feet six inches wide. On the left is 
the king in purple robes, lined with ermine, and crowded, kneeling 
before a desk, ou which is a missal, and the sceptre and globe. 
Behind him, and also on tlieir knees, are liis three brother^ the 
Dukes of Clarence, Bedford, and Gloucester, wearing purple tobes 
and coronets of gold; over them is a tent, striped with white and 
gold, tho top of which is held by an angel. On the opposite side, 
under a similar tent, and also before a desk, with tho missal and globe, 
but withbut the sceptre, is the queen, wearing a purple mantle 
and crowu, similar -to the king’s. Behind her are four ladies, 
wearing coronets, tho two foremost of whom hare dark hair, like 
tiie queen's, while the other two, who are evidently younger,, have 
light hair. It is commonly supposed that the two first are intended 
for the king’s sisters, the’Duchess of Bavaria and the Qneen of 
Denmark, but who the younger ladies are has never been ascertained. 

It lias been suggested that they are, intended for the Duchesses of 
Clarence and Bedford; but this cannot he, for they are. represented 
with dishevelled hair, which in pictures of that period indicate 
that the persons so portrayed were unmarried. Nor is it proWhlei 
that the two eider ladies are the duchesses, and these tips i 
sisters, for tho latter were married very soon after Henry A 
the throne. JThe cloth of the two tents is held 
angel, .and on a rising ground beyond, St. George isri 
combat with tiie dragon; while Cloadelinda, a 
lamb, is on her knees, praying for the’tetet'p.wte^tj;,/ , 

. In the long g»UeryrtImbetit'Balate'^&;teiwii»i 'l»«teatti h- 
Queen CatkArine Chitiwite, 
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of 'the oelebrated Strawberry Hitt collection for £84. It is jyt good 
preservation, and measure* tlp»e foot one inch in height by two feet 
ten inche-; in width. It contains eleven figures, of which the heads 
are well paifited, but the draperies arc hard and stiff. The king, 
richly attired, stands before the portal of a magnificent church, 
giving hie' hand to the queen ; while Kemp, Archbishop of York, 
and afterwards of Canterbury, is performing the marriage rites by 
holding the pallium over their conjoined hands. Behind the 
king stands the Duke of Gloucester and a nobleman with a hawk 
on his hand, supposed to he the ^Marquis of Suffolk. Near the 
archbishop is Cardinal Winchester, the king’s great-uncle, recognis¬ 
able by the resemblance to the statue on his tomb in Winchester Cathe¬ 
dral; and a youpg man whom Walpole conjectured to he Sir Richard 
Woodville. Behind the queen is a lady with a kind of turban, pro¬ 
bably her mother, the titular queen of Naples and Jerusalem ; she 
appears to he speaking to a lady near her, supposed to he the 
Countess of Richmond, mother of Henry VII. Behind them are an 
abbess and a beautiful lady, in the mourning garb of a widow, sup¬ 
posed to represent the Duchess of Bedford, afterwards married to Kir 
BUkard Woodville, by whom she became the mother of Elizabeth, 
the queen of Edward IV. The portraits of Archbishop Kemp and 
the*Duke of Gloucester have been authenticated by two others 
which formed part Of an altar-piece in the abbfey of St Kdmunds- 
bury, now in the possession of the Duke of Sutherland. 

Two portraits painted in oil, upon panel, of the age of Henry VI., 
exist at Canon’s Ashby, the -seat of the Marquis of Northampton. 
They represent the oelebrated Karl of Shrewsbury and his countess. 
The earl is is Ids tabard of arms. At Hampton Court there are 


and. Child,” under a Gothic canopy,- «nd imnousdai: ^ 
the .Collection.of Sr Thomas;.Barb)*>*t'StoesUssk 
Jerome ” at Althorp, the scat of Earl Spencer. ^ ' 

la the library Of St.tJ ohn’s College, Cambridge,, there it n-per- 
trait of the Couri'teas of Richmond, the mother of Henr/Yll.iitis 
much damaged, and the painter unknown. At Hampton Court is 
a tripartite picture, probably intended for an altar-piece tit Ao 
royal chapel at Stirling Castje, which was painted after the departure 
of Mabuse from England, hut by whom is unknown. The first 
division contains the portraits of Jam$s IV. and Queen Margaret;, 
the second those of the same inonarch’hnd his brother Alexander, 
praying before St. Andrew; and the third that of the queen, 
kneeling before St. George, who is elad in the plate armour of the 
period. At Knowsley, the Earl of Derby has a portrait of; the 
Countess of Richmond, supposed to be of the period; and at 
•Oxburgh Hall, in Norfolk, the seat of Sir R. Bedingfiehl, are 
ancient portraits of William de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, Edward 
IV., and Henry VII. All these are done in oil, and on panel. 
The best works of this period, however, are more curious than 
beautiful. Allan Cunningham, who calls the portraits we have 
enumerated “lampoons upon human nature,” says that “of true 
art there was none.” It is not until the commonecmentbf the six- 
, teentli century that we meet with the names of artiste of any 
celebrity, and the first, Holbein, was a foreigner.- The first 
English painter of any eminence was Nicholas Hilliard, a printer of 
portnuts.in miniature, who died in 1619. , ■ 


two portraits of Edward IV., one stiff and poorly painted, the other 
a whole-length, in a night-gown and.black cap. At Donnington, 
the ancient seat of tike Earls of Huntingdon, are portraits of this 
monarch and his brother, the Duke of Clarence. - In the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford, there is a portrait of his queen,' Elizabeth 
Woodville, and another is preserved at Queen’s College, Cambridge; 
they Cbnvqy no idea of hor beauty, ,nor of any skill in the painter. 
At Eton College is a portrait of Jane Shore, which corresponds very 
closely to the description given of hor by Sir Thomas More 
from a picture which he had seen, hut which was not the one here 
mentioned. Another, portrait of thifi lady is preserved in the 
provost’s lodge at Kiug’s College, Cambridge; it isa half-longtb, with¬ 
out any drapery, though the golden hair is adorned with jewels, and 
a rich necklace glitters on her shoulders and bosom. 

We come at length to a period in which we meet with the names 
of the artists by whom the pictures of the time were painted, and 
the first is that of John Mabuse, a Fleming, who painted the por¬ 
traits of the children of Hen ry VII., no w at Hampton Court. There is 
a repetition of these portraits at Wilton; another in the possession of 
the Duke of .Deeds at Kiveton; and a third in the collection of Mr. 
Methuen. That at Wilton bears the date of 1495, and is painted 
with considerable taste and skill. The royal children, Prince' 
Arthur, Prince Henry, and Princess Margaret, are dressed in black, 
and playing with fruit at a tabic covered with a green cloth. 
Though in the early dry manner, the faces fire well drawn, and 
there is some good colouring, particularly in. the head of’ Prince 
Henry, which, having a half-reflected lighj, must have presented a 
considerable difficulty to the artist. Each of these pictures is on 
panel, with a small difference in point of size. Mabuse also painted 
a picture of “Adam and Eve,” which is now at Hampton Court, 
where there is alsga picture of “The Virgin and Child,” enthroned, 
with St. Michael and St. Andrew, which is attributed to the 
same artist. , ■ 

There are several ofher works of this master in different private 
coilectioeK in this country. One of these represents “ The Marriage 
of Henry VII. and the Princess Elizabeth of York,”. On one side 
*7® Henry and the Bishop of Imola, who performed ti»e ceremony'; 
O^ Jke other the princess, who has very agreeable ’features and 
hair, and an elderly man so strangely dressed that it is tin* 
■po divine why or what lie is intended for.. He wears a 
iiike.a monk's, except that none of the monastic orders 
fi We,*wt are .bare, and iq his left Sand he holds* 
haul manner, the pieiure is not -without merit, 
“-“aWr exewried. This curiewpfererei* 
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Bayou says, “That is the host part of beauty which a,picture 
cannot express—no, nor the .first eight of life,";, Sir*.Joshua 
Reynolds seems to have laboured to represent this inward excellence; 
and wo can- fancy the grace and charms of his females will -remain 
when their colour has fled. La wren oo was the friend of thAPrinco 
Regent, and painted the women of his court. The result is’seen at 
once. Hie women look- too conscious of their attractions, apd the 
feelings they inspire-in the spectator are rarely .«f ‘a..pleasing 
character. Hence the superiorityof the women of Reynolds over 
those of Lawrence. - A 

After all, our best patrons of the fine arts have been the gentla- 
men of England—the noblemen and merchant .ps$Mri^po are 
blessed alike with monpy and tfste. Every artist has been.^sdebted 
to such. Their name is legion.' A few words oonownlaf. one of 
the most eminent cannot he out. of place in our. psgef,. Mr, 
J. J. Angerstein was of a respectable German fatnily v »ftiled in 
Russia. Hu was burn at St. Petersburg, in 1735, and wasrecom- 
mmidcd to come to England by Mr. Thompson,'ife,k»uinent 
Russian merchant. Mr. Angcrsteih arrived 'tit ^Ismdburiwut the 
year 1749, und having acquired a knowledge of bnsinstt in Mr. 
Thompson's counting-house, he became an underwriter at Lloyd’s, 
aud was very soon distinguished for his vigilance, acuteness, indus¬ 
try and integrity. To him the little world of underwriters, called 
Lloyd’s, owes its present form and segregation, as well as the rooms 
and offices at the Royal Exchange in which the business has been 
for so many years conducted. Air. Angerstein flqjt probitrred an 
act of parliament to render penal the changing the names of ships, 
a practice by which great frauds used to be committed. In the 
distresses of 1793, he suggested to government the novel plan in 
this country of assisting trade by public advances of loons bn 
Exchequer Bills ; and ho afterwards originated with ministers tie 
certainly not less novel scheme of establishing lotteries in' rid of 
the revenue—-a' scheme, however, which the government readily 
embraced, and continued long after the public sense of tlie imjnont! 
tendencies of , lotteries was confirmed by &U ritftSripjn«k 
AngbrstsSn ribs not only a successful contracts;; fi^.lbttriile^.'w^ 
In became anequally fortunA participatin' »' 
loans, ' Hisrigilanoe was'inexhipStible'. MiL mBL 
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meat insensible to the [wiWio good,-he remedial the evil at Ms own 
expense;' ' By his meanstho Veterinary College was re-established, 
and by'Ms exertions and influence the funds at Lloyd’s offered a 
reward of £2,000 fur the Invention of A life-boat, cr means of 
saving the lives of shipwrecked persons. So affluent had this 
eminent wan become, that he and his partner, Mr. Kivar, insured 
for £<!5S,!iOO the eaTgo of bullion shipped, for England from Vera 
Onus in the Diana frigate. In 1811, Mr. Angerstein retired from 
business, and resided at Pall Mall, end at his beautiful villa of 
Woodlands, at Blackheatb, on which he expended large sums, and 
with grtat taste and judgment. He died at Woodlands, on the 
22nd of January, 1828, in the eighty-eighth year of his age. He 
was twice married, and was buried at Greenwich, and among other 
pi r sms liis remains were attended to tlie grave by his friend. Sir 
Tin.mas Lawrence. His personal property was sworn, to be under 
half a million. His pictures at Woodlands were entailed. Those 
of bis gallery in l’all Hall were directed to be sold, and they have 
since, happily, formed the nucleus of our National Gallery. The 
Pall Hall gallery cmlained thirty eight pictures of first-rate 


the collection.' Suqlr merchant princes 'as' Miv 
done' toteli'fbb ttfi' in atPadds. May tbdr inupW 
multiply In our owff. ’ . , * 

This leads us to mention the National Gallery. Mr. Angentein’s 
pictures wen placed in the edifice they now occupy in 1838, amt it 
was opened to thupitblic on the 8th of April in that year. In the 
mean tiine, the original collection hod been increased by purchase* 
and bequests. Iiud825, the “Bacchus and Ariadne” of Titian,, 
tlie “Dance of Bacchanais” by Poussin, Coracei’s “Christ and St. 
Peter,” were purchased of Hamlet, the jeweller, for £8,000, 
In the same year, the exquisite little Correggio was purchased for 
three thousand eight liuudred guineas. In 1820, Sir George 
Beaumont made a formal aft of his pictures, valued at, seven 
thousand five hundred guineas, to the nation. In 1831, tlie Rev. 
William Howell Carr loft to the nation thirty-one pictures, most of 
them ex-cllcnt works of art of tlie Italian school. In 1834, “The 
Education of Oupid” and the “Ecce Homo," both by Correggio, 
were bought of the Marquis of Londonderry for ten thousand 
guineas. In 1^38. Lord Franb.irougli bequeathed to tho gallery - 
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excellence, collected chiefly from the sales of the Borghese, Golonna, 
anil Orleans galleries, and from those of the King of Sardinia, 
the Duke do Brillon, etc. In his- selections, his judgment was 
aided principally by Mr. Lawrence and by Mr. West. When 
Mr. Angerstein' commenced his career in London, the arts had 
scarcely ’elicited any extensive notice, much less of patronage, 
compared with what they enjoy at the present day. But amidst 
the cares of one of the most extensive mercantile connexions, 
Mr. Angerstein, fraught with the spirit of the Mediois, was the 
most useful and judicious encourager of the fine arts in our country- 
Sin correspondence respecting the purchase of paintings, especially 
with Sir Thomas Lawrence, was very frequent. The Pall Mali 
gallery was purchased by Lord -Liverpool for- the nation,’for 
£67,000. . Among the most influential and enthusiastic advocates 
qf the meiuuro were Sir George Beaumont, Galley Knight, and Sir 
^komas Lawrenoe, then president of the Royal Academy. “ Buy 
this collection of pictures for the nation," said Sir George Beau- 
Kit >-1* *nd' I will add mine.” Fortunately the bribe was 
St' .Liird Aberdeen had much to do with the purchase of 


fifteen pictures, chiefly of Dutch and Flemish masters, and a few 
Italian, the value of which could not he less -than seven or eight 
thousand pounds. Other’ benefactions have from time to timet been 
made; the most splendid was that of the lAte Robert Vernon, Esq., 
whose munificent gift of a hundred and sixty pictures by British 
artists was opened to the view of the public in 1848, at his own 
private residence in Pall Mall, and subsequently moved to Marl- 
borough House. Mr, Vernon deserves to be held in miverwtl' 
admiration. He quickly made his way into the work-room# 

British artists,, paid nobly for what he considered to-be nbhl^iii| * 
monship, and having, after thirty yeaivof this sup|gj«t.J^!li|. 
art, got together a collection which offer* ’* fMr repr«#IS{ti(ktiih of 
its powers, he g»v» the proceeds of 'hi# tjirte <«lid.' : #9|siib’ A to' the- 
nation, as a standing memorial of how the aohleteuieiftwas effected. . 
The most recen^ bequest to ike uatihi^SWiifc/'thib of TurtiMM^ 
who, left hi# pictaw*#, some ipJnbelf/oB' -coyditioh. ti#* 4 *'- 
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THE WORKS Of EMINENT MASTERS. 
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to (be price* o£> pictures, In this respect there have been great 
changes. When Charles I.’r collection, oi pictures was'sold by 
order of the Commonwealth, they fetched the following prices -.—The 
Cartoons of liaffaclle, £300 ; “ The Koyal Family,” £180; “ King 
Charles on Horae liaclj,” £200; “The Triumjih of Julius Omar,” 
£1, 000; “The Twelve Cwsars” of Titian, £J72ilW;' “The Muses,” 
hy Tint«retto, £1110; “ The Nativity,” hy Julio Humane, £500; 
‘(Sleeping Venus,” by Correggio, £1,000; “ T|| Venus del Pardo," 
by Titian, £600; “ Venus attired by the Graces,” by Guido, £200; 
ft little “Madonna and Christ,” by ltgffuello, .i'ifOO; “St..George,” 
by Eaffnelle, £150; “Our Lady, Christ, aud others,” by Palma, 
£20(1; “ Krasiaus aud Krobimus," by Holbein, £ 200 ; “Satyr 
Played,” by Correggio, £1,000; “Mercury teaching Cupid to read 
’in the presence of Venus,” by Correggio, £800; “ The Head of 
King Charles," a bast, by Bernini, £S0H; and “ Christ washing 
the Feet of his piseiplets” £000. For Ids first two pictures in 
“ The Four Times of Day,” Hogarth got seventy-five guineas; for 
the last two, forty-six. The paintings of “ The Harlot's Progress” 
produced only fourteen guineas u.icb; those of “The Kaie’s Pro¬ 
gress ” wore sold for twenty-two. “ Morning ” brought twenty 
guineas, and “Night” twenty-six. “Tho Clandestine Marriage” 
was sold for g hundred and teg guineas, aud the frames were worth 
four'guineas each, Gainsborough's wife got for liis favourite 
picture, now nufortunately destroyed, *-< Tlie Woodman and his 
Dog in .the Storm," five hundred guineas. Baydell gave Heynolds 
a thousand guineas for his “ Macbeth,” for his Sliakspcure gallery; 
and West a thousand for “King Lear,” and llomncy six hundred 
for “Tho Tempest.” Copley refused fifteen hundred guineas for 
his great painting of “ The Death of Chatham,” WiUtie got for his 
“Village Politicians,” from the Karl of Mansfield, only thirty 
.guineas. His “Card Players” was sold to the Duke of Cambridge 
for a hundred And fifty. Mr. Dobreo gave him two hundred and 
fifty for his' “ Letter of Introduction." The Direcftun of tho British 
Institution gave hint' six hundred guineas for his “ Distraining for 
Kent.” The Marquis of Stafford gave him .4-100 for “ The ,Break¬ 
fast.” Bor 1* The Penny Wedding" the Prince Hegent gave him 
£525, “ The Heading of the Will" was bought by the King of 

Bavaria for £447 10s. “The Newsmongers * was bought by the 
late General Phipps for £120. The Duke of Wellington gave him 
twelve hundred guineas for “The Chelsea PenaumerM.” Ililton 
got fine, hundred guineas from the British institution for his 
“Mary anointing the Feet of Christ.” Ilrtyduo got six hundred 
guineas for “ Solomonfive hundred foi hie “Christ in the 
Garden/' His <( Lnearus” went for £800; and his “ Christ's Entry 
Into Jerqsslen},” which had brought him £8,000 iu receipts of 
exhibition, went for £240. He got £525 for his “ Mock Flection 
£800 for his “ Ohairing .tlie Member five hundred guineas 
for the B Bofonu Bouquet.” His “ Xenophon,” sold at a rafllc, 
brought him £840 ; GNapoleon," £180 ; “Passover,” £525; 
The IMreetol’S of the Ssftjsb Institution gave West £8,01)0 
for hit picture of “Christ healing the Sick.” Frequently (lie 
purchasers hare been very loeky <n their purchases. Lonl lv 
Tabley’s collection of English pictures sold for £S, 000—£ 2,000 
more than be gave for them. Constable speaks of having, when 
in tlie full zenith of his feme, Hold two pictures to a French- 
jrigii for £250. For a whole-longth portrait, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence had £600, of which a moiety was paid the first sitting. 
West received £2,100 for nine paintings of the ltnyal Family, some 
consisting of single portraits and some i u family grnu ps. Jlis picture 
of “The Annunoiatiou,” which originally cost £1,000, was painted 
between the years 1817 and 1820, to oedapjr a large space in the centre 
of the splendid organ in Manylebone N ew Church. It was thought to 
give the elrtirch a popish appearance, and was taken down. It w as 
then placed in the Queen’s Bazaar, where £100 was offered for it and 
rtwfjsed ; a«4 after lying fourteen years hi a iumlior room of St. 
Uliylebnue Court-house, 8 was sold to Mr. John Wilsou, of Charles- 
Middlesex Hospital, for ten guineas. Sir James Thornhill, 
■‘jjf native artist, was very pearly paid. Horace Walpole says: 
f an Ids reputation Was, and laborious as hi| works wore, lie 
Sit ” ’' **■"‘1 generously rewarded for sdmeVif tbaiu, and for 
, difficult to obtain the stipulated prices. His 
Greenwich; and'"though La Fott» 
i and was. allowed 


£600 for his diet besides, (Sir James could obtain but forty shillings 
a square yard for the cupola of St. Paul’s, aud, I thinks, an wars 
for Greenwich.” lteyuolds’ first portrait, Which evinced snfliHeut 
talent to bring him into notioe, was that of Captain Hamilton, 
painted in 1746, when the artist was twenlydlm'e years old ; and 
the earliest record of Ids price is iu 1752, when ho was in his 
twenty-ninth year, and his charge was then £5 (is. for a head, i.e. 
a three-quarters. Ill 1755, the price was £12 12s. ; iu ll'fi-h 
£21 ; soon after, 17iiU, £86 15s.' ; aud in 1781, £52 10s., the 
highest charge he «m- made. Vsuidyck, in 1682, when he was , 
aged thirty four, received hut £25 for his whole-length portrait of 
Charles I. lie was jmid iu tho same year C26 for a half-length of 
the queen, and £100 “ for one great piece of kin majestic, the 
queen, and their children.” Morland’s extraordinary juvenile 
drawings from picture-; ami casts sold only for 7s. 6d.; atid his 
bold fancy-draftings from |».puhu- ballads aud romances, prioq to 
his attaining the ago of sixtoen, were s»!d in gilt frames for from 
three to five guineas, (iainxbolough’s price for a head iu oils, when 
he was about thirty-five, was five guineas. He raised his price to 
eight guineas ; ;tnd at Ids zenith he received £42 for ft halt', and 
£105 for a whole-l p ngl.h. Opio's usual price for a portrait, when 
he was sixteen years of ago, and in Cornwall, was 7s. Ud. The 
highest prices paid Sir Tlmrtias l/awraiee were, for a head-size or 
three-quarters, £210 ; for a kit-kut, 1815 ; for a half-length, 
£420 ; for a bishop's half-length, £525 ; and for a full-length, 
£680 ; for an extra full-length, £785. As a proof of the admi¬ 
ration in which his talents were held by the affluent, Mr. Williams 
mentions that herd Gower paid ldiu fill can hundred guipPlufffnr Ids 
admirable portrait of ids lady and child ; and that six hundred 
guinea” wore paid him by Lord Dmliam for his portrait of Mas for 
Lumbton, On leaving the Scotch Academy, Wilkie returned into 
Fifoshire, and c-ommeuccd portrait-painting, at five guineas each. 
Wilson starved ; yet many of his pictures non- fetch u price which 
would have ihu-ufiased him a comfortable annuity lor life. It .was 
hut tho other day Hint the committee of ilie British Institution pur- 
cha-;eil a picture by Gainsborough lor eleven hundred guineas, and 
presented it to the National Gallery as nil example of excellence ; 
and yet this very picture hung for years in the- gftist’s paiivting- 
reom without a purchaser, though the price was only #fi0. The 
milage prices Turner gut from 1808 to 1815, were from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred guineas. For hia drawjpge from 
busts he received prices varying from twenty to twenty-five guineas. 
In DIO, Lord Yarborough gave him three hundred guineas for. 
“ The. Wreck ”--a long priae for a landscape by a living artist. 
This same “Wreck,” at Christie's, would nor. sell for £3,000. 
llis “Flint Castle,” a small water-colour drawing, for winch. he 
received twenty-five guineas, lias acid since his death, at Christie's 
rooms, fur £152 0s. We believe on two occasions he obtained 
move than £100 for a picture. Caleott, in lip) best days, yirs not 
much luckier in asking or getting good or reasonable pricas. Mnr- 
lunil painted for publicans ; and I’atrick Nasmyth, our English 
Hobbema, for pawnbrokers. The sweeping of Ktty’s study sold, 
after liis death, for upwards-of £5,000, For a rich man, the heat 
sjKiculaliuif going is liberally to patronise rising artists. He will 
make more money so than in any other way. l’enple will give any 
price for a man’s works after he is dead ; and so the patron of fine 
arts, if he will, may have a fair reputation and a splendid gallery, 
and, nt the same time, a property which will become inoi-e Valuable 
everyday. In liis case, he will indeed find it to be true, that Virtue, 
is its own reward, * 


ORIGINALS OF SAINTS AND MADONNAS. , 

In the beriming of the modern schools of pointing, whop' Art w*B 
the handmaid of fteligipn, nothing more was required of artists 
thou that they should impress an air of holiness aud serenity u» 
tlie countenances of their saints and Madonnas, and represent thgm, 
as Unftosturae and attitude, according to certain .traditional typos,: 
It wad only 'when a souse of the exqu isite , beauty of folia .anp|$«t 
scriptures began to be felt, and, artists Mfljfo whose 
not t,fi eapfiMd wit|4» the. resfoietiemt of fraditfop, tl^f .psttcngl 
beputy wtw, studvefi after-in rejirfiMptdtwna.of 





m. 


FjrfhteiS of genius }>eg!in to represent the Virgin and the mints 
alter attidcstl model which existed in their own minds *' and Outdo 
Refil ls said to have-wished for the wings of an angel, that he 
might ascend to heaven, and see with Ida own eyes the forms and 
features of the saints, and Sms tie enabled to infuse mere of heaven , 
into his representations of them. * ■ •. 

•She depart ore from traditional types, while it liberated the 
genius of artists, did not always have the effect of directing them 
to the pure ideal. Affection iiv'aomc eases, flattery in others, led 

• to the representation of the wife, the mistress, or the favourite 

sister or daughter of the artist or his patron, under the name of a 
Madonna, a St. Catherine, or a St. Oecilih. The second wife of 
Albano, a very beautiful woman, for whom he entertained the 
fondest affection,*wns the mo ld of his Virgins and Magdalena, as 
well aS of his Nymphs air l Cruces. “We may he almost sure,"’ 
says Sir Robert Strange, who engruw d some of his works, “of 
finding in any "picture of < his master beautiful figures of women and 
children, who s.-em as if they had been nourished by the (iraers."’ 
Theatneopuli, o-, as he is more frequently eailed, K1 h'reco, from 
rhe bmd-of ins birth, in his picture of ‘ ‘ The Parting of the Saviour's 
Raiment,” in'tbe Cathedral of Toledo, lias painted bis beautiful 
daughter, distinguished by the white veil, ns one of the three 
Marvs in the foreground, This may he seen by comptH'iiiR the 
picture with the pm trail nf the artist's daiightci in the gallery ef 
the Louvre, rfiic is there represented in the jiriile of youth uud 
beauty; her dark ryes and rich complexion are well set oil' by 
the mantle, trimmed u.ith white fur, which is drawn over her 
io-.id ; and her fine Hellenic count 1 nance is one of the loveliest ever 
painted « 

*Mury..ci, of Austria, ijtieen of Philip III, of Spain, was the 
original of the Virgin in i’anteja’s picture of the “Nativity,” n 
char-alter for which her fair nnd blooming counteuanco and its 
innocent expression were well adapted. Riballa is believed to have 
commemorated the eh.inns of his wife, a blooming brunette of 
Valencia, with (link luir and eyes, in the St. Veronica of ids grand 
. picture of “Our Lady of-Sorrow x.''. If the siippo-Rimi lm correct, 
the jiicture of “St. Teresa," in the saloon of the academy of St. 

• (larlos, at Vulcnrin, is also a portrait of his w ife. It i epresents the 
safnt sitting at. u la Me, writing from the dictation of the lloly 
Spirit, typified by a white dme, wliicli imvers over her shoulder, 
and appears to In whispering in live ear. The counteuanco has a 
very close resemblance to that of St. Veronica. 

The original of tiie Virgin in Vandvek’s “ Itoiy Family,’' which 
hangs above the altar of the Virgin, in the church of Saveitlieiiu, 
neaT Brussels, was a beautiful girl of the name of Anna Van Ophetii, 
whose father is supposed to h ive been keeper of the Puke of Lor¬ 
raine’s hounds. The painter met her on his way to Italy in ltilil, 
became enamoured of her, avd lingered iu the village long enough 
to paint, at the fair one’s solicitation, pictures for the jiaviiih 
•church. One of these wow “St. Martin dividing his Cloak with a 
Beggar,” in which he introduced Ida own portrait as the saint ; the 
other was the “ Holy Family," in which (be principal figures are 
portraits of the lovely Anna and her parents. The picture re¬ 
mained in the church till lfUifi, when it was rriwiil by.the French, 
linil removed to the Louvre, where it remained till lb IS, when it 
was restored to its original sit mi,ion, where it still app. urn. The ■ 
identity of the Virgin's .portrait with that of Anna Van Ophwn has 
been satisfactorily established, l>y comparing the picture witli the 
lady’s portrait, by tiie same baud, which was long preserved at the 
(ihAtoau de Torvurc, a limiting scat- of the Duke of Lorraine. The 
beautify Anna is there represented surrounded by several dogs 
belonging to the Infanta Isabelle, uf -.l ishslic had tlie care. 

The picture of “Our Lady of tho Immacidate Oonifeeptinn,” which 
Ribera painted far‘the puns of St. Isabel, at Madrid, who hung it 
abovetlteir higfi altar; was said to be tiie portrait nf the artist’s 
ddfttt (laughter, Maria Rosa, who was remarkable for her beauty 
'nrfd grace, -It ds said that when Dou.Juhn.of Austria visited 
Naples in - Id48, Ribera* entertained him iu a sumptuous and 
ostentation* manner; and that the prince, dancing with the 
painter’s daughter at halls, sad visiting her under pretence of 
ndudittg her father's pictures, became euainouretl of her beauty 
aad AiieewSded ln:indl|etiig hew w dope atith him fo Sicily.' Being 
Ifr fc«r'wdueer# tlte weluiiwji 


of a convent at Palermo. When the sisterhood of St. Isabel Beard 
tiie' StofyT-they em^iyed Claudio Cuello to repaint the heed at tSd 
Virgin; that lt»toigflt no longer resemble the etring Maria Rot& 
Ribera,- ' • ■ " * 1 

The Subject of the picture in which Ribera's unfortunate daughter 
figured was a favourite one with the Spanish masters, and several 
were ‘produced by Murillo, whose dark-haired Madonnas are 
always so beautiful. The directions of Pncbeeo for. the treatment 
of the subject, are*Very fail and precise. ‘.‘In this most graceful of, 
mysteries,” says ho# “our Lady is to lie painted in the flower of her- 
age, from twelve to thirteen years old, with sweet' grave eyes, a 
nose and mouth of tho most perfect form, rosy cheeks; and the finest 
streaming hair of golden lme ; in a word, with all tho beauty that 
» human pencil can express.” Her eyes were to he turned upward,, 
uml tier arms folded meekly across her bosom. Her robe was to be 
white, and her mantle blue ; and tw elve stars on silver rays were 
to form a celistlal diadem abuve liar golden locks. Murillo usually 
omitii the starry crown, and the hair of ids Virgins is oftener dark 
tlmri gulden ; hut iu the attitude aiid theoohml - of the draperies hd 
adheres to the conveuliom^type. The original of two of the most 
beautiful, .one in the Museum at ,‘Seville and tho other iu the royal 
gallery at Madrid, was Ids only daughter, Francesca,, a very beauti¬ 
ful girl, who became a min of St. Dontime iu the year ItS'/fl, 

EAUI.Y PAINTERS, AND THEIR EFFECT ON 
MODERN ART. 

r 1 

Win s William Hogarth was wrestling with disappointment, and 
smarting under the treatment ho received from nis countrymen# 
having at the first sale of his pictures only realised for the wholi) 
series somewhat less than had then and has since ten frequently 
given for a single picture by a doubtful Italian master, he determined 
to satirise the old musters. He did so at once, and his satire was 
perfectly characteristic of the artist. . 1 ( ... 

lfc set forth his satire in the shape of a card of admission to, hts 
sale, a card which lias since become celebrated as a picture itself, and 
an original print Ml which is now valuable.* It was asiled the 
“ Battle of tiie Pictures.” 

“It is no easy matter,” says Allan Cunningham, “to describe 
this card. On the ground are placed three rows of paintings from 
the foreign school —one roof of ‘ The Bull and’ Europe, ’ another uf 
‘Apollo flaying Marsyas,’ andathird of ‘St. Audi cw on the Cross.’ 
There are hundreds of each to denote the system of hppyisio ami 
imposture which had filled the country with imitations and carica¬ 
tures. Above them is an unfurled flag, emblazoned ,.,wi>J> an 
auctioneer’s hammer, while a boea. on the summit n the sale room, 
with the motto 1 1 ’-U-l’-S,’ represents Cocks the auctioned, and 
the mode by which he disposed of those simulated productions. 
Against the principal pictures of Hogarth, as if moved ly some 
miraculous wind, the pictures of the old school are driven into 
direct collision. The foreign vjoritH seem the aggressors ; thy havoc 
is mutual and eijvial. A ‘St. Francis’ has penetrated in a; very 
ludicrous way into Hogarth’s ‘Morning;’ a ‘Mary MligdaRi.’ Iiqi 
’ intruded herself into the third scene of-‘The Harlot’s Progress.;’ 
aud the splendid saloon scent uf ‘Marriage A, la mode' suffers 
severely In' ‘ The Aldobraudine Marriage,’ Thus jjjtr the hqttle It 
in favour of tho ancients ; but the aerial combat ha* a different 
termination, for, by the riotous scone iu ‘ The Rake’s Progress,’.iy 
hole is made in Titian’s ‘ Feast of Olympus; ’ and a’ - Bacchanalian,.' . 
by Rubens, shares thu same fate from ‘The Modern Midnight 
Oonverratiun.’ ” * , , . 

Hence we see by this, that at the time of. Hogarth, uye qu***ih : v 
which lias now partly terminated, but in sonic, plage 
fiercely as ever, between the pacifisms, .of the auwant.apA meti 
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painters, was carried on then with its udfeal. 
was indeed hitter; deep students of on «$.; 
the civilisation %nd instruction ofmankiud, ,| 
debarred fro* their ngji^g. by 
less gifted than Akeuaelves,, 
oritel 'em- of 
jwmger. • '■ A 
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WORKS 0*. EMINENT MASTERS. 


It has lean the fortune of later (lays to see the sides considerably 
changed. The ancient painters, thanks to the vigorous cnjfdaughttl 
of learned and judicious critics, led on by Mr. llrarin, hare received 
a signal defeat, and arc now apparently mure in their true place 
than before. If they are not elevated to. the height of art, they art 
not, on the other hand, wholly to be depredated; the truth Seems to 
be here, as it generally does elsewhere, in the middle course. That 
the earlier painters induced the study of art, preserved certain rules 
of painting, and studied incompletely but arduously, is no doubt 
true; and we purpose at present to inquire what they have done, 
and what we especially owe to them. 

That the biography of the Italian painters has been written by one 
of their countrymen, is perhaps one of the causes to which they owe 
so deep a popularity and appreciation. Thus Vasari ascribes to 
Cimabue (1*240—1302) not onlytbe merit, but the miracle of having 
revived the art of painting when utterly lost, and of having by his 
single genius brought beauty out of chaos. Yet this is so far untrue, 
that it is perfectly well known, that several painters were working 
in Italy previously to his birth, that Ciiuabtte must bare studied 
under one of these, and that moreover .j^is possible to trace back, 
pictorial remains and names of painters even to tbe fourth century.* 

It is to these painters, then, and not to Ciruabue, that we must ‘ 
look for the ty|ies and signs which, delivered through various ages 
by the means of art, have not only influenced art itself, but have 
had their effect upon religion. 

It would appear that the feeding which led the Puritans of the 
time of the Protectorate to destroy the various and boautifuliy 
painted windows which pictured the lives of saints, and to deftce 
the tombs and statues in the churches, was no new thing. The 
early Christians had a decided hostility to imitative art.' They had 
lived amongst heathens who, however civilised, had prostituted it 
to the basest purposes. The statues and tbe painting! which were 
to be seen in the public places, aud upon the Walls of tho luxurious 
Homans, were in the highest degree immoral. Nay, they had 
descended lower than that. The vase, the cup, tiro domestic im¬ 
plements themselves, were ornamented by a lascivious "art. “An 
early Christian,” says an eminent author, ‘Msould not touch a 
knife, a spoon, or (Brink out of a cup, with our having his moral 
sense degraded, nor without being contaminated,” t 

They moreover regarded all images of any sort, either carved or 
I«untod, as idolatrous, although the legend goos, that St. Luke himsclt 
_ was a painter. From these causes, and from the figurative language 
of the Jewish people, the. representations of the sacred personages 
were confined to symbols, which have descended to ns thrungh the 
medium of the early painters. 

Thus the cress,*) frequently used ill art, so often interwoven into 
architecture, which as an ornament itself crowns so many cathedrals 
or simple churches, signified redemption; the fish from its living in 
water, baptism) the ship qr ark repref-ented the church; anil the 
serpent, frequently with a man's face, the spirit of evil, or Satan. 
Here then was the commencement of a new era in decorative art. 

When Christianity had, in the middle of the fourth century, 
totally triumphed over Paganism, these types w?ro received, but 
somewhat of the old models and forms began to be revived. The 
Byzantine sobool had preserved these models, and they were 
applied to Christianity, just as tbe heathen temples purified, but 
still the same, served as churches dedicated to tbe true Mod. Tin* 
attributes of Orpheus and Apollo were applied to the Saviour, for 
he “redeemed souls from hell,” and "gathered his people like 
sheep.” Then came tho combination of the Mother and the Sou, at 
hist incidentally, latterly more presumptuously; for the Virgiu 
held the infant in her lap, and was, in the eyes of the untaught 
worshipper, the roo'rc potent of the two, because the more pro- 
. niineut. 

HjtteAti Was also called in to teach those who wore other w be untaught. 
MUltt tillage* and obscure towns, where Christianity lmd not pen* 
established by law, painted cloths were hung up where 
representing the sufferings and final crncl- 
#f > gc else the artist) breaking out into a rode 
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or called tbe dead to life, or walked upon ti$ sea. No wonder 
then, as. then pictures illustrated tbe glowing words of' some early 
missionary, that they -began to be reverenced by the untaught 
vulgar, and to intercept and absorb that devotion which was at 
■fiMt addressed only to God. 

But it U to these early portraitures that our latest painters owe 
their ideal head* of Christ. "In the cemetery of Bt. Callixtas, at 
"Borne, a head of Christ was discovered, the most ancient uf any 
copy which "has eome down to us: the figure is colossal; the lace a 
long'ovai; the countenance mild, grave, melancholy; the long hair 
parted on the brow, falling in two masses on the shoulder; the 
beard not thick, but short and divided. Here then, obviously 
imitated from a traditional description (probably the letter of 
Lentulus, supposed to be a fabrication of tho third century), we 
have the type, the-geuerio character, since adhered to in the repre¬ 
sentations of the Redeemer.”+ 

That our artists have ever followed this faithfully aud closely, no 
one can doubt. We have but to call to mind (he various repre¬ 
sentations of tho Saviour, from that in "The Last Supper” of 
Leonardo da Vinci, to that which was popular as a print some.time 
ago, and is the best ideal head without dignity which wc have, 
by Paul Delaruche. Nay, a further proof of the firm way in which 
tho ideal of the early jiainters has been received, is, that none could 
contemplate a departure from the type without revolting from it. 
Who could imagine the Saviour with au aquiline nose and high 
forehead, and a oast of countenance belonging to the race of which 
he was born '! The painter who should be so bold as to give him a 
Jewish expression would suffer for it, by making bis picture uni¬ 
versally odious. « 

But the head of the Saviour is not the only ouo which we baqp 
received from the early painters. In Leonardo da Vinci’s picture, 
cited above, we have the whole of the received types of the various 
apostles. Thus St. l’eter, who sits nearly at the end of the table, 
at the right (Sf our Saviour, has a hold impetuous expression of 
countenance, marked* with great acuteness aud intellectuality, 
Near to his face, and thrown-up by the contrast, is that of Judas, 
a Saturnine countenance of strictly Jewish caste. St. John, the 
Moved disciple, approximates in feature to our Lord, and has the 
hair -parted on the forehead and flowing to his shoulders. St. 
Thomas, who doubted, has a refined Roman head, the hair curling 
and short, like that of Brutus, and his face shows that he 
requires conviction, but, when once convinced, will act. St. Andrew, 
on tbe contrary, sitting on the extreme loft, is firm, manly and 
expressive, with the same determined look which St. Peter has—a 
look woR, becoming cacli of those disciples, one of whom made that 
affirmation which called forth the express approval of his Lord, 
and the other suffered on a now cross and with a more refined 
torture. ' * 

These types, therefore, weplo assuredly owe to too early [winters, 
and to them, moreover, we owe, however rude- their .works, that * 
vitality of expression which m --later artiste degenerated into 
formulism. Let us he careful • to guard that >■ earnestness 
which we at present have. “ Receive,” Says the quaint but deep- 
thinking John Ruskiu—“Roceive the-witness of painting. John 
Deling, and bis brother Gentile, two years older than W, close tho 
line of the sacred painters of Venice. But the jprnrt'pleura spirit 
of religious fidto animated their works to $he last.''"■ ■There is no 
religion in any work of Titian's ...... Nor.'i# -|hh) merely 

because John Bellini Was a religious man and Titian' .was not. 
Titian and Bellini arc each true representatives .of toe school of 
painters contemporary with them; and toe differehoe qf their 
artistic feeling is a consequence, not so much of difference in their 
own natural cWtfacters as in their early education. Bellini wa( 
brought up in faith, Titian in formalism. Between the years 
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their birth, -the vital religion of Venice j 
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Of till the pupils of the Oaracci, the Bolognese master, who is Cutti- 
lttottly Juitwit as Doinenicluuo, and whose real name was Domenic 


s*fy. 

Alg*rottlp*»r 

' giidered 


Vm. 


“ Oomiuuiiiuu of St. JoiMiiio" one of the three most beautiful 
pictures in Koine, tlio other two heing “The Transfiguration” If 
Itaffiielle, ami “ The Descent from tlm Cross ” of Daniel of Yettcrra. 
This opinion of the groat French painter, which posterity has 
confirmed, is a direct contradietion to the detractors of Doinenichino, 
aud a condemnation of the works of his contemporaries. 

Yet the work* whtcli havo ■ excited such warm eu login ilia were 
onoe decried to a degreo that is nowsaaroely credible. Hie faults 
wero exaggerated, and even his excellencies made to appear defects. 
His genius whs not of the hrilliant order, and his power of iuvediios 
vat sf*SaU; hut these deficiencies were counterbalanced by twt jfp 
fundity and accuracy of Ids judgment, his admirable power of, eatWw) 
sion, and tho #arefulncss of his execution. His poverty of invention 
led bis enemies, of, whom no painter ever had more, 
call him an imitator and a plagiarist; hot had ije enjoyed!,tbajJgi« 
advantages of party as the Oaracci, he would soon have tflnhfjlfetl 
over , his detractors, by showing the difference b^ain 
and servility. Doiuoniohino, timid, retired, a«)?: 
pupils, was destitute of a party eipial to his excel len 

He was constrained to yield tojthe crowd that tfnnq. 

Mid thus Hie - observation of Aguccld, that his worth:** 
to rightly appreciated during Ms 
party having paaeed array, impartial''' 

' bt tto gteatoapitals, ami 
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.rather their fanut uoiirisheilfeat toys of fee beautiful which nature declinjnj health, wasin need of softie asinetauoe. '(fit fee rwein 1 

hod implanted within Uai, andgave it a direction. Tfie meet ineadattou of Albano, he sentto Bologna'fcr the pupil of MSeoutin 

simple artitens of Italy ate rardly indifferent '^to tho beauties of Igjdovioo', and Domenichino shortly sfterwahls arrived hi fence, 

l«ck$ -music and, painting; and the elder Zampieri was willing where he wro intrusted wife fee execution ofaymrlida of fee Wefe. 

. feat his eon eheuld follow his inclinations, and become n painter. froht the designs of Annibale.' 1 

JlUt lie did niot appreciate fee endeavours Of the Caracei, or did not Mile engagement led’ immediately to eabair and intrigues being 
viewthcai with so much enthusiasm as some of his fellOw*oountiy ; directed igfiaat Dnmenichmo; whose natural timidity, invited te fee 

wen, and he'placed'Dowenic nnder Denis Calvftrt, att artist of attack Ml who had conceived feelings of envy or dislike ofkim. 

Flemish de oatt and mediocre ability, who had been established in The\rabappy pointer took refuge in liis jatience and resignation, 

Bdlojma w.-veral years. . , two Wonts which comprise his entinflife, wliich presents us with a , 

This choice of a master was not agreeable to Domenichino, to picture of loneliness ’and suffering, without > auger ftlid without 

whose eyes the magnificent productions of fee C^wicci were fee ’ despair, which excites out commiseration and respect, and ought -to 

'supreme expression of progress in art, while Denis Ualvarl whs fee have disarmed his enemies. Fortunately for -Domenichino, Anuh 

representative of its immobility. His master'wus, moreover, of « bale Csroccl bad powerful friends, and ho obtained fur Mm the 

harsh and irritable temper, and having one day fuund Hint in prelection of fee Cardinals Farneso and Borghese, -while Albano 

admiring eontempBition before an engraving after Augustine Untiled, Interested fee Cardinal Agncchi and his brother in favour of his 

lie chastised him so severely feat fee lad left his house, and friend. In fee loggia of-the gardens of Cardinal' Farneso he 

returned to that of his father. There he had to endure new painted, from his own designs, the “Death of Adonis,” choosing 

reproaches, and, according to Malvnsla, additional harsh treatment. for fee representation fee moment when fee Queen of love springs 

, Moved by his urgent entreaties and those of Jits mother, his hither from her chariot to suobour her mortally-wounded lover. The 

at length consented to a change of masters, and the youth presented health of Annibale, Caracei becoming every day more impaired, he 

himself before Augustine Uanicoi, to whom lie showed his drawings, was obliged to relinquish many of bis commissions, and soilin' ol 

At the rotominetidation of that distinguished professor, he was them he procured for Domenichino, some for (iuido, who had 

admitted into the school of Ludovico Oaracct, among wliose pupils attained fame much more rapidly. Both these eminent masters 

were, at this time, tiuhlu and Albano. . wbte engaged by fee Cardinal iiorghese, at his'recuinmeiidation, to 

lie was now free to avow bis enthusiastic admiration of his paint the celebrated frescoes la the church of tit. (rrogorio, ol 

masters, but, trials of-another kind awaited him. Timid to excess, which fee “ Flagellation of SI. Andrew,” by Domenichiuo, is the 

and diminutive in form, which obtained' him feu name Of Douieni- hiost admired, 

chine (tittle Domeiiic), distrustful of his own powers, and qUict and 'Mils idcturt Urns executed in competition wife bluido, aiid 
reserved in his manners, ho was unfitted by nature for the rude placed opposite to feat painter's “tit. Andrew being-lod to, fixer# 

battles of fee world. Ilia infirmities receicvd no indulgence from lien.” It is said feat an ag«l woman, accompanied by a little boy; 

his fellow-pupils, who, according to accounts which have been u?is seen engaged In a long and careful contemplation of Bomeai- 

banded down by conteroiwrm-y authors, did not spare either sar- chino’s picture, jioiBting out every part of fee composition to fee 

dams or outrages, to which they were embrddcnbd, rather than dis- boy ; she tlieti ttimed to tho production of Wnido’s pend], gave it a 

armed, by his patience and resignation. cursory glance, and passed on. It is also asserted by some, that 

■His art was his only coasolation nnd source of pleasure, and lie Annibale Caraod, becoming acquainted wife fee circumstance, was 

applied himself to its study wife such devotion, feat he ndvnnoed guided by It hi forming ids judgment of fee two compositions,'' 

each day in knowledge and experience of the qualities essential to which was in favour of Domeuichiuo’s. Anofeer story connected 

suceesa. It was fee practice of the Caracei to excite feo emulation wife this picture is, feat, in painting one of the guards, he actually 

of their pupils liy proposing prizes for the best drawings, ami one excited himself into a passion, using threatening words and • 

of thoso occasions occurred soon after Domenichino became their gestures, rand that Annibale Caracei, surprising hi® at that 


pupi). Full of modesty and timidity, and without hope of success, 
he was obliged, like the other pupils, to offer his design; and while 
4ts fellow-students gave in their drawings with confidence, regard¬ 
ing. him wife an air of conscious superiority, Domenichino ap¬ 
proached wife timidity, .scarcely daring to present his drawing, 
which he would gladly have withheld. Ludovico Caracei (xamined 
1 theprodUoticins of all Ids pupils, and declared Domenichino the 
mieosssftii candidate. 

1 lE^fe triutaph, instead of rendering him confident and vain, only 
:. ,A ferfed- to incite him to greater nssjduity and application. His 
y gSRJUif iStoked to develop itself slowly, because it wa» profound and 
>;|teglfif4te; and Fnsseri attributes his great’progress more'to his 
wonderful application than to his genius. From his acting as a 
bnntinual censor of his own productions, he became the most correct 
" and. expressive designer in fee Bolognese school, the inost natural 
| • .'iPokWmt, fee most universal master of fee theory of his art, and 
g ® |whiter amongst them all in whom Hongs found nothing to 

* % Wkfegti.a 1 somewhat huger proportion of elegance. That he 

^AJgSt-.'dkWM tea Photo tija* to art, lie avoided ail society,' or if 
gought it in fee theatres and .markets, it was in 
fetter the njmtiini of fee*pas«ions nf human 
®*-feres of the peopltf, alnl commit it'Kving, as it were, 
5lfe^WpS||fe; /‘Wtua It was,” riayrt' BCllori, “ feat he succeeded 
tohljlh fife, 'and fikiffkg fens* emotiotts 

timfm it he gpted fee same 
P»lfe iigca'lo feg'jwtet.tmfeii^feiw 1 fedo and Ariosto” ‘ 
^ feih>w-;pat@s, 'JMiealfeifio^lfofHied 


*fe«ly few. 


moment, embraced him, exclaiming wife joy, “To-day, my 
Doinenicliino, feoti art teaching me !” So novel, and at the Same 
time so uatural, it appeared to him that fee artist, like fee wafer, 
should feel within himself all that he is representing to others. V 
Domenichino was afterwards employed by Cardinal Faniese to 
execute some works in fresco in'a chapel in fee abbey of (Jrotto 
Ferrate, where he painted several subjects from 'fee fife of fit. 
•Nihvtene of which, “ St. Kite curing the Demoniac Boj-," may lie 
compared wife his finest works at^&ows; Ha waa also employed, 
alsuit fee same time, by Cardinal Atdobraadiui to fifeorete hi* 
villa at Frascati, where he painted tetf pietows ta'fteaeo, the 
subjects token from fee mythic history (X Apollo, which he 
addeil grratly to his wqnitetion. The next wwfc of ftiteenioliino 
was hi* vrell-kttewn ^btnre of fee “Oommnnlein efSteidermgej” 
which We bnve engrered fes'SOll, and Which w4* W»| one of tho 
principal ofeaasebts of fee Louvre, in which % -M. placed, by 
Napoleon L ft wa* painted for fee- pfefeSpal anew * feureli 
of St. WSwilfee della Oaritfc, but sow llangs in fee oppo¬ 

site to life fialy wefe at Rome which surpasses it, fel ^teruwfiga- 
4 ratio* w SatIfeatCMUte. • ' ' 

The wviouS anU tnaligniMt feelings wife tefifedi some sfP Demeni- 
chWS'txmtetepMWles had twig regarded .Ite,' wew -llfe further 
eMdU|fil|r -ihe'h ft da h fe MmM i^>lj^|Sllfe«if!,,|^!d*eeia<®. 
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wfee»'tw«v artists patet the same subject, and ftas ail that wgs 
mqat admired in Dottieniebidh's work was hi* own. > 

■'tSSMi work beingiflnstly regarded, as the >A<j^Vnriv of the 
MtW, the opinion- of Fuseli on die comparative merits ofthe 
pi'-turc and that by Augustine Oumcfti gray he noifeptable to Ijur 
readers; and wft may remark, that his opinion woe tbo result of 


tfjta. RM&rtf ^ which I&mftttiehitio ..prairied 
liftema, li fe tkcohiuuh ol8t..Lndovico, inerewd: tli* enyy, 
rivals^ and redoubled their injustice and malignity, Bisgnsiftd’Jijr’ 
those continued cabals, and, perhaps alarmed, he deteipiitied to 
leave llome, and return to Bologna, where l»o paai-od a few yean lit 
the peaceful exorcise of his talents. It 'was -at this time that’.he 


observations made no both pictures in the gallery of the LoiiVre, 
’.where they then hung opposite to each other, just before delivering 
the lecture from which wo quote, “ In each picture," says lie, 
‘‘St. Jerome, brought from his cell Pi,receive the sacrament, 
is represented on his knees, supported by devout attendants ; in 
each, the officiating* priest is ja the act of administering to the 
djiag saint ; the same clerical society fills the portico of the temple 
in 1 both ; in both the scene is witnessed from above by. intent 
angels. The general opinion is in favour of the pupil; but if in 
tiio Economy of the wholo Domenichiho surpasses his master, he 
appears to nte greatly inferior both in the character aud expres¬ 
sion of the hero. Domeniehino lias represented piety scarcely 
struggling with deoay, Augustiue triumphant over it; his saint 
becomes, in the place where he is, a superior being, and is inspired 
hy the approaching God; that of n»menicbm« seems divided 
between resignation, mental and bodily imbecility and desire. The 
saint of Augustino is a lion, that of Domeniehino a lamb. 

“ In the sacerdotal figure administering tbe viaticum, Pomeni- 
cbino lias less improved than corrected the unworthy choice of his 
muster. The priest of Augustiuo 1* one of the Krati Hodeuti of 
llaate, before they received tiro infernal hood ; a gross, fat, self- 
conceited, terrestrial crcattire, a countenance equally proof to 
elevation, pity, • or thought. The priest of Domeniehino is a 


painted the, “ Martyrdom of St. Agfits,” for the chut eh of that 
saint; and “ Our Lady of the Rosary, 1 ’ a work by no means equal 
to his other productions. Vojie Gregory I^'tovited him back to 
Home, and appointed him his principal painter and architect ;s«id 
he was engaged by Cardinal Montatto to paint the Fotir Bvapgelists, 
with angels, in the corbels of tire cupola of the church of St. Andrew. 
Ho also decorated the cupola of St. Charles,Catinari with the 
*$kjur Cardinal Virtues ; and the chapel of Cardinal Bandini, In'the 
church of St. Sylvester, hi the (jnirinal l’alace, with four admirable 
frescoes, representing “ J^stlier before Ahauuenm," “.Judith witli 
the 'Head of Holofemes,” “ David playing the Harp before tbe Ark,” 
and “ Solomon and his Mother on the Throne.’’ 

The freso paintings executed hy Domeniehino during hi* sojqprn 
at Home are the bcst.speciweus of his manner. Without ft dqnbt, 
tliey are somewhat theatrical,find express very strongly the oopjWned 
influence of the Caraoci—a system of composition proceeding (pan 
academic convention, aud somo errors of taste which, under tlm 
pretext of material, truth, surcharge the form or dishonour it, ,$nt 
by the side of these grave defeqts, which proceed pftrt|jr from 
ids excessive admiration of tlie Caracti, painty from his own 
invention, what rich depths of tontiment! - what astonishing 
felicity of expression ! Domeniehino strictly followed liis models, 
and, conformably to the doctrines of the schooi, sacrificed the spg- 


uiinister of grace, stamped with tlm sacred humility that charac¬ 
terised his Muster, and penetrated by the function of which he is 
the instrument. We are more impressed with the graces of youth, 
thftn with tlm energies, of manhood verging on age : in this respect, 
as well as In that of contrast w ith the decrepitude of St. Jerome, 
tine placid. Ci'mteipplative Inanity of tbo young deacon in the fore¬ 
ground nt Domeniehino, will probably please more than the poetic 
»tran% of the assistant friar with the lighted taper in the foro- 
gronnd of Augustine. 'If the attendant characters in the picture of 
Augustine are more immwuns, and have, on tlm whole, furnished 
■4iie I lints of admission for those of Domeniehino, the latter, with 
ope exception, may he said to have nsec] more propriety and judg¬ 
ment in the. choice. Bath have introduced a man with a turban, 
and opened a portico to characterise an Asiotio scene. 

tf.Wtth regard to composition, Domemohino undoubtedly gams 
the palm,. The disposition, on the whole, he owes to his master, 
though he haft .reversed it; but he has cloayed it of t|mt oppressive 
hnstlft which rather involves and crowds the principal actors in 
Augustine than'attend* thrnp. With this the tone of the whole 
correspond*! The fepshnes* of m OffettW day tinges every, part; 
the medium of Augustine partakes too ranch of the fumigated 
* inside of ft Catbolte obnpcl. The draperies of both are characteristic, 
tiqti .unite subordination with dignity, but their colour i* cbqson 
with more judgment by Domeniehino; tbe embrowned‘gold and 
■ ample fold* of - the robe of the administering priest are more genial 
tb|n the cold Mpe, white and yellow on the prios’t of his master ; 
in both,' perhaps, the whiff drai>eries on the foreground figures 
have too little strength for. iho central colours, trot it is -more 
rswoeivedja Caraoci than in Domeniehino. The forms of the saint 
ip.I'araaffi'aw flnwder and more ideal-than in tbe saint, of Dome- 
nichino ;. some have even thouglit them too vigorous : both, in 
my opinion, are in harmony ftxith tbo emotion of the face and 
exprogainn <jf either. The eagerness shat animates' the countenance 
'grift ntay he supposed to spread ft momentary vigour over his 
(same. Tits mental dereliction of countenance in the other with 
iqriftt pre^riftty relaxes and palsies the limbs which depend upon it.. 

ftf^lSiwSV«e*»t i» much more cbaraoterisiti of fleshly, 
auhatence than.that ehpsen iff Insriyal, 

' >s#e^A , 'thril^ts,'aM , «frWyii 1 » 

\'a ''■slat .v Vkf . ’ ‘rihbs AriHil_llJl* . 


gcnt'oUB of his instinct to respect for - its traditiups and eclectic 
■ speculations. When he painted in oil, ho worked slowly ftiid 
carefully, revised his first intentions, retouched here and thorp, and 
often, so to speak, condemned himself. When lie painted m firefted, 
on the contrary, the conditions of that kind of work happily ii*tft-- 
dicted those retractions mid erasures. An examination ef $ji*' 
fresi'is-s, and a coiuparisim of them witli the works wliicii he painted 
in oil colours, will serve to convey an idea nf his genius, by Shewing 
the difference Infineon his first Intention* pud the ftfter-thimghto sug¬ 
gested by Ids admiration of the Camera, 'In the HOopiprauiup of St. 
Jerome,” for example, great as it is, there |» nothing spot!tftfttoUB, 
nothing which rereals involuntary emotion; every tbjug eyinceii hesi- 
tation and a want of con fid cnee in his own powers, Cojppars witty tbi* 
work b is frescoes in the a bbey of Grotto Ferrate, ttypse fit ||g» ctyftfltU of 
St. Andrew, or iris “St. Cecilia distributing Alins,’Wip 
Ludovico. In these genips js clearly and hicontostahly mai*J(tested. 
There i* mp/ft of spjtnos* and harmony ; Iqs* of tha|.ft»j)Ostl«»,:;jdif'' 
cawspention wlpch conijiramised the sentiment of his sprkftp^ile , 
.it robbed them of their moral emphasis; less, too, of oxaggerateil 
scruples and obstinate ndhcrenoe to amdtmio trmUtions, Wfiftther. 
im shows, |n the miraele of St. Nile, the power and 
e&ets of faith, or ropresente tile children ecutending fkr jjfflr-.jilin* 
of Rt. Cecilia, and gleefully trying on the olotims W mttek ' 
tor. them, Domemchino exhibit* in his frescoes a greattey lfld^ty'|i^V' l 
nature aud greater evidence of genius than he has.dtfttft fft;hift 
elaborate oil paintings,- Looking at some of bi».fre*<M>tej 
be doubted whether it waa really invention'Which hft,#fti| 
confidence to display it. Wh,en he' bail to paint ,ri|)riiftVri' > 'iifi^&| 
he -renounced, in virtue of the immediate n«eriwi^iOf- : 'ft)W|^^K 
the long meditations and. subtleties of lvaspnirig wbiclv«ti«^ft|''j|i^ 
easel pictures, and reflected upon the ^a^'^hV^MpijC 
paatimw of his coni. Thu* he > attained tliftt truthftilidift^ 
beauty of expression which is his ohief characteristi«t;|Mf^| 
works of these moments, of effusiftn and. sudden flfljft MlP 
«hino should be-seen. It. is his fresraws .whldb^iiftl^ 
as a master. In a word, if the painter uf.thodid 
Jerome ” stands high- among toe_ artiftte -af -■ 
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ijtetedByiu jhe andmthent, that they 

were received with- tw’^ittesm^fnd ' most unjust critioUins. 
%e ttanoea with whieMre.adorned the church of 81. Andrew were 
spoken of by hie detractors aa a soaedul and* profanation; tod 
ifjsey denounced them to the sovereijifb pontiff m paintings which, 
Wtjetberbwing to the ignorance or. the audacity' of the painter, 
outraged the sanctity of Hie edifice which they disfigured. Some 
went bo faros to propose tiioir destruction, and htofranco, who had 
«Ms own reason for his moderation, insisted strongly on the necessity 
nf^mvingtheni retonched by a purer and more learned head. 
There can he no doubt as to whose hand he intended. 

... A reason for these angry and injurious attacks is not easily. 
. (bund: When we examine, in the church of St. Andrew, either 
the scenes from the life of that saint, or the figures of the Evan¬ 
gelists which Ornament the four corbels of the cupola, and oonsider 
them in the spirit which prompted all the religions pictures of the 


subordinate figares ahouh'. 'a in harmony with the principal figure, 
which i* the Maly ef tlw work* of which the others arw ain^dy ffie 
members,” Thin rale Domenichino has nog acknowledged here; 
hut in general he ha« observed ft with aa attention TaUier unoammon - 
among the painters af his time, anti even without leasing' the 
ehurdh of St. Andrew, we may find more than one example #!'thc 
care with whioh he has established an intimate accordance between 
all the parts of hie compositions. . ■ " ' . " 

Notwithstanding the critieistus of his ungenerous enemies, the 
frescoes of Domeutehino were not destroyed, nor even retouched els 
; Jmufraneo had advised. The mild disposition of the painter revel tod. 
iso much against the incessant and pnJust attacks of his malignant 
adversaries, which embittered his whole existence, tbsjt lie thought 
at one time of abandoning pending, and transferring his talents V> 
sculpture. He resumed his palette, however, but not to paint thftee 
large church pictures which had prbfoked the envy and maltoe of 



period, in whioh they were painted, it is difficult to explain, otlier- 
wise than by tl>e .felly or malignity of his enemies that violence of 
.the lppro*ehes 4 with which Dron onichino was overwhelmed. Will 
it he believed, for example, that he w«s seriously accused of liaving 
manifested disrespect for the foiitt % representing, in the “Martyr¬ 
dom nfKUAncJrew,” one of the executioners in.the aot of stumbling, 
and provoking by his fall tire laughter of his comrades? The 
episode is not well chosen, perhaps, butto attribute to au error of 


his rivala; he applied himself to wttto. of-a more hbipMe kind, In 
which he thought bis enemies would ppriinps diBdatnto compete' 
with him'. He abandoned for a time religious subjeetsand ftuich, 
and painted laudScapes and mythological subjects With odtnrf lerabje 
success. " * . , ' >' 

If we compere,the landscapes of Homenlohino with t1jjo*e painted 
in Italy towards the end of the MitoenWi ewitwji'wifc. 
.recognise in both an entire conformity of principles i 
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Infer, Without doubt, l’oussiu olid Claude learnt something from 
the landscapes of tha (Jorecohand their pupil; their manner directly 
recalls that of the Bolognasc masters. Hot under that material 
identity it is easy In distinguish soma dissimilarities, mid under the 
appearance of imitation Koine differ.lice in tlie original intentions. 
The Italian lands, apes do not express so much majesty; nature 
appears in them only as an element of ilsnurntinn. The eye omi- 
teinpluUis those liues, so toll-mu, so exactly ludauced; the soul 
perceives nothing Wyond mute heanty and a splendour somewhat 
arid. In the pictures of the Jfeenrli artists there is more fire and 
animation : and if the arrangement of the objects and the choice of 
details involve' ideas of order ami of calculation, the sentiment of 
vivid reality whiuh pefvndoK those learned (gouhinations gives to 
the r.iiiuiiiM’j a prpfonml and lasting charm. Tt is this mixtion of 
the seienlifio and the simple, and the nspiratiuns equally sincere 
towards ihe ideal and the true, which assure to Urn h'leileh sell(ml 
of J.imlvnpe of the seventeenth eenlnrj the snpi vioiity over that 
front which'it proceeded. 

Thu qunlitius which are wanting in the lumbicupch of Uuineliiclmio 
are precisely those which give most of their value to some'of his 
historical compositions, and the greater part of his frescoes They 
•want more of the, sentiment which brightens certain puts of those 
we allude to. and throws into shade those in-which the painter was 
inlliicmld by the spirit of system—more of those nne;.peeled con¬ 
trasts and happy inequalities,which announce the iietnry of his per¬ 
sonal instincts over the habits of the school. Everything is derived 
from a uniform inspiration, and betokens the puiiiier’s absolute 
jerpect for the uumticr of the academy, add fear to deviule from its 
rules. We may attiibute. this excessive timidity to the efforts of 
Oomeuiehino to expiate the lici nets which he was reproaelnd with 
lutviii'/Hukcu elsewhere, or to the impression which tin; sadness 
and melancholy inspired by a life of trials anil disippniutments 
gave to the scenes which be drew from nature. He bad renounced 
tlm grand style-of painting, in tlio hope of escaping tbu envy npd 
malignity of his rivals, and the .class of subjects whiuh he hail 
chosen, and tin; limited dimensions of his woiks, show sufficiently 
bis desire to appeals- the angry and jealous feelings with which 
they regarded him; hot the talent which he manifested in bis 
mythological pictures and some of his landscapes was sullkient to 
excite new clamours anil intrigues, and his enemies used every art 
to deprive him of the few patrons whom he had retained, and 
preached a sort of public crusade against the invasion of an interior 
kind of poujMjrjb unworthy, they said, of the glorious precedents of 
the school."' 

To these. iudefiitijgihle hatreds, to tips system ft organised per¬ 
secution, by. which Dimicnit-biuo was ovprwheliped, were added the 
cruel ebagpii^ of faftuly unhappiness. He had not added to his 
felicity by.hif yjfifh ll^jhllja Barhetti. Hi* wife herself, 

without nSffipsk Wfllf after the jtfenpfn' of the 

wife of, .’44. wfttir H'w vtiwihfea mid 

inquietud^mf §pt'ethtifi (^p’hJp4. %>wife f>pjy seventeen *yfeu\# 
of ago whegt fjjit *$4$ wife had aijeady 

counted thS^il# .ygirfe. 'ifar beautiful, a? fife fe described by 
Malvosia, w|ie had men Iter at a later period pf her life, and little 
formed by nature for the quiet"and secluded life which IVuieuichino 
led, and which was adapted jo his reserved and 'solitary disposition, 
she rendered lijin wthappy by her ceaseless complaints and 
. reproaches-- perhaps by causes more serious find deep. This has 
been conjectured from a letter of Doiuenichiun to Albugo, written 
after the death of bis two-nuns, in which-he relates to the babittml 
confidant of bis troubles the uef misfortunes with which he was 
threatened. “1 have for enemies," says lie, “my relations even, 
and war is declared against mo by tuose who ouglit-to be the most 
eagov to defend me. Things are arrived at that point that I have 
no one to depend upon. My dear little daughter, my only child 
now that God has taken my two sons, is my only consolation in a 
thousand frights and continual chagrins. They have their eyes on 
her, oil account of the inheritance, by which they hope to profit. 
It Safer that they desire my donth, which, perhaps, 1'shall receive, 
from them. It is non'e the less incumbent on mate return thanks 
to the flart. Bfigh: 1 have merited m&fato by my sin*.” These 
comphaiuts of Domenichiuo ggainst his relations will scarcely 
totrrafti us, however, jii bringing * ferrafld accusation against bis 


wife. Perhaps they eonecru only her two brother*, whwiu tdio lusl 
installed in the house, where they assumed the right to domineer 
over all. It is strange, however, -that in speaking of the fears and 
chagrins with which the members of his family inspired, him, lie 
should except only his daughter; and it must bo confessed that 
the silence which he olmcrvos with regard to her mother is somewhat 
suspicions. 

Doineniohiuo supported with unalterablo pationen the anxieties 
arid griefs which tormented him in the latter days of his eyistoiu-u. 
Icing accustomed to suffer, he resigned himself to the troubles 
which assailed him beneath his onii roof in the some spirit in 
which he had re-igned himself to the disdains of the crowd and the 
miseries of his professional career. The injustice of which he had 
been made the victim hail not rendered him unjust in bis turn, 
nor exasperated him even tpv a moment; Still less had ho ever 
opposed oalnuiny to calumny, or avenged himself upon his rivals 
by bitter criticisms i f their works. Those works, so inferior to Ills 
own, lie was, on the contrary,- tbu first to study, and that without 
the slightest prejudice, or pailiality; and Guido, who, it is true, 
bail not directly persecuted him, but whose name had served, more 
than any other, as a pretext and a rallying-cry to Ids persecutors, 
numbered him aiming bis most sincere.,admirers, “ I havofepcu 
the ] Huntings of Guido at St. IbiniCnie, and at St. Michael in 
lioachi," lie wrote to Francis l’oli, dining bis sojourn at Bologna, 
after leaving Koine tin: first Aiind. “ One might believe them 
painted by the band of on angel. What a reflection of Paradise 1 
wh.it expression 1 what tenderness i" This brief extract not only 
reveals the profound sense which ftotneuwhino hail of the beautiful 
and the spiritual, but also the rare impartiality and disinterested, 
no-s of his character. 

The oxtrenje itulnlgeucc which bo manifested towards the works of 
others, his want of confidence in his own abilities, and a‘ natural 
tendency to underrate them, and believe his productions justly 
blamed, all contributed to the success of tha league foypfcd against 
him at Home. The nnderhanif practices of Lanfeanco ha,l go far 
destroyed Ids reputation, that during several years lie never left, 
o\ hi fi r n lnoniciil, the .obscurity to which they had consigned him. 
Tin-world scarcely knew that ho still existed. An absolute in- 
difleronee Inul succeeded to the enmities which had formerly nssaiU-d 
him. It is sml to record that, as soon as the n»n;e pf Jjqtneniohiiui 
whs again heard in the world, it excited the earn fffijnity.ithe 
same jealous and indefatigable hatred. , * 

lie received a commission to finish flip decorutfett# oftlfe ifeapel of 
St. Jaunarius, at bin pies, whore Oomaio, aflrtykfatA^i qnd a 
pupil of Tintoretto, hijd ustuiilislied mi absolute tyreupy over all 
the artists who camg .to tlm eity, by calumny aud intone, a* fedl 
as by bis position, lie mnlmpolised all lucrative - eomfejssions to 
himself, and recommended for the fulfilment of others one or 
other of tht} nimieToua inferior artist* who were dependent upon 
him. Ifo wife a Man of vindictive temper, treacherous, and capdlde 
of apy Priflfei he was known tthlum adthjnjstered poison, 
thruugh jealousy, to JUlerigo, ono of the most promising and most 
amiable of his pupils, fn order to maintain himself lit thti authority" 
he had usm-ped, he cudeavoiiW'd to exclude *11 strgpgers who 
painted in fresco; and Amii bale Oaraeci, Pesari, Guidp and Gessi 
had in turn been obliged by his intrigues to quit t|ie city, thus 
abandoning tlie field .to him and bis coadjutors. 

The oommittee which luid tlie superintemlenoe of tile (ieooration.s of 
St. Jauuarins liad lost all hope of carrying out their wishes, and 
were on the point of yielding to the faction of Oorenrio, nwignhig ‘ 
the frescoes to liim and Oatwriolo, and promising the picture* to 
llibera, when they resolved to make a lost effort, and intrusted the 
decoration of tlie chapel entirely to Bomoniehmo, The terms which 
they offered him were munificent, and precautions were taken 
against any interruptions to his labours, tha displeasure of I the 
viceroy being threatened against any one who should molest him. 
Three threats were little regarded, however, by (kwenxio and his 
colleagues, whose joalouxy and resentment were stanfurtherstime- 
lated hy the arrival of Lanfeanco, the mwt implacable of Homeni- 
ehim ’g enemies. The latter had scarcely commenced work When 
Oorensio and Bibcra^Cegan to decry hi* abHities, and to dteredft 
him with those, the most ti^meimig. ellfes m all' see 

only with- the eyes «f aunoyed 
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by auonyinouti letters, l.y displacing his pictures, and by mixing 
injurious ingredients with his colours. With the most insidious 
malice, they induced the viceroy to send some of his pictures to the 
court of Madrid, and these when little more than sketched were 
taken .from his studio, and carriid to the viceroy's palace, where 
Ribera onlered them to he retouched, and without giving the unfor¬ 
tunate painter time to finish them, hurried them off to their 
destination 1 . This malicious fraud of his rival, the complaints of 


denunciations fulminated by Corenxio and Ribera, aud to .the 
calumnious insinuations of the wily Lanfranco. While he yet 
hesitated to put a period to Domenicliino’s labours, his perplexity 
was removed by the artist’s death—a sinister and badly-explained 
event, wlrioh has lieen attributed to the trouhles of which he had so 
loug been the prey, but which was thought by some,' with too 
much probability, to have been hastened by the nefarious mfeans 
which Corenxio was known to be capable of resorting to. Th > 



Tim inioii'ii or galatea.—mom a i-aixtino. inr hammer!. 


the committee, who thought themselves doomed to f.'.perieuce a - 
constant sucMssion of obstacles to the completion of the work, and 
the suspicion qj^somc design against his life, at length determined 
rhitgi to depart seeretfy for Home. As soon, however, as 
hjs lligbt transpired, he was recced, and fresh 
tier his protection ; upon. which he returned big 
the walls and tlie base of the cujwla, 




.progress in painting the pijirsw 
'tuna to tfve ear tc then 


violent 


precautions taken by the unfortunate painter after his return to 
Naples, prate that lie believed his life to be endangered by the 
maehinatious of his enemies. He prepared all his food himself, and 
if poison was given him, if must have been, ns Malvasia aud others of 
his’ooafemporaries intimate, iu water, of which he was accustomed 
to tgke a draught from the-ewer every morning before washing 
himself, * 

Domenichino died in 1841, at the age of sixty. His enemy, 
Laufranco, succeeded him in completing the fresaoes of St, Janua- 
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nil# ; Ribera, in one of hi# uil.-pictures; Stameioni, in another. 
Caraeciolo was dead. Corenaio was soon afterwards killed by a 
fall from a stage, which he had erected for the purpose of retouch¬ 
ing some of his frescoes. The fate of Ribera is involved in obscurity, 
and various accounts are given of his latter days, l'alomiuo aud 
Cean Bermudez assert that lie died at Naples in 1050, in the enjoy¬ 
ment of affluence and fame. Mr. Stirling, who expresses doubts as 
to the latter assertion of the Spanish writers, says, on the authority 
of a tradition current at Naples, that ho left that city through 


violent or unhappy end; and impartial posterity, in awarding to 
Domeuichiuo the palm of merit, inculcates the maxim, that it ii a 
delusive hope to attempt to establish fame on the destruction of 
another's reputation.” , 

^n this pufiod of the declino of art, mediocrity was euthrowjil, 
and tlio living forces of Italian art exhausted in cabals, in juggleries, 
and in a weak fecundity. Lmfranco at'Naples, Cortona at Florence, 
Sas^ofeirato and Rieci at llwac and Venice, were the men who were 
proclaimed the. worthy successors of the great masters. That noble 
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shame and grief at the seduction of his (laughter by Don John of 
Austria, and died at Fosilippo in obscurity and disrepute. Lauzi 
says that, having enmmi tie*) a flagrant offeuoe, and Imeotae insupport¬ 
able even to himself, from the general odium which he experienced, fie 
embarked on hoard a ship; and that no one knew whither he fled, 
or how he ended his life. “ Thus,*' he adds, “ tlieso ambitious 
man, who by violence or fraud" had influenced and abused the gene¬ 
rosity and taste of so many noble patrons, and to whose treachery 
and sanguinary vengeance so many professors of the art had fallen 
vletph% ultimately reaped the merited.ftju) of their eduduct in a 


co, of whom ttiotto was the chief and Pomonichiuo ■ the last. 
ascendant, had becoiue extinct. Domonichino being dead, .what 
imaiued of tlie Italian*schools? A post incomparably glorious; and 
-t-fs-fVft'Hvt'f which can never he surjiassed. Alter him came some 
trait practitioners, some facile talents; hut the,works Which they 
•educed testify to the skill of the hand rather than to the huagl- 
ition of the brain. Domonichino has the .merit of , kWgt 
hat retarded thatfWimtive invasion of 
to the domain of Kalian painting. That M**- 
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decline of the art are mingled wltli the qualities which recommend 
him to posterity, cermet he. denied. But amid the aberrations 
and prejudices, of the school, lie has not always forgotten reBi»ect 
for his own ihsttpets. We may recognise in his works a-singular 
inclination Inwards moral truth; and a socking after felicity <if expres¬ 
sion, whiohtnark trim as a veritable mein her of the family of the great 
masters, mid which inspire in ns ti lively sympathy, in default of 
an unr?s. r'-ed admiration. In spile of the weaknesses of his style, 
or his false taste, or his numerous errors, Domoniehino merit* a 
place among the masters hy the large degree of power which tie 
possessed in the expression of the passions; so true is it that, in 
the fine arts, sentiment Is the principal agent, the moral impression 
tin; essential pbjset, and that even where the forma are imported, 
the elevation of ihv thought suliU*M to jiwnic a profound significa¬ 
tion and a durableauI,ijwitj'. 

Notwithstnnillpg the j)hiwiu,“>H with which h« worked, and (In- 
difficulties of ail kinds‘which 1)0 laid to i-uin-uee, the walks of 
Domenicliino are almost as umucreroi as these of tlm masters the 
most renowned for celerity, in Italy, .no collection, pnldio or 
private, is without flag or more of the productions of lids industrious 
artist, whose works are now to lie found in the galleries of every 
country in UnrnJ>e. TIis^Mnsenm at Boiog oontuins three 
Pnmeiiii'liinos The Martyrdom of St. l’eter," the geneial dis¬ 
position of which recalls Titian's picture of the. same subject; 
“Our Lady of the Husafy,"’ already mentioned; ami “ Th Mar¬ 
tyrdom of St. 'Agues,” which is considered as uue of the la-st .'.oiks 
of this master, apd is a good specimen of his taste, judguit t and 
genius. The head of the saint lum tin evpif-ssiou of pri ami hope 
that is very cphlc; and the. three funialo figures on H right-are 
admirably des(|ggerf( jvnd have niiioh eh ) in their forms. The 
Hrera Muscutp at l$ihui uontyius a in,” “ St. '1’etiouius," 

and some otkgf pictures of paints. Sumo frescoes of the master 
exist in the Unified rul of Elmo j and in the Ntdfi College, in that 
town, is ids ‘I pay'd," of which Lanai says that tins figure of the 
Jewish w marsh, as large as life, is alone sufficient to immortalise 
the painter's name. In the Museum of the till ices at Florence are 
“ The Baptisni of Christ,” “ The Breaching of Joliu “the Baptist,” 
and a portrait of Cardiiip-l Agurehi. Naples possesses, in the 
Bourbon Museum, a lieautiful picture. entitled “ Tb# Guardian 
Angel;” in the cathedral, tfirce alt.,r-pieees--“ St. Januarhls 
resuscitating a Vop.g Mai),” “ Tho Boi»pit.iti'.o of St. Januarius,” 
and “St. Jangarius curing tho Sickand'in'the Palazzo*del 
Torre, a “Dc^j 0hrj|ji on the lfnees of tho Virgin, attended by 
Mary Magdalen and others.’' The'composition of this picinre if) 
very good, and the design simple and true to nature j tin* lurid of 
the Magdalon (a full cf cxproSM-'U, hut the colouring is somewhat 
cold, The Gallery at Genoa contains a hi'antitu) emn- 

positiim of “VsftHU bpwniling the Death of Adonis;” and in the 
Briguobi i ollgptjmt jt V St. ltoceo offering up Vraypis for the Oes- 
satiou of tbu Mteue. 1 ’ Thp attitude of the saint, the eagerness of 
those who soefl Jp;, the tragic exhibition of the dying aud the dead 
around him, a f^jljiral ^pbessfifu passing, an inthnt on the bosom of 
its dead mo%|fc 'WWfy &• wonted nptriraput, all appeal 

strongly to thg ^f^pgjs'pf the spectator. Jti tipi Museum tit Turin 
we find only jf^^gpdcal ^injure of agriculture, astronomy and 
architecture, by ifeap children. 

Home, qf f$j Hjjp cities of Jtalyj 3s richest in the 

works of Hits l|j)i frescoes in the churches of thh papal 

capital have been already mentioned, as also his great work at the 
Vatican. Iti the Capitoline Gallery p a picture of “ St. Barbara 
in the BnrghCHM Palace, “ The Chase of Diana” and The Gunman 
Sybil,” .both- works of considerable went. 'The Doria Palace 
possesses a landscape hy Domeniehiuo, and that of the Rpspiglinso 
family a very fine painting of “ Adam and Bvo.” 1 

The Hoyal Muwmm at Madrid contains two fine DnineniohiMos;— 
“St. Jerome, in ! thc Desert," which we have engraved (p. 188), 
aud “ Abraham prejiaring to sacrifice Tsaiie.” 

In the gallery of the Louvre are thirteen works of this master, 
formerly in the collection of Louis XIV. Am-jag them are “The*' 
Triumph of Love ” which wo have engraved (p. 199), “St. 

“ Hercules and Oaens,” “ The.sCombut of Hercules 
and '‘'-'The Punishment of Adam and “David 

j^j$|^;j»the Pup,'’ and “ Timuoious bronglit before Alex¬ 


ander,” an oval composition, in the Museum of Toulouse there 
nro also some good spoehiteus_ of this,master. 

The D'tisseldtirl' Gallery at Munich oontuins “Susanna surprised 
iu tho Bath, hy the Klders;” the llnynl Gallery at Dresden, n 
charming eonipositiou called “Maternal Lnvo;" the Mukcuiii at 
Berlin, “The Deluge,” “81. Jerome,” “Rt. John,” “Rt. Jaim>. 
the Less,” “Rt. Thumas,” and a portrait iif.R.’auimi, the architect; 
the -Belvedere Gallery at Vienna, “The Death of Lnoretin;" and 
the gallery of Prince Hsterliazy. in the same capital, “ Lot and his , 
Daughters,” “ David huhiingthn Head of Goliath,” “St. Magdalen,” 
and “Rt. Jerome," 

The gallery of the Hermitage, at St. PetcrahqrfiUt would appear 
from the catalogue to In) very rich ia the works of-this ninstu, 
hut many of them are probably either copies or imitations. Among 
those which M. VhrilnL regards as genuine are a “Oupid," and 
“St. Helena surrounded hy the Instruments of the Passion." 
in tho Winter Palace there is also a .very fine “St. John tlie 
livaugelisl.” ' 

The Museum at Stockholm oualaius four Doiueniolimos : “An 
Kvatigelirt,” “Rt. John aud the Angel,” “Tb« HeVmits,” and 
“ The Clmsc of Diana.” 

Our own National Gallery contains live Domonioiiinoii: ]. “Tnbit * 
and the Angel,” in a landscape, a charming little picture, which 
we have engraved <j>. 201). 2. “Rt. George and tlio l>rag-.n."a 
picture henntifuily .managed in the light and shade, dear and 
bright in tone, apd carefully executed. The distance is charming. 
Tin- figures are too email, .hut the story is merely accessory to the 
landscape. .‘1. “The Stoning of St. Stephen,” a small «omp, i.-itlon 
of nine figures, and probably a finished study for on altar-piece. 
This piclci'o has been critieteed for the composition, which is 
iinMgtc ami scattered, without uny jioiut of concentration ; liui tin- 
head of tin; martyr is very fine, the colouring good, and tho 
general Gleet harmonious, 1. “Rt.. Jerome,'’ in which an mru I is 
represented instructing the solitude-loving saint,.and solving hi-- 
doubts. These four pictures were bequeathed by Mr. Ifolwcll 
Carr. “ Erminis and the Shepherds,” which, Dg. Wmigcn sris, 

“is conivived inure in the spirit of Tasso tnan I have hitherto 
. ecu tills subject represented. Tlie expression of goodness amt of 
maiden timidity, tlie attention of tlie aged shopheiil, the sm-prh e of 
tin* three pretty children, are very attractive, and well accord with 
the blooming colouring and tlie cheerful landscape. This plot ore 
was brought from Italy to Hngland under the naaie of Aimiholn 
Garacci, hut has been justly assigned to Domcnichin«.” It wok 
presented tn tlm nation by Mr. Angerstcin. 

There- arc two specimens of this master at Windsor fiastle: • ‘ Rt. 
(Mierino of Alexandria,” n life-size figure, half-length, bidding a 
palm-liraneU in her right hand ; and “St. Agnes,” a full-hngth 
figure, ’a au attitude of ra]>t devotion, with an angel descending 
with a palm-branch, aud another in the foreground caressing a 
lauih, the symbol of tlie saint, who, having suffered niartyidoiu at 
the age of thirteen years, is regarded as the peculiar patroness i f 
innocence and, purity of mind. 

Tlio -Dulwich Gallery possesses a single Doinenicliino, tlie 
genuineness of which has been doubted; the y|ibjec| is, “Venus 
gatjieriug Apples in the Garden of the Hespoi ide*.'’! It is a small 
cowiioaltion, and if really the nrpyfc of l?oine|»lifjiij|ip, must l e 
rankl’d among the least wCritoi iojts of his i»{$84tiaisi 

The Duke of Devoiishire possesses, at peytmoiiiig' House, two 
specimens of this roaster : las’*Susanna and the Bldcrs,” very 
Carefully painted in a warm, deep tone. Though agreeing in the 
main particulars witli the large picture in the gallery at Munich, 
it differs from it in many of the details. 2. A yontlitui female 
figure, in a graceful attitude and with much expression,, snaring on 
clouds ; delicate in the colouring, and earefdlly finished. 

The Bridgewater Gallery contains six Domenichino* : .l. “ (hrist 
bearing hid Gross,” from the Orleans Gallery. The composition is 
scattered, aud wanting in masses and leading lines ; but in clear¬ 
ness and freshness of colouring this piotufe is one of Domenichino’s 
finest works. 2. “ The Rapture of St. Francis,” from the Orleans 
Gallery. Tho expression of enthusiasm is here very successfully 
given ; the execution is oarefii), and the oolonring very bright and 
clear. 3. “ Head of a Female Raint,” which ootabines that noble¬ 
ness of character and expression whieB the roaster knew so well- 
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V^KWIb,|*'' desjg’a.and carefully executed,■ but the jg tin 
bard and heavy ; some portions «t the raw, U 
tWcli luwdortroyed its harmony, ■ gomell 
: ' iiflllSaitit|, : of $amuel lW$ers, Kr<j», the eelehrate^ author “he \ 
W^ftf.Jdornory,’ 1 etc.,'’‘are. three Dnmeuiohinoa: humor 
Mai-agm-" ui»d “ ToWt with the Fish,” which they d 
' from the poetry of the lyuqpositiun ami liie got tin 

.'gad “ Bird-sstehing,” H very fine p'otnre, with i 

quite dark. ' It was executed Wilkie 
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. 0 $ Sutherland possesses, at Stafford House, a ehoico room r 
.-nsaetet:.; the subject is “fit. Catherine,” to • went 
"” ri T^;:trw^ th* Tutlnt of martyrdom. The expression of. drnwiii 
. pf'i^lfi/'tha jydpurtog«r«y clear, especially in the p-acim 
ftoetioal, and the finishing pfirttyttlarly «ny ap 
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representing ’a wide plain, -with • a 

y%|u;' Bristel, thd seatef J. F. llile», i K*ti., nre 
wmribnitatu|;! ,a pieajing composition entitled 
Nynijih," and a large picture rf 
fe Evangelist.” in wMch the figures of 
tWf-»Wd(»0n? t^e sisesif life. The 
j par wifttl drawing, the glowing eolonring, and 
"' .’picture, whicji Is'in m cxmllent 

P^ljii! V *inglo'»i>cj!une« <4 this uaater, 
mkmmmklinp indupttire,” The picture at • 
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Is the siUnmor of 18AS, .laoknon wrote to Hayden ; “There is a 
raw, tall, pule, queer Sjplobmou come, an odd feltaWy but there is 
somelhing.m him; he is called Wilkie.” WhenHaydon saw him, 
“tm was tall, pale, quiet, With a fine eye, short note, vulgar, 
humorous mouth, hut great energy of expr'esMondi At lengtli 
they dined togother at an ordiwiry ia^Fodand-etreet, where Wilkie 
got that old fellow in the “Village Politicians,” reading .the paper 
With liia glasses on. “When the Academy closed in August, 
Wilkie followed we to the door, nod invited me to hrcakfqst, say¬ 
ing in a broad Scotch accent, ‘Whara d'ye stay V I went, to ids 
room mthnr earlier than the hour named, and to my niter astonish¬ 
ment found Wilkie aittjpg - stark-naked oh the side, of liis bed, 
drawing himself tty the help of tlte looking-glass ! ‘Why, good 
gracious, Wilkie,’ said 1, ‘ where are»we to breakfast ?’ Without 
liny apology, nr nttention'to my iiuportant question, he replied, 1 It's 
jest capHal practice,' It wi^aUmt this time, that, glad id' am 
oinployinon!, Wilkie entered into an ongngemept with au engraver 
to oopy Barry’s picture at the Adclphi. In connexion with ]«»a 
Barry, I romomber an absurd nneolote. Wilkie had got tickets toe 
liim lie in state, and bad asked me to go with him.” Now, a black 
coat at a funeral ceremony is a nine qua non, and Wilkie borrowed 
Hayilon's. “I got first to the Academy] whence we were all 
to go to the Adclphi; and after waiting some time, at the 
eleventh hour Wilkie made'hit appearance- iu juy coat, the 
sleeves half way up his arms, b*9 lmigliony wrists psiafutly pro¬ 
tending, his broad shoulders stretching the seams until they 
ulp^ poiisewics two DoBtenlchinos; “The Finding craettod again, while the waist-buttons appeared goywheu- hut. 
Mf^jjb-rge 'ffinlseapc, with the river in the middle- wliero tboir maker originally intended ihetn to b*. He enught-my 
jjA.&fmntuiui*b^ond; and a landsnapty" In a' eye, and siguifioarftly lwld up his Anger, W if to entreat me to be 
*'** 1 ” * * quiet, J»ttt with an expression so ridiculomdy omscinus of ids 

unhappy situation, that I thought I should have died with laughing 
on the spot." Un. the Sunday after Wilkie's piishire for Lord 
Mansfield li»d aiqwnrcd at the Academy'Kxhihitlou, llnydon rend 
in tbw.VitM; “ 1 A young man, l>y the name of Wilkie, aSootchman, 
has a very extraordinary work.’ I was in the oinuds, hurried 
over my break fast, rushed away, met Jackson, who joined me, 
and wo both, bolted into Wilkie's room. 1 roared out, ‘Wilkie, 
my boy, your name is in the pajxn-.’ 1 Is it rea-al-Iy ?’ said David. 
I read the puff, we hurrahed, and taking hands; all' ihrte danced 
round the table till wc wer-e timl. Ily those who remember the 
tone of Wilkie's 1 vea-al-ly, ’ this will hi) relisiied.. Btu)tlake told me 
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the dressmakers jn the west-end of'Iibndon.” : The mother in Lord doFabley’s sale, Wifkio was 1 
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Wilkin’s “Blind Fiddler’1 was fainted from a singular girl who * iu deaeribingthc saidtohito ln,aMBi'lcttiitr f 
lodged iu Rathtmae-pteee. She was a young woman of masculine ‘nfid there .was, pour. old. tufty, > jn» iPetw! 
understanding—not regularly beautiful,'but approaching it—full of effects 1 Which Turner' produced -% 
liijiil ami hatred of Worldly feeling, capaMe of any sacrifices for anuige-cbronw, were well illustrated-by'Chhjltroyl 
fl ““ ’"*" ■ v * •—■* - a--*- “»••-»•— 1 —*-• day at the Academy, When the weaihsr 


the man she should -lore, and with a iugh standard of manly 
diameter and form; Slie married a Frenchman named Dvtfre'xiie. 

Wilkie’s first lodgings in London were at No. 8, North-street, l’ort- 
laud-road. Reynolds disliked talking artists, so did Wilkie. “ Let, 
us Ixs doing something," was life oblique mode of rebuking the' 
liKiuHcions and admonishing the idle. What he -was In Edinburgh 
at the ^.natiemy, such was he all through life. “ He soon c'Ouviucel 
his emu]ituiiuiis,” says Burnet, “that high genius did not refuse 
to lodge with one who lutd a country air, was slow of speech, and 
hodiful of manners, and had none of the spip-snap, short and sinhrt 
interruption of tins pert and sprightly bids of the town." Sir 
William writes : “ During the time Wilkie attended the Academy, 
no "no could he .more regular or industrious. Whatever lie rom- 
memajd he finished, and that well. The progress he mado in art 
was marvellous. Everything he attempted indicated a knowledge 
Iftr beyond life years, and he soon took lip that position in art 
wliicli lie maintained till the last. He was always on the look-out 
for character; he frequented trystes, fairs and market-places. 
These were tho sources whence he drew his last materials ; there 
In- found that vigorous variety of ciiaracter impressed on his veriest 
earliest event-, which made them,take such a lasting hold upon the'' 
public mind. I met him frequently, too, in an auction-mom in the 
High street, where prints and etchings wero exhibited previous to 
their lieing disposed oil” Burnet says ; “ When Wilkie came to 
our class, he had much enthusiasm of a queer arid silent kind, and 
v<uy little knowledge of drawing, lie lmil made drawings, it is 
true, from living nature, ’in that Wide academy, the World, and 
rhieily from men or hoys, (Sr stick groups as chance throw in life , 
way ; but in that kind of drawing In which taste and knowledge 
me wanted, he was far behind others,” Mrs. Jameson- says this 
distinguished painter had entirely different manners. Ho began by 
imitating the Hatch mihlers, or rather (for he was no imitator by 
aiming at the same kiud of exeelleociwi) lively representations of 
low and' tamiinr life, Spirited 'character, and light and delicate 
finish, such, as idle “Blind Man’s Buff,” “The- Village Festival,” 
ami *• The Blind Flidleri" in the National Uallery. After his 
travels iu Italy and Spain, hjs talent took an opposite direction. 
He painted history andportraits, and sometimes on a large scale ; 
hut these are not his best work* ; and, latterly, he became sketchy 
and feeble in drawte^,'gtreaky in handling, and heavy in the tea? 
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unnsu»4y raw and cold. Stepping;! 
he sensed tlie artist's arm, placed his ] 
in the attitude of obtaining warmth, and'> 
the only comftirtahle place In the gdift.'*'" 
heard,’tliat, you Siva h fcihhlttfesfcii 
San Fire Oflioot" Turner wiuq &otfi®fe irgiit^'i, 
ill than a good hnmohr with WosdtWllt«% 
and in 1827, ashen he exhibited “ 
red rube,' the portrait tof a MftiM df'.'.bnejbf... 
was hung by its side, with a eollSgie 
Upon ftudiug this out, one Tartiishing-iUyTi.rnBg'.Wa^q^ii 
tjry busy adding red-learl and vermilion tfr his pit^p^i 
are yon'doing there, Turner ?" asked one 
you have chock mated me,” wsS tlie reply, pointing 
gown ; “and i muiit ah# eliecltiliste 1 .foh.”’’ 
well known, at Chelsea,- under an arsattipd naWe. 1 
to his liking, asked tho price, and fuinfii them- : 
lawllady wanted a reft-w.nce,’ *; I WiJJ bfij- 
my go. 1 woman,” Was the rfpiji 1 , s'ome^hat;; 
agwement was Wsmtedj .met by an Orfdbittea 1 ,jif'-WH * 
sovcivhrrts. and an iifferto payiii 
pivjvcd- perfectly satislhcbii'y. ■ Theiis Whs, 

The landlady wanted her lodger’s name— “ In 
sliould call." Thfe was A Worse rUlemini,'V. 
muttered to himself in his testis!' * .. v 


name-?”' “My name is Mrs. fewthi" 
m Mi - . Booth." And as Mr. BoOidi, 

.was impossible to find out where he |w^' A JSfp0 
who wero intimate with hini wohid 
was in vain. Offers were. made.to wMh hp^l^ 
invariably declined. Nu, lie had 
keep it. Some of the younger sort attempted i 
managed either to get away from t&WP, : 
dieutioe and his darting into cheap o^dhifeeate^ 
If he thought ha wife followed,' he wou! 
tavern, where he conld sit unknown, Sff' 
knhwh.br seen there by nay one Wlx^U 
dhsertj' tbifo it w««.thoi%ht 
*■ edvewd.* .Me' had.; kw .diwag' 
yatifihs Hrhpnt at pjfcjjk apd Cn tUt' ' 
hatitefii ■■ -Ths- phlt^, if > p 


of colour, life jfatt piriihbw jsre the, pipBt.fioptilftr. • The folfeiring 

auecdutc by hi* feltyf^iidtett, Mr. Bittiri, will ogplaia'.why tiffs __ ^ ^_ 

isso: “ Iremeniba|l«idbrihglng to> the Academy one -Morning the one, wl^p«t1iaytei'"6<ted*ffght{^'#^p 
first study pf lfo t tftfm fib ‘ The ViUage PulitioianK,’ which ■< aloi^' with the .great' f ” J A ' - i - L ^‘ Av ' 
created a great : aensatioftAJU<^$^« studehiti^ pfd eaUpyorthtbs- drives gw ^tefik^jr-'^ts 
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l&i:;/$»w. n&mUr - fc' heiftff .*tol*. '**»;. 
^•: 5 15 f ;'WQle faysotii,'' saying, •“!$. 

' sir,’’ wrap ■ the answer. . B.ut this!was 
ie a^a ii third tl«e at tlws'dnrv, 
'wiiwl iuxly iu .tlie wan fi«' Hie 


ki», and toM that the theque for the picture would thou 
. -vhe ready.'' Ho this 'Tomer consented. Ho took the picture iu a 
^ha4mey•■wiahhj breakfasted, received the cheque, thanked the jw 
•;JShtttori and loft.;.He had not boon «ouf above «ve minutes, when 
'. n knock Was hoard at the deer: ilie painter was hack. “ 1 must 
(See |ir. jailer." He was sliown in.' “•.%! IM 1'orgottou : there's 
;tW-eo spUings for the haidweyooaok.”. The sum was paid. 

, ', FuHer ( ’who was laughing all the while, hived to relate this story 
friends. ,Tarter affected a mystery'about his art, and never' 
!nltowellltuy<if his «wtr brethren of the brush to seo him at his 
uuvk. l At I’etwoitli ho, worked with lurked doers, and Clmutre^, 
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sculptor, by a Vibe, had, : uken ^re to ««***» one of the 
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^■fejwijthe path™ was anxious 
ihim sound, he imitated 
.admirable gunili* 
‘ ihip was accusti uued 
iu.walked Chantrey, 
ijvbifwtoi subdued only 
friend, though once a 
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